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ASCINATING is the story of the beginnings of great newspapers. Unlike 
the creations of the novelist, it sets forth the romance of facts. The 
human mind is so constituted that, while it does not disdain the passing 
charm of a clever piece of fiction, it clings with tenacity to the conspicuous 
historic fact which has something to say to humanity. One is a creature of 
fancy, constructed to please; the other, a vital truth stamped into the mem- 
ory of man, sometimes by means of a single sentence or the flashlight of a 
solitary incident, but always potential for good or ill. 

The field of research I have chosen—the birth of our great modern 
newspapers, —is especially rich in nuggets of wholesome romance, of in- 
spiring suggestion. The latter characteristic will challenge the attention 
at once of any miner in this golden claim. Nearly every great newspaper 
had a humble origin, and was begun without capital other than the brains 
and pluck of its founder! 

Is there no hidden spring of encouragement to the youth of America 
to-day in this romantic fact ? 


o . a 


[ SYOLUNTARILY, I am drawn to the scene attending the birth of the New 

York ‘‘Herald.’’ That kingly newspaper, with an international constit- 
uency and a news service that encircles the globe, was born inacellar. Per- 
haps a more elegant phrase would be the one employed by James Gordon 
Bennett himself when he wrote, in the first issue of his baby ‘‘ Herald,’ 
Wednesday morning, May 5, 1835, ‘‘ Published at No. 20 Wall Street, 
basement story.’’ 

Curious to modern eyes, indeed, would be a reproduction of that first 
issue in facsimile. It was a four-page affair, closely printed in forms nine 
by fourteen inches in size,and with the same style of type for the title page 
—though smaller by many points,—as is used to-day. The paper breathed 
the same spirit of independence then as now. Comparing its own humble 
size and price (one cent,) with the large blanket-sheet rivals then bidding 
for public favor, it said :— 

‘«We shall try to make up in industry, good taste, brevity, variety, 
point, piquancy, and cheapness, what we lack in size.”’ 

In the opening announcement, printed on the first page, Mr. Bennett 
said,—and his words sound prophetic now:— 

‘«*We know,’ says the fair Ophelia, ‘what we are, but know not 
what we may be.’ ’’ 

As to his policy, he said :— 

‘«We openly disclaim all steel traps, all principle, as it is called, all 
party, all politics. Our only guide shall be good, sound, practical com- 
mon sense."’ 

What an innovation all this must have been, in an age when news- 
papers were bound hand and foot by political bosses! Even James Gor- 
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don Bennett himself had, up to that time, been a slave, in his journalistic 
capacity, to an oligarchy which dominated a large part of the press of the 
country. Partisan spirit ran riot, and party leaders were powerful to foster 
or toruin. It required superb courage, therefore, to defy prevailing con- 
ditions and to attempt the publication of a paper on strictly journalistic lines. 

Five hundred dollars, saved in the course of a dozen years of assiduous 
editorial work, constituted Mr. Bennett's entire money capital. 

The editorial rooms in the ‘‘ basement story’’ were not exactly sump- 
tuous. In fact, there was only one. This apartment did duty as the 
composing room, counting room, publication office, delivery room, and 
editorial sanctum. It had one chair, two tables, a small press, and two 
cases, for the use of printers, in the rear. The passing crowds, hurrying 
then, as now, back and forth between old Trinity and the custom house, 
and the sub-treasury, looked down with curious eyes at the humble publi- 
cation office. It was a scene to excite the curiosity of the most indifferent. 

In front, selling papers with one hand and writing the news of the day 
with the other, sat the grim, determined figure of James Gordon Bennett, 
then a man in the vigor of his thirties. Lithe, keen, intellectual, and ex- 
traordinarily active, the founder of the ‘‘ Herald*’ was just the sortof man to 
compel success. He couldn't afford to have luxurious quarters, so he hired 
a basement. He had no money to engage editorial writers, so he wrote 
his own editorials in the infrequent intervals between his other tasks. He 
could not employ reporters to collect the news of the day, so he collected 
it himself,—and more of it than all of his competitors combined. Street 
newsboys being unknown in those days, the indefatigable editor found time 
to increase his sales by erecting wooden stands throughout the city. As the 
artist has skillfully shown on the cover of this issue of SuccEss, the greatest 
journalistic ‘‘hustler’’ of his day—editor-in-chief though he was, and owner 
as well,—was not ashamed to pass the freshly printed sheets over his own 
table and accept in payment the coins of his patrons. 

What a picture for the ‘‘ haven’ t-got-a-chance’’ young men of ee 
to contemplate! What chance had James Gordon Bennett, it may be ked, 
against the fifteen older and richer papers of his day, papers enjoying a 
circulation of 42,000 copies daily, and bitterly opposed to such an innova- 
tion as his? 

The answer is found in that cellar-sanctum,—and in Herald Square, 


I" is one of the romances of history that the ‘‘ London Times,’’ the great- 
est of all English journals, sprang into existence, Phenix-like, out of 
the ruins of a great fortune. 
John Walter, a shipper and coal merchant, stood one in 
1782 on the quay along the Thames which had been the scene of his 
early successful business career, and of his later commercial triumphs, 
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He was ruined. A French gunboat had cap- 
tured his fleet and left him bankrupt. Walking 
away, he determined to begin life anew by seiz- 
ing the very first opportunity for employment 
that presented. A printer named Henry Johnson 
met him, took him to a dingy room where he was 
himself struggling with poverty, and explained 
an invention he had recently perfected. The 
latter he called the ‘‘logotype’’ process of compo- 
sition, by sticking the letters together and forming 
words of them and using the words instead of 
letters for composition. The two men had the 
process patented, started a type foundry, and be- 
ga The new idea was fairly success- 
ful for a while, many printers adopting it in their 
work as a saver of time; but the objection which 
operated most strongly against it was that it was 
expensive in work requiring a large vocabulary. 

fo advertise properly the new type and set 
forth its practical value, the type founders started 
the ‘‘Universal Daily Register,’’ setting the 


n siness. 


whole paper up by their process. This was in 
1785. Three years later, the name of the paper 
was changed to ‘‘ The Times,’’ appearing for the 


first time on January 2, 1788. 
Editor Walter was a better business man than 
st, it seems, for he was frequently in trouble, 
owing to his caustic comments on royalty and the 
aristocracy. On one occasion he declared the 
York was ‘‘insincere’’ in professing 
gladness over the recovery of the king from seri- 
ous illness. He was arrested and placed in the 

ry for libel. 
such a start—a small, single sheet con- 
taining half a column of foreign news, one column 
of « estic news, and advertisements like ‘‘ The 
n Pill’’ and «‘ The Opiate of Life,’’ which 
would not now accept,—has risen the 
g nd most influential of newspapers, with 
the distinction ot over a century of uninterrupted 
prosperit The London ‘‘Times’’ is owned 
t the Walter family. 


« a 


A Frozen Cradle for the New York ‘‘ Times” 


S y no other great newspaper ever had so 
5 nge a birthplace as the New York‘‘ Times."’ 
It was promulgated in the middle of the Hudson 
I Three men were walking across the ice- 

tream from the town of Albany, one freez- 
ing day in February, 1851. They were Henry J. 
then the speaker of the New York 
assembly, George Jones, a publisher, and E. B. 
Wesley, a banker. Then and there the plan of 
the per was evolved. 

Mr. Raymond was the most enthusiastic of the 
rio. For ten years previous he had been writing 
for th New Yorker,’’ Horace Greeley's first 
paper, and his articles over the name ‘‘ Fantone’”’ 
had attracted wide attention and brought their 

tl nto the field of politics, where he after- 
wards became a leader. Mr. Greeley had been 
paying Mr. Raymond eight dollars a week, 
and Raymond, with his natural ambition and 
energy, had tried to make Messrs. Jones and Wes- 
le elieve that the articles were worth more. 

hey were worth, he contended, a whole paper 
with their author in the editors chair; therefore 
Mr. Raymond thought it necessary to start the 
New York ‘‘ Times.’’ 

Messrs. Jones and Wesley wanted more 
tan evidence that a new paper was a neces- 
sit Mr. Raymond was not at a loss in this 
quarter. He learned from a stockholder of the 
‘*Tribune’’ that that journal had just made an an- 
nu up of $90,000, and he had the proof 
of fact to present to Messrs. Jones and Wes- 
ley on the morning when they walked across the 
rivet Chis was all that the practical gentlemen 
ne and $110,000 was raised by them to 
the ‘*Times.’’ Its first issue appeared 
Septe er 18, 1851. 

In the meantime, Henry J. Raymond had been 
selected as assistant editor and chief reporter of 


the « Tribune,"’ for which Mr. Greeley paid him ten 
1 week. In this age a good, hustling 
can make that sum inaday. Mr. Ray- 
mond quickly won recognition as a star reporter, 
nd the lasting friendship of Daniel Webster, 
whose speeches he reported in longhand almost 
Webster had uttered them. 

Then the ‘‘ Times’’ began its career, much to 
the irin of the ‘‘ Tribune,’’ and Horace Gree- 
ley predicted its failure. Mr. Raymond soon had 
the paper running in keen opposition to the 
‘*Tribune,’’ and its editor saw that he had a 
sharp-witted rival. Mr. Greeley had ‘‘found’’ 
both Charles A. Dana and Henry J. Raymond. 


SUCCESS 


One left him to edit the ‘‘Sun,’’ and the other to 
edit the «‘Times.’’ They were his favorite pupils 
and his most formidable foes. 

Daniel Webster was responsible for Mr. Ray- 
mond’s appearance in politics, but the latter, as 
some of the historians claim, made the sad mis- 
take of being both a journalist and a politician, — 
of serving two masters. At the Whig National 
Convention in 1853, Mr. Raymond madea remark- 
able speech, for which he was dubbed by Horace 
Greeley ‘‘The Little Villain,’ a name that clung 
to him through life. One year later, Mr. Ray- 
mond was elected lieutenant-governor of New 
York, and three years later he declined the nomi- 
nation for governor. In 1856, he wrote his famous 
‘« Address to the People,’’ which was adopted as 
the platform of the Republican Party at its first 
National Convention in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 


a a a 
A “* Sun” Man’s Sick Benefit 
HEN William M. Swain was foreman of the 
printing department of the New York ‘‘Sun,”’ 

at a salary of fifteen dollars a week, he probably 
never dreamed that one day he would be able to 
sell the ‘‘Public Ledger,’’ of Philadelphia, for 
$1,000,000. While working for the ‘‘Sun,’’ Mr. 
Swain became sick. When he returned to work, there 
was a dispute over his salary, and he resigned in 
disgust. With A. S. Abell and Azariah H. Sim- 
mons, he went to Philadelphia, and, on March 
25, 1836, the ‘‘Ledger’’ made its appearance. 
Mr. Swain was a journalist of the aggressive type, 
and, although his paper was only nine by thir- 
teen and one-half inches in size, it soon became 
known as ‘‘the sheet with the chronic temper.’’ 
This was because of the editor's policy of ‘‘ roast- 
ing’’ everything that didn't suithim. He came out 
strongly for abolition, and thrice his office was 
mobbed,—and once it was almost annihilated. 

One day there walked into the office a natty- 
looking youth who desired to rent an office in the 
‘*Ledger’’ Building. He said that his name was 
George W. Childs, and that he was a publisher. 
Young Childs was immediately impressed with 
the magnitude of the ‘‘ Ledger,’’ and, a few days 
later, he met Mr. Swain in front of the building, 
and said :— 

‘«Mr. Swain, some day I would like to buy 
your paper.”’ 

Mr. Swain glared at the bold young man, and 
replied: ‘‘ You'll have gray hairs before you do."’ 

Mr Childs kept that one idea in his head,— 
the ownership of the ‘‘Ledger.'’ He worked 
diligently, and his business succeeded. Sixteen 
years later, while looking over his bank account, 
he came to the conclusion that he was prepared 
for the great object of his life. That day was 
December 3, 1864. When he entered Mr. 
Swain’ s office, that gentleman had no idea of sell- 
ing his property; but, half an hour later, Childs 
was occupying his desk, and Mr. Swain was 
trudging toward his bank to place a million dol- 
lars to his credit. George W. Childs then began 
to make the ‘‘ Ledger’’ a factor in Philadelphia. 
His first work was to place at the head of the 
editorial columns his original adage : ‘‘ The pen 
is mightier than the sword.'’ The memory of 
Mr. Childs needs no restoration in the public 
mind. The ‘‘ Ledger’’ is still published accord- 
ing to his doctrines, and speaks for itself. 


+ . os 


Henry Watterson’s Bright Idea 

I* the sleepiest city of the Middle South, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, in the summer of 1868, three 

daily papers were struggling to live in a commu- 

nity capable—at that time, —of sustaining only one, 

though one of these had been a power in the land. 

To the editorial chair of this one, the ‘ Jour- 
nal,’’ came a new editor, Henry Watterson, young, 
ambitious, energetic, with the fire of genius in his 
eye and the confidence that means success in his 
soul. He had grown up from a peripatetic jour- 
nalistic experience in Tennessee. The ‘‘Courier’’ 
was published at that time by Mr. Haldeman, an 
able business man, whose talents were taxed to 
the utmost to keep the property afloat. 

By one stroke of positive genius, Henry Watter- 
son induced the proprietor of the ‘‘Courier”’ 
to combine with the ‘‘Journal,’’ and thus make 
one great paper in place of two poor ones. The 
result is best told in Mr. Watterson’s own 
words :— 

‘«The morning of Sunday, November 8, 1868, 
the good people of Louisville, Kentucky, awoke 
to find upon their doorsteps a most unexpected 
guest. It had arrived a little before the dawn, 
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and was unannounced. Indeed, no hint of its 
coming had got abroad; and thus the wonder was 
all the greater. Truth to say, it was nota pleased 
surprise that greeted it, because, as it flared before 
the eye of the startled citizen,in big gothic letters, 
the ‘‘Courier-Journal,’’ there issued thence an 
aggressive self-confidence which affronted the 
amour propre of the sleepy villagers, who were 
used to a very different style of newspaper ap- 
proach. Nor was the absence of a respectful de- 
meanor its only offense. The ‘‘Courier’’ had its 
partisans, and the ‘‘ Journal’’ had its friends. They 
stood as ancient landmarks. They were recog- 
nized and familiar institutions. But there was a 
double-headed, hyphenated monster, which, with- 
out saying ‘‘ By your leave,’’ or ‘‘ Blast your eyes,’’ 
or any other politeness, had taken possession of 
each man's threshold, looking very like it had 
brought its knitting and had come to stay. It had, 
indeed."’ 

Thus Mr. Haldeman, who needed an editor, and 
Mr. Watterson, who needed a publisher, came to- 
gether and were able to put the trained faculties 
of both to their best account. And thus, during 
more than three decades, they have labored side 
by side, not the least difference having ever arisen 
between them; two minds operating as one in the 
close and constant supervision of every depart- 
ment and every detail; animated by the single 
purpose of issuing,every day in the year,a news- 
paper strong enough to live upon its merits as a 
newspaper, complete in its appointments, and clean 
in its methods, and at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances able to call its soul its own. 


. a a 


How a Printer Turned Failure Into Success 


When one looks at the list of failures with which 
Horace Greeley was identified, the marvel grows 
that he should have founded the great ‘‘ Tribune."’ 
No more impressive figure than the sage of Chap- 
paqua’s ever rose into view above the common- 
place level of daily journalism. He was the 
later Franklinin everything but one,—Franklin 
won political honors, while Greeley failed to obtain 
them and went to his grave a disappointed man. 

He failed first through the suspension of the 
‘« Northern Spectator,’’ on which he had been em- 
ployed as a compositor and contributor, in 1830. 

He was a tramp printer fora year, reaching 
New York, ‘‘ broke,’’ August 17, 1831. 

He started the ‘‘Morning Post,’ January 1, 
1833. It suspended in less than a month. 

He conducted ‘‘The Jeffersonian.’’ It lasted 
one year. 

He started two papers, the ‘‘ New Yorker,"’ 
and the ‘‘Log Cabin;’ and, after two exciting 
presidential campaigns, he merged them into the 
‘*Tribune,"’ April 10, 1841. 

The ‘‘ Tribune’’ was considered by few a polit- 
ical necessity, but its founder believed there should 
be something done to counteract the cheap Demo- 
cratic papers. One thousand dollars, borrowed 
from personal friends, was all the money the 
great editor could scrape together to launch his 
splendid idea. He was courageous to a degree, 
refusing to be crowded out by the bitter oppo- 
sition of the ‘‘Times,’’ ‘‘Sun,’’ and ‘ Herald.’’ 
The ‘‘Sun’s’’ representatives went so far as to 
bribe the ‘‘Tribune’s’’ carriers to give up their 
routes; the others satisfied themselves with 
abusing the vigorous new editor and his venture. 

Mr. Greeley was a member of congress in 
1848, with John Quincy Adams and Abraham 
Lincoln as fellow members, but he made enemies 
by exposing the abuses of the mileage accounts of 
his associates, and by violently opposing the 
Mexican War as aslaveholder’s scheme to extend 
the territory of bondage. 

. 


a . 


Three Bits of Western Romance 


I’ the old Comstock days, the Virginia City, 

Nevada, ‘‘ Enterprise’’ became a great paper, 
and Mark Twain was engaged to write for it at 
a figure that would be considered to-day a star- 
vation salary. 

Further west, amid the gold hills of California, 
a stalwart, rugged, ambitious young miner saw a 
great destiny for the state. He was George 
Hearst; and,when his millions began to grow, he 
moved to the young metropolis, San Francisco, 
and resurrected the ‘‘ Examiner’’ from the ashes 
of despair. Through its columns he fought for 
the best interests of the. West, and his people 
elected him a United States senator. 
noble widow and his enterprising son we are in- 


[Concluded on page 574) 
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"Wrachincaeat™ s Brilliant Winter Pageant 


Ts winter bids fair to be the most joyous season of social gayety ever 
experienced in Washington. A new lease of life having been voted 
to the administration, its friends will enter with zest into the pleasures 
which wealth and power and popularity always swing into their train, par- 
ticularly during the first winter following a decisive political victory. 

New senators and representatives are getting acquainted with their sur- 
roundings, many of them in advance of the date upon which they will take 
their seats. New diplomatic representatives are arriving, and everybody is 
preparing for a lively exchange of festive compliments. 

An influx of young men is the feature of the Senate most noteworthy 
at present. The old men are gradually giving way to the ‘‘ boys’’ of the 
House. Joseph Bailey, fresh-faced and debonair, succeeds Horace Chil- 
ton from Texas. Jonathan P. Dolliver, dark and handsome in his junior 
forties, takes the seat of the late Senator Gear, of Iowa. North Carolina 
and some of the prairie states will soon contribute to the era of youthful 
senators. Former Senator Quay, of Pennsylvania, who insists that he is 
going back, will also ask to be enrolled with the younger set, including 
such frisky ‘‘boys’’ as Chauncey M. Depew and Marcus A. Hanna. 


a s 

FEW members of the diplomatic corps have aroused such curiosity as the 

wife of the lately accredited Japanese minister, Madam Takahira. She 
is the first Europeanized lady from the Flowery Kingdom who has presid- 
ed over the Washington legation. Hitherto we have had typical natives 
of that enterprising little country, —cultured, refined, and accomplished, it is 
true, but Japanese for all that. Madam Takahira is almost Parisian in her 
elegance and in her acquaintance with the usages of Western civilization. 
She has lived in almost every continental country, for her husband is one 
of the foremost diplomats in the service. For five years he represented 
the Mikado at the staid and aristocratic court of Vienna, and it was there 
that Madam Takahira acquired her knowledge of Europeans. 

She is a beautiful woman, larger than most of her countrywomen, and 
educated far beyond the average, even in a country where the new woman 
thrives. She is the first Japanese lady who has come to Washington in 
European dress; and, while society misses the quaint garments familiar long 
before the days of ‘‘Yum-Yum,’’ every one concedes that this brilliant 
Eastern matron has exquisite taste, and that her Paris gowns, hats, and femi- 
nine fixings would honor the most fastidious belle of New York. Her 
jewels are remarkable. A tiara of diamonds and a necklace of pearls are 
the despair of less fortunate ladies. Madam Takahira will give a series of 
entertainments at the legation this winter, and society is on the gud vive to 
learn the novelties which she has in store. Something unique is expected 
of this beautiful and one daughter vg Japan. 


DAINTY, bright-eyed little lady is ids Shen Yung, wife of the first 

secretary of the Chinese legation. Like all other orientals, she leads 
a secluded life,and is seldom seen in the gay world. Last summer, a boun- 
cing boy was born in this family. All her time is devoted to the boy; for, 
among the high-class followers of Confucius, the method of rearing chil- 
dren is full of wondrous and involved plans. She likes America, but 
is reserved and diffident and finds more comfort among her own people 
than in mingling with the radiant beings known as American women. 
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MADAM TAKAHIRA 


MADAM SHEN 


But this charming celestial has unbent sufficiently to use an automobile 
and to allow Mr. Shen to buy an American carriage of the very latest de- 
sign for the precious baby. In all other ways, she adheres rigidly to the 
ways of her forefathers,—small shoes, flowing brocades, and stiff chairs. 
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Ms MARGARET CASSINI, daughter of the Russian ambassador, has just 

been created a countess in her own right by the czar. The young 

noblewoman, who will be seen much in society this winter, posed to Cline- 

dinst especially for the accompanying photogravure, which shows one of 

her wonderful new Paris gowns. 
. 
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GESora DoNNA MARIA DE CALVO, wife of the minister of Costa Rica, is a 

matron typical of the Latin races. She is a very gifted woman, beauti- 
ful in person, well educated and accomplished, although the smart set en- 
joys her society rarely. She is the mother of seven bright-eyed children, 
who form, with her, one of the most delightful groups to be seen on the 
promenades of the capital. The sefora is a devout Catholic, with practi- 
cal ideas of the performance of works of mercy, and is often to be seen 
ministering to the afflicted and the sick. The Home for the Aged, con- 
ducted by the Little Sisters of the Poor, is frequently the beneficiary of the 
sweet charity of this family. Sefior Calvo and his family have been in this 
country since 1896. Two of his children were born under the stars and 
stripes and are very proud of the fact. 


a oe o 
The Czar’s Plan of Universal Peace Is Still a Dream 


JoOsEPH WHEELER 
(Major-General, United States Army) 


The century which we have just left behind was pre-eminent in war as 
well as in peace. It saw the greatest feats of Napoleon Bonaparte, the 
most remarkable military leader in history. It brought forth our own 
tremendous civil conflict. During its years there were vastly greater 
changes in the methods and weapons of warfare than had marked any 
previous century; and, near its close, came that vision of an emperor, the 
dream of universal peace. 

I believe that the czar of Russia is sincere in his wish for disarmament 
and peace. He sees that it is by peace and not by war that his empire 
will progress. But the dream came to naught, of course. 

Why? Because it would be in the nature of things impossible for 
men and nations to abruptly cast aside a habit that was acquired before 
history began, and is, after all, an instinct. All animals fight, and will 
continue to, I think. The better the animals, the fiercer and more fatal 
the conflict. In the Napoleonic wars, and in our Civil War, the highest 
types of men were engaged. This is why history has no record of any other 
such battlefields as Waterloo, Gettysburg, and Shiloh. We fought the 
Mexicans and Spaniards and drove them before us with comparatively 
little effort. But when men of northern blood meet in battle it is a contest 
to thedeath. This is especially true when the indomitable Anglo-Saxon spirit 
is on each side. Even ‘‘Romans in Rome's quarrels'’ fought less fiercely. 
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Grave Problems of the 
Twentieth-Century City 


ky BALLINGTON BooTH 





Wy TH twentieth-century city presents evils, 
“a which can be cured or removed; yet it 
also presents some that are like the heads 
he fabled water-snake which Hercules attacked. As fast as the sup- 
sed deliverance appears, and their heads are cut off, they rear them- 
es again, larger and stronger than before. It will be understood that 
mited space one can do no more than briefly allude to a few of the evils 
sented inthe modern city. I will mention four which constitute prob- 
s that claim serious thought, and even clamor for speedy solution, in 
1inds of right-thinking men. 


Neglect Is Far Too Often the Unfortunate Lot of Urban Childhood 


~Child-life is stunted and perverted through the unfortunate environ- 
n which it exists. From almost the first breath to the period when 
hild is graduated from the slums, (if such graduation ever comes, ) child- 
many instances is surrounded by a pernicious atmosphere which 
the possibilities of moral and religious training. As a young plant 
varfed and stunted by being deprived of air, light, and warmth, so the 
nd and child-heart, amid fever-ridden and vice-compelling in- 
neces, are unfitted for that natural growth of the better nature and the 
nstincts, the development of which is theirs by right. Only a few 
since, two children were brought to the notice of the Volunteers, 
plight would almost move a heart of stone. They had been dis- 
ered living in a dark and vicious locality, in a hovel little better than 
r, where the worst form of life was presented. What chance had 
They are pretty children; but, reared in ignorance and depravity, 
t was to be expected of them, even if they should survive the hard, 
n circumstances amid which they lived? Thisis but one case of many. 
not speak too highly of the kindergarten as a helpful institution, but 
ppears to me that something on a more extensive scale should be in- 
iced for child-life in the great cities. 


The Massing of Population In Crowded Tenements Is Ruinous, Too 


-The crowded condition of the more populous sections of large cities 

ve been accustomed to view with a measure of horror. The density 

population in London, Paris, Berlin, and other cities of the Old World, 

ribed in many voluminous treatises respecting the problems they 

But it is becoming apparent that we are in danger of like con- 

ns in our American centers. I have just seen a chart showing that 

ew York there is an average of nearly nineteen persons to a dwelling. 

loboken, the average is between twelve and thirteen; in Fall River, 

eleven to twelve; in Jersey City, Chicago, and Boston, between eight 

ne. This chart represents the census ten years ago, and, when one 

nto consideration the number of dwellings in which only two or three 

, the average is much larger and more serious. The problem 

me almost universal, for, at the same time, (thanks to modern 

ement and rapid transit,) more fortunate families are gravitating to 

surbs. The others, of course, less fortunate, have to remain in the 

ed and ever crowding sections. Manhattan's present average of 

ers to a dwelling is estimated to be twenty-three persons, which is 
ruinous from the standpoint of good. health or of sound morals. 


By Far the Most Active Menace to the City, Is the Saloon 


Chere is a steady increase in the number of places expressly licensed 
he sale of intoxicating drinks. Viewed from the most conservative 
point and with sober judgment, this increase is assuming proportions 

re am active menace to society. In the comparatively quiet town 
ige, the traffic of the saloon is confessedly bringing in its train dis- 
nce to domestic peace, injury to local business interests, and poverty 
e thrifty and prosperous homes. But in no place is the injurious 
ence of the saloon a more potent factor than in the city, and it is the 
loon which swells the annual expenditure for liquor to $1, 220, 000, 000. 
for our governments, civil and ecclesiastic, to say how long a premium 
e placed upon the city saloon. 


Young Men Are Drifting Rapidly Away from the Old, Safe Paths 


Comparatively few young menare connected with religious societies 
nstitutions. Thoughtful students of the religious conditions of the 
well to ask the question, ‘* Where are the majority of our young 
n the cities found on Sunday?’’ It is even more essential to ask, 
\re the majority of the young men of our cities associated with any 
in institution at all?’ We are quite ready to concede an increase 
hurches, of church machinery, and even of church influence, (and 
en's blessing attend them!) but it should be borne in mind that there 
been, and is still, a steady and ever increasing population of young 
n this country, especially in the cities. Simultaneously with this 
rowth of youth has been the increase in the theater, the saloon, the race 
k, the dive, and corresponding evils. The problem, therefore, more 
verly resolves itself into the question, ‘‘Are there correspondingly more 
men, Or as many young men, in touch with our churches and 
Christian life, as there were ten years ago?’’ Where do the thousands of 
ys who grow into youth go after they have passed through our Sunday 
hools, and where do the tens of thousands of boys who are not graduated 
the Sunday school's influence go, after they have grown into youth ? 
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The Kindling Hope of the 
Twentieth-Century Convict 


MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH 








wert WHITMAN was fond of saying he 

never saw a convict, that he did not 
wonder by what a hair's breadth he had 
escaped being in his place. Yet the convict, and especially the ex-con- 
vict, has remained the pariah and outcast of all the centuries. There 
has been no place in ljfe for him. He must turn back to prison and die 
there, or face the scorn of unforgiving respectability. 

Five years ago, while we were holding services in one of the prisons of 
New York State, I looked upon the uplifted faces of the prisoners, and was 
overpowered by the thought of the hopelessness of their position. Upon 
almost every countenance was a heavy, settled look of despair, and a con- 
sciousness of the fact that any aspirations remaining to them must be 
blighted by the crime already committed. The great need of some means 
by which these unhappy beings might escape the doom awaiting them, 
upon their release from bondage, dawned upon me, and from that moment 
I resolved to make their redemption my life-work. 


Three-Fourths of the Convicts Have Proved Worthy of Trust 


We were then holding religious services in a number of prisons, and 
began to band into leagues those prisoners who professed repentance. 
Since then we have established two Hope Halls, one in Chicago and one in 
Flushing, New York, where these convicts, when released, are received. 
There they are kept on probation to prove their worthiness for positions of 
trust and confidence among their more fortunate fellows. Those who satisfy 
us they can be trusted—and fully seventy-five per cent. of the thirteen hun- 
dred men graduated at Hope Halls do,—are furnished with situations 
sufficiently good to make them self-supporting. 

From the inception of this plan until the present successful fruition, the 
wardens of the various prisons have coéperated. They realize that little is 
done, in the routine of prison life, to fit a man for a re-entrance into the 
outside world. Many leading prison authorities share my opinion that long 
terms of imprisonment often do more harm than good, and that, with the 
first twelve months, the man may have learned and profited by his experi- 
ence to the full extent of its benefit; whereas, during long terms of confine- 
ment, he will only be crushed and’ made unfit to take his place in life’s 
battle. The real purpose of punishment should be to reform and not to 
destroy. The indeterminate sentence, as enforced in Illinois, could it 
be the law in every state, would reform a much larger per cent. of the eighty 
thousand convicts in our prisons of this country than we can now hope for. 


The Hope of Happier Days To Come Is Potential 


Our first aim in our work amongst the convicts is to gain their confi- 
dence and love, and make them feel that we are all children of one Father. 
We talk and pray with them individually, holding out to them the hope 
of happier days to come when, their liberty regained, they can have an 
opportunity to regain the confidence and respect of their fellow men. In- 
stead of iooking forward to their release from prison almost with dread, as 
in the past,they gradually come to look forward to their liberty as a chance 
to prove that they are not wholly bad. Many, in fact, have been the 
victims of circumstances, or have lacked the moral training enjoyed by others. 

The following instance will serve to illustrate how I gain the confi- 
dence of these convicts :— 

One man, who had never done a stroke of work in his life, is now 
filling a position which we secured for him. He was such an uncontrollable 
boy that he was sent to the Reform School. After being discharged, he com- 
mitted some offense and was sent to state prison. In all he served seven 
terms. I saw him at Sing Sing,and made him promise to come and see me 
upon his release. He came to our headquarters and | said to him, ‘‘ Now 
let us pray.’ Thereupon, he hurriedly replied, «‘I am going home now."’ 
However, I persuaded him to join me in prayer, and ‘from that hour the 
man became one of my most zealous helpers. To-day he is a member of 
our maintenance league, contr:buting adollar per month toward the work 
which is helping others iv overcome their past. 

The drink evil is, of course, the primary cause of most crime. Crime 
follows drink as a tiger does blood, and we find that most convicts’ families 
as a consequence are left destitute, and we have had to help them along, 
too. It is they who furnish most of the heart-breaking pathos of criminal 
life. Many sad stories could be told of the family left behind the man who 
goes to prison. But there are also many happy stories of the reformed 
convict restored to wife and children through Hope Hall. 


Many Helping Hands Are Now Stretched Forth to Aid Us 


We confine our work to no creed or sect, but Protestant, Catholic, Jew, 
and infidel, are alike welcome to our ‘‘ homes,’’ the only condition being 
that they must conform to the rules, and prove sincere in their reformation. 

At first the most difficult part of our work was to procure employment 
for released convicts. With all our assurances, men would not entrust the 
man with a criminal record with their business. The reformed convict was 
looked upon as an-impossibility, but these poor fellows had won my confi- 
dence and I pleaded with business men “to give them some small chance 
to live. With success the prejudice gradually disappeared; and now, in 
Chicago, where we receive twelve men per week from the prisons, we have 
more positions than we have men. I have-some fine letters from business 


men concerning the trustworthiness and reliability of ‘‘my boys.”’ 
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] READ the other day, that one of your millionaires expressed an ambi- 

tion to be a member of congress; but, on being invited to express his 
views by the inevitable reporter, he said he had no such intention, adding 
that the enjoyments of his private life were such that he was not disposed 


to exchange them for the turmoil of politics. 
a very public-spirited statement. 

I do not share the opinion that the love of private life is any excuse 
for shirking public obligations, But it is true that any man who enters 
public life in this country or in the United States—I am sorry to say that 
it is now more so in this country than in the United States,—must make 
great sacrifices, and must be prepared to brave not only criticism and 
abuse as a public man, but also attacks upon his personal honor,—attacks 
which, if he had clung to private life, he would never have been subjected to. 

We English have reached a turning-point in our history,—a critical 
time. We are at the parting of the ways. The last chapter has been 
closed; we are about to commence a new one, and it is not too much to 
say that the fortunes of the empire and the destinies of our race depend 
upon its opening words. 

What are those words to be? 

What is to be the heading of this new chapter which will commence 
with the twentieth century? If I dare to speak for my countrymen, I 
think that they have already answered the question. I think this new 
chapter of our history will be rightly entitled ‘‘ The Unity of the Empire.’’ 
It is a great work, that will make illustrious the beginning of the coming 
century. Go back in the history of the country, and what do you find ? 

You find an older imperialism,—based, perhaps, too much upon the 
Roman model,—an imperialism which implied the establishment by con- 
quest of tributary countries, which were exploited for the exclusive benefit 
of what can hardly be called the motherland in such a case, but, rather, 
the step-mother at home. When that policy broke down, as it deserved to 
do, when the great American Revolution taught this country a lesson, then, 
| am afraid, we fell into the opposite extreme in colony management. 


Things are Different Now, Colonially Speaking 

Then there came a period of reaction and apathy and indifference, in 
which we looked upon the colonies as encumbrances; then, indeed,—to 
use the expression of a distinguished statesman with whom I do not agree, 
—we flouted the colonies, and regarded them as burdens and impedi- 
ments. We expected their separation; we almost desired it. 

Well, that period lasted down almost to the present day. It is only 
within the last few years that we have got free from that pusillanimous re- 
pudiation of national and imperial obligation. 

Now a great change has come over our people. 

I think myself that it came over the people before it came over our 
rulers,—and now it has come over both. We are imperialists, and we 
have at last abandoned the craven fear of being great, which was the dis- 
grace—I can call it no less,—of a previous age. 

And now we find that our people—the democracy,—understand the 
nature and extent of the possibilities of this great empire of ours. Think 
of itt—-anm empire such as the world has never before seen! Think of its 
area, Covering a great portion of the globe! Think of its population, em- 
bracing four hundred millions of people of almost every race under the 
sun! Think of the diversity of its products! Everything that is necessary, 
or useful, or grateful to man, is produced under the Union Jack. 

Think also of the responsibilities and the obligations which the pos- 
session of such an empire entails! We have to bring to all these depend- 
ent races—as to all kinsmen abroad we have already brought,—freedom, 
and justice, and civilization, and peace. And we recognize that all these 
varied peoples have become one family. We recognize that their good is 
ours, and our strength is theirs. 


The Destiny of the British Race is Clearly Imperialistic 


What should we be without our empire? Two small islands, with 
an overcrowded population, in the Northern Sea. What would they be 
without us? Fragments,—nations, indeed, but without the fullness of 
national life, without the cohesion that enables them to look the world in 
the face. We are bound together, also, by something which, in interna- 
tional and national affairs, is, perhaps, even stronger than material inter- 
ests, —by the ties of sentiment, by common ideals and common aspira- 
tions. We crave from them, from our kinsfolk, from our fellow-subjects, 
their affection; we invite their sympathy; we delight in their support. 

That does not mean that we are hostile to other nations. On the 
contrary, we desire their friendship, too. We should be glad to have their 
’pprobation if it were not purchased at the cost of more essential objects. 
\\e hope that they will reciprocate the friendly feelings which we express 
and feel for them; but, if not, we will humbly submit to our destiny,—we 
‘ill endeavor to do without it, conscious of our rectitude. 

If we cannot persuade them, then we must be isolated; but if, even 
then, we are surrounded and buttressed by these groups of sister nations, I 
«y, in the words of the Canadian statesman, our isolation will be a splen- 
1:1 isolation. I do not say this in any spirit of vulgar ostentation. I do 


I do not think that that was 
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not think that the view I am putting before you is an ignoble view of our 
national destiny. No; it is better for all of us; it widens our horizon and 
broadens our view to be free men in a company of nations, to be citizens of 
no mean city. We have the comfort of knowing that, if even the worst 
of disasters were to overtake this country; if we were to be, as is often 
prophesied by our critics abroad, a fallen state; or if, by some physical 
convulsion of nature, we were to sink like a volcanic island in the seas that 
we have ruled so long, even then we should leave behind kinsfolk across 


the Atlantic and in the Pacific seas, and they would carry to distant ages 
and to unknown heights the scepter of our great dominion. 


There’s Not a Sign of Decay on the English Horizon 


These are hypotheses. We see no sign of all this. To us, at any 
rate, the signs of our decadence are invisible. It is not as for a fallen state, 
or for an exhausted and effete civilization, that I invoke the obligations of 
unity. No; Britannia still rules the sea, and I think that she will continue 
to do so. Even on land, where it was beforehand certain that the difficul- 
ties of an unprecedented war under circumstances absolutely novel would 
reveal deficiencies which it is our business to correct,—even on land, we 
have done what no other nation in the world could have done, shown 
vitality, actual power, and potential resources which must be most impressive. 

What an army was that which we sent to South Africa, —not merely in 
its numbers, but in its composition, also! We sent out from these shores 
a larger force than has ever left them for a similar purpose before,—five 
times, at least, as large as the force we sent to win the battle of Waterloo. 
We have sent a force from our regular army which no one who knew the 
organization of our system ever expected could be sent. 

And then, there is the greatest feature of all in this eventful modern 
history. Look at the action of the colonies, the self-governing colonies, — 
in the period of trouble and trial which came upon the motherland! What 
sympathy have they shown! How practically they have shown it! How 
universal has been the sentiment! 

I speak of the self-governing colonies because, under the circum- 
stances, it was their aid only that we could accept. For political reasons, 
we were unable to accept the offers ‘hat crowded upon us from every de- 
pendency of the queen, and, above ~!'1 others, from the feudatory princes 
who own her beneficent suzerainty in our great dependency of India. 

Confining myself to the self-governing colonies, what have they done 
for us? At the first threat of war, they hastened spontaneously. It was 
not our suggestion, but was their own good thought to offer their aid, and 
they have given us of their best and bravest. They have fought,and some 
of them have died, to maintain the honor of the flag and the interests of 
the empire. They have done something more,—they have given us their 
moral support, the support of great, free, independent nations, proud of 
their liberty, and able to take an impartial and judicial view of the merits. 
of the struggle in which we were engaged. 


The New Imperialism May be Called a Mission 


I do not think that anything could have been more grateful to the 
people of this country, more useful with regard to our position with other 
nations, than the sight of the colonies of Great Britain, the sons of Great 
Britain, hastening freely to give their support to the motherland in a cause 
which they themselves must have considered and believed to be just. 

In view of all this, is it too much to say that, in this last twelvemonth, 
the empire has been born anew? The empire now is certainly not the 
empire of England alone, but the empire almost of the world,—of all our 
possessions, of all our dependencies. It must be borne in mind, in future, 
that we recognize in them absolute equality of right and possession in all 
that we claim in regard to ourselves. I believe that this new feeling is 
compensation for the war. 

In our trial our hands were stayed by our colonies, as the hands of 
Moses were stayed by Aaron and Hur, till victory waited on the army. 
Shall we ever forget it? Will anyone ever again dare to say that the col- 
onies are an encumbrance to the empire which they have done so much to 
maintain and support? This is the new situation. 

This is the new imperialism which has been so grossly misrepresented, 
but which is, nevertheless, so well understood, and which has received the 
overwhelming support of the majority of this country, without reference to 
party lines of division. It is full of promise for our descendants, if not for us. 

I do not think that there is any fear now that we shall not hand down 
those great possessions unimpaired and strengthened, as we received them 
from our ancestors, and I am sanguine enough to look forward to a future 
even greater than the present. I believe that, as this progress has been made 
in so short a time, in the future still greater progress will be made. I think 
I am not wrong in seeing in the federation of Canada, and in the indis- 
soluble union of the Commonwealth of Australia, a sign and example to 
our possessions in South Africa, and a foreshadowing of that great feder- 
ation,—that federation of kindred nations which will realize the dream 
of every patriotic man, and will so strengthen the foundations of the empire 
that, in the good providence of God, it will continue to fulfill, long into the 
future, its destined mission,—justice, civilization, and peace. 
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Lessons of the Rural Drama 
W. H. CRANE 


E are several elements in ‘* David Harum’’ 
t help explain its success both as a novel 
play. It rings true when it deals with emo- 
nd interests that are common to humanity 
ze. Then, too, its atmosphere is redolent 
ves and grass and flowers. As long as men 
» long will they relish aught that is in ac- 
vith their instinct for the things of Mother 
indefiled by bricks and mortar. On 
nes the piece is a typical rural drama. 


Sweet and Wholesome Plays Are Best 


tendency of playwrights to exaggerate 
nd evolve impossible situations is responsi- 
he greater portion of the failures that 
every season. This is not only true of 
themes, but applies equally to produc- 
t are fashioned after some notable 


I the 


play achieves popularity. What will follow? 
f unfaithful imitations will be hurried into 
each of which is tuned to a much higher 

n was its model. The harmony of the 
is ignored, and we are given a series 

ferent caricatures instead of recognizable 

of impossibilities rather than probabili- 

e the public very properly refuses to 
that which it cannot understand. This 

yn to distort is more particularly in evi- 
vhen the makers of plays have to do with 
characters of the type of Harum and his 
The fact is that good and simple 

ting is almost as uncommon as good and 
living. In both, it is easier to be arti- 
than to be natural. The man who writes 
oks or dramas should have the odor of 
in heart and brain. This is given to but 
nd so it comes about that the average 
r of the farm-and-field play has little sym- 
vith his creations, and is compelled to resort 
line where he should deal with detail. The 
in the drama of romantic fiction dance 
ove as the man who pulls the strings pleases, 
one may say him nay. It must be otherwise 

he work behind the footlights purports to 
reflex of actual, if humble,life. In the latter 
e, the author should be in and of his char- 
or failure is inevitable. An audience that 

t pass upon the faithfulness of action that 
bly takes place in a fictitious kingdom, 
be keenly critical when it reviews the 
lives of a group of the common people; 

he frequent wrecks of craft that set sail, 
with hoes, hayseed, and harvest homes, is 

sof of bad construction and indifferent seaman- 
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The Stage Rustic Must be True to Life 


Reflect on the many so-called ‘rural dramas’’ 
have been produced since the first days of the 
id Homestead,’’ and see if I am not cor- 
[he exceptions may be counted on the 

ers of one hand. Thecountrymen and women 
ost plays fashioned after Denman Thompson’ s 
na are absolutely unlike the people whom they 
supposed to represent,—in their appear- 

e, speech, motives, and modes of thought. 
nerally speaking, the stage rustic is as untrue to 
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nature as is the Irishman of the footlights. This 
brings me back to ‘‘ David Harum”’ as an illus- 
tration of what may result when the material 
ready to hand is intelligently utilized. Country 
life tends to individuality. In the city the con- 
tact of man with man is apt to wear away the 
rough edges of our personalities, and the result is 
a comfortable, if unpicturesque resemblance of 
each to each. Yet American playwrights, for the 
most part, seem to have overlooked the rich 
fields that lie within a journey of an hour or so 
of New York. Why, I do not know. This is the 
more curious in view of the fact that every play 
that has truthfully reflected the hopes and aspira- 
tions of our farmer or fisher folks has been an 
unqualified and prolonged success. I need not 
cite cases in point. You will remember them 
without my aid. 


The Stage Cannot Take the Pulpit’s Place 


The lessons of the real rural drama should be 
taken to heart by the theatrical fraternity as a 
whole. These lessons are obvious. The play 
that lives must be charged with a heart in- 
terest; and, the more this quality is mingled with 
the sentiment of home life, the better it will be 
for everybody concerned. Contrariwise, it is a 
mistake to attempt ‘‘class’’ productions. A society 
drama, founded on fashionable emotions, will 
not appeal to that larger public that is the back- 
bone of the box office. ‘* David Harum,”’ I also 
think, emphasizes the unreality and insincerity 
that are the curse of too many of our current at- 
tractions. Necessarily, there must always be a 
line of demarcation between life as it is and life 
as it is pictured on the stage. But the true artist, 
be he actor or author, will render this line so thin 
as to be practically invisible. The characters in 
‘* David Harum,’’ as I think, are absolute enti- 
ties as far as the requirements of the stage will 
permit of their being. Among my friends at Co- 
hasset I know prototypes of nearly every one of 
David's companions. It is this understandable 
reflection of man and motive that explains the 
perennial popularity of certain plays from the time 
of Shakespeare down to our day. 

Finally, a somewhat extended experience in 
things theatrical leads me to believe that the pub- 
lic will never submit to instruction at the expense 
of amusement. All good plays, I need scarcely 
say, have a sufficient moral. But it is gilded, 
and, because it is, the people swallow it. Ibsen's 
theories may be excellent. So,too, may be those of 
other geniuses who believe that the stage can be 
substituted for the pulpit. But they are mistaken. 
The fun first, and the lesson incidentally, is what 
our audiences insist upon. In this respect the ac- 
cepted rural drama meets the popular demand. 

As a postscript, let me add that ‘ David 
Harum"’ proves that, all statements to the con- 
trary, the intellectual appetite of the average play- 
goer is as wholesome as it is excellent. The crit- 
ical attention of men of letters, of the clergy, and 
of those who attend the theater, not seldom proves 
what I have said, as careful observers will agree. 








Music as An Educator 
ZELIE DE LUSSAN 








T HE world rolls on tomusic. The story of man- 

kind is told to the accompaniment of harmo- 
nies that are full of the spirit of the times and the 
nations that brought them into being. The more 
civilized the community, the more musical it is, 
and the more suggestive and significant will be its 
music. The lives of the great composers have 
been coincident with the best in the histories of 
the countries in which they were born and 
have labored. 


There Are Aspirations Common To All 


You may judge of aman or a municipality by 
his or its appreciation of a Verdi, a Mozart, or 
a Wagner. It takes finely-fibered individuals to 
intelligently enjoy high-class music, and such 
enjoyment is only possible where the struggle for 
mere physical existence is ended, and the blooin- 
ing and ripening of the inner and higher life is in 
progress. 

On the other hand, if the conditions are not of 
such a nature that this thorough understanding of 
the masters is possible, music still speaks to all in 
a language that is as expressive as it is universal. 
The educated ear has technical as well as estheti: 
reasons for loving a good opera, or a well-arranged 
concert. But a person who does not know one 
note from another may be as profoundly affected 
by one of Bach's fugues as is a connoisseur of classi: 
melody. For the time being, the two individuals 
are, by the magic of the composition, lifted to 
the same plane, and their emotions differ only in 
degree. 

This brings me to that upon which I wish to lay 
special stress. I believe that music, properly used 
and understood, can be made an educational force 
of the noblest type. Let me try to make my 
meaning clear, Take an average working man, 
one who relies on his muscles for his bread, and 
give him an opportunity of listening to a creation 
of, say, Chopin, or Mozart. He may not, and probably 
could not, tell you as much; but,as he listens, there 
will awaken an unsuspected life within him. He 
will be conscious of aspirations that are stifled by 
the necessities of his daily toil, of indefinable 
longings, of desires for he knows not what. The 
voices of the orchestra will call to the God within 
the man and he will feel that, after all, there is 
something more in life than mere living. 

You, my dear reader, who, I have no doubt, 
have often had your soul stirred and swayed by the 
masters, will understand what I mean. I have 
yet to see the man or woman to whom music fails 
to appeal, in the way that I have indicated. 


Music Arouses the Divinity in Men 


I presume that that which we know as educa- 
tion is the calling into being of the dormant fa: 
ulties of heart and head. This process, as we ex- 
perience it, is a slow one, which, when completed, 
often leaves the best in us untouched. But music 
penetrates to the innermost recesses of our natures, 
and, if we will but listen to its promptings, arouse 
into instant activity the divinity that is there con 
cealed. I need hardly add that I do not mean, by 
this, that | would replace our teachers and tuto 
with musicians. I use the term ‘‘education’’ in th¢ 

[Concluded on page 582) 
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HERE is a very general assumption among dip- 
lomats that the ultimate destiny of the Chi- 
nese Empire, in spite of the present lull in the 
storm, is as much an open question as it has ever 
been. Whatever the temporary compromise, it 
is impossible to evade the conviction that a vast 
stretch of territory, yet unexplored by the trader 
or promoter, promises international complications 
on a magnificent scale in the not distant future. 
Five men of thorough training in the science 
and practice of diplomacy, equipped with the 
enormous resources of powerful republics or em- 
pires, are keeping their eyes fixed upon this vast, 
unexplored treasure-house of the East, and hold- 
ing in their hands millions of armed men to attain 
their respective ends. A glance at the lives of 
these men, their methods of diplomacy, and the 
secret social and political influences and necessi- 
ties that control them, will prove of general 
interest. 


Lord Salisbury, the British Premier 
OBERT CECIL, Marquis of Salisbury, presents 
the most notable figure in this group of in- 
ternational politicians. His career covers a wider 
space of time than that of any other living statesman 
of his rank. Even in physical appearance, he is 
a most perfect type of the uncompromising fighter, 
—one who serves a principle with bulldog tenac- 
ity. The straight lines may be taken as the sym- 
bol of the mental habits of the man whose hand 
is holding the destinies of the most curiously 
composite empire on earth. He would prefer, it 
is said, to do business in short, almost curt lan- 
guage, calculated to convey distinct, clear-cut im- 
pressions; but the requirements of diplomacy 
have thwarted his natural inclinations, and he, in 
common with other diplomats, is often compelled 
to employ phrases that serve the purpose of 
evading issues. But now and then the spirit of 
his sea-roving ancestors asserts itself, and he 
speaks with a definiteness that offers no field 
for speculation. His utterance in the beginning 
of the British-Boer War, when he gave the world 
to understand this was distinctly only England's 
business, is a good example of the way Salisbury 
would prefer to deal with foreign powers. 

The Salisbury of Downing Street offers a marked 
contrast to the Salisbury of Hatfield House, the 
ancestral home of the Cecils, about forty miles 
from London. At home, the British premier is a 
simple English gentleman, with tastes divided 
between agriculture and science. In a part of 
Hatfield House is fitted a complete chemical lab- 
oratory, where the lord of the manor delves into 
the mysteries of elemental nature with the passion 
of an old-time alchemist. 

The policy upon which the British premier 
relies to secure a victory for British interests in 
China may be summed up in two words: Anglo- 
American coéperation. He is convinced that the 
identity of British and American interests in 
China will ultimately have the effect of blocking 
Russian designs there, and of securing to 
Anglo-Saxon traders the lion's share of the trade 
of the Far East. 


Count von Buelow, the German Premier 

HE ‘‘Almanach de Gotha’’ publishes the 

name of Count von Biilow as that of the min- 
ister of foreign affairs for the German Empire.* 
Very many German editors, however, are in 
great perplexity to discover whether the ‘‘ Alma- 
nach de Gotha’’ has been correctly informed, or 
whether the acting minister of foreign affairs is 
the emperor himself. The fact is that the Prus- 





* He is now the chancellor. 
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sian landowner, who has been at the head of the 
German office since the passing of the ‘Iron 
Chancellor,’’ is himself by no means certain, at 
times, whether he is a responsible minister, or 
whether the kaiser is an irresponsible monarch. 
When these moments of perplexity arise, Count 
von Biilow is in the habit of pursuing the kaiser 
in various corners of the empire and begging him 
not to commit the foreign office more deeply by 
further speeches of defiance or cajolery, nom- 
inally addressed to some occasional military or 
provincial audience, but really intended for 
official ears in foreign capitals. It is understood 
that, on two or three such occasions, the minister 
imposed discreet counsels upon his master only 
after definite threats of resignation. 

Apart from his special task of keeping the 
kaiser in order, Count von Biilow has done a 
great deal to further the colonial interests of the 
German Empire. The fact that at the end of 
the century German commerce is challenging 
the competition of the British traders in almost 
every port upon the surface of the earth is a tol- 
erably good piece of evidence of his diplomatic 
skill. 


John Hay, Our Secretary of State 
H*: Joun Hay, who has personal charge of the 
world-relations of the United States, is rec- 
ognized abroad as a diplomat of the very first 
rank. An extremely interesting chapter of Amer- 
ican history is yet to be written,—the chapter in 
which a well-informed and judicial pen shall re- 
cord the events that were transpiring in London 
and Washington during the feverish days imme- 
diately preceding the Spanish-American War. It 
is a fairly well-established historical fact that, while 
the chambers of congress in Washington were 
throbbing with the eloquent anger that culmina- 
ted in the resolution embodying the declaration of 
war against Spain, various communications were 
in progress between the foreign offices of the con- 
tinental European powers, looking to some form 
of joint action to overawe the young Titan on this 
side of the Atlantic who had reared his frowning 
head upon devastated Cuba, and was uttering the 
imperative Anglo-Saxon ‘‘Stop!’’ in the fright- 
ened ears of Spain. It is impossible to tell how 
far these four-parlers had proceeded, or how near 
the projected European coalition had approached 
to a tangible realization in fact. It is certain, 
however, that the British cabinet was approached 
with a definite proposal, from continental sources, 
providing for the imposition of a check upon what 
the diplomats of the Old World regarded as the 
land-greed of the American people. Before this 
proposal reached the Marquis of Salisbury in defi- 
nite form, John Hay, who had been in London for 
some weeks before the crisis, had mastered the 
details of the situation, and had established cor- 
dial personal relations with the directing person- 
ality of the British foreign office. The chapter of 
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history that has yet to be written will probably 
record the fact that, through the activity of Mr. 
Hay, the administration at Washington was kept 
minutely informed of the progress of the conti- 
nental negotiations through each successive phase; 
and that, when the time for action by congress 
came, Mr. Hay had furnished Judge Day, who 
was then secretary of state, with the absolute as- 
surance that the projected continental coalition 
against the United States had proved an utter 
failure. 

Mr. Hay is, beyond a doubt, one of the most 
accomplished diplomats that has entered into the 
international service of the United States; and his 
conduct of the delicate and dangerous situation in 
the Far East, so as to secure the interests of the 
United States without violating the spirit of Wash- 
ington’s farewell message, has demonstrated the 
fact that the pupil of Abraham Lincoln has not 
failed to profit by the teachings of his great master. 


M. Delcasse, the French Premier 


M DELcassé, the French minister of foreign 

* affairs, is the exact antithesis of his British 
colleague, if such a comparison may be drawn. 
Young, resourceful, agile, and somewhat of an 
opportunist, M. Delcassé is well adapted to deal 
with the variable condition of French politics. A 
man of Salisbury’s temper would be a simple im- 
possibility in a French cabinet. In Delcassé’s 
place, the British statesman would bring about a 
ministerial crisis every week during the session of 
the-chamber. 

The rise of M. Delcassé to place and power has 
been phenomenally rapid. While a young and 
turbulent deputy, he conceived the plan of bring- 
ing about the fall of the existing ministry by at- 
tacking its naval policy. Accordingly, he entered 
into correspondence with the most eminent naval 
officers, with a view of securing expert opinions 
upon the inadequacy of the naval plans of the 
government. He found that the government had 
opened his correspondence in the Paris post office 
and was forewarned of his intended cou~. He 
created such a stir in France that M. Méline was 
finally forced from office. The prominence thus 
acquired made M. Delcassé the new foreign min- 
ister. He is credited with standing in close per- 
sonal alliance with Czar Nicholas II. It is gen- 
erally conceded that Russia and France have 
reached a tacit agreement in China, whereby the 
former is to advance southward through Manchu- 
ria, and the latter northward through Cochin 
China, until the two flags meet in Central China, 


Count Lamsdorff, the Russian Premier 


WHE Count Muravieff expired in his office last 

July, and was found dead with a cigar still 
burning between his fingers, not a shock or a 
tremor became perceptible in the workings of that 
admirable piece of diplomatic machinery,—the 
Russian foreign office. A strong and steady hand 
calmly picked up the administrative pen where 
the lifeless fingers had relaxed upon it,and Lams- 
dorfi completed the administrative circular to the 
Russian diplomatic agents in China from the 
point where the sudden death of Muravieff had 
left it unfinished. It is in the line of that order 
that Russian activities in China are being di- 
rected to-day, by a man who was in closer per- 
sonal touch with the administrative details of the 
Russian foreign office than was the minister of 
foreign affairs himself. There is a more or less 
definite understanding, among diplomats, that 
Count Lamsdorff, and not Count Muravieff, was 
the real directing power, under the emperor’ s per- 
[Concluded on page 582) 
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The re-arrangement of woman will advance that 
brain development rapidly. This ‘‘discovery of 
the century,’’ as to woman, is in recognizing her 
as a person, an individual, a social constituent as 
well as a female. In the shock of discovery, 
many have fled, shrieking, imagining that, if 
woman became an individual, she would cease to 
be a female,—and that they could not bear. 

One plain question ought to allay this fear 
forever. Has man, in becoming a person, an in- 
dividual, a social constituent, become less male ? 
And, to gently add another, —were the most prom- 
inently individual women of history,—the mighty 
queens, the great authors, teachers, singers, 
actresses and the like,—were these less female? 
No answer is demanded,— only a chastened 
silence. 

Let it be stated, clearly and definitely, that a 
change in social relation does not alter the sex 
nature of the human animal. Man has passed 
under hierarchy, monarchy, oligarchy, what you 
will, and remained male. He has grown through 
pastoral, agricultural, industrial, and commercial 
relations, and remained male. So will woman, 
though she become never so fully fledged a mem- 
ber of society, remain female always. 

And as man, through all these changes, has re- 
mained an abiding member of the family, so will 
woman, whatever else she may become, remain a 
member of the family, —daughter, sister, wife, and 
mother, —world without end. 


She Remains Feminine Always in Her Progress 


But,—and here enters the largeness of the 
change,—as man, the widely connected, highly 
developed, educated, specialized, free citizen of 
a republic, makes a very different member of the 
family from his wiie-killing, infant-exposing an- 
cestors, so woman, when she at length emerges 
into the present century and takes her rightful 
place in it, will be a very different member of the 
family,—and a better one. 

Here we meet indignant opposition. 
not want a better one. 


‘““We do 
We like her just as she 
is. She is perfect. Any change would be for the 
worse. Men change, of course, and for the bet- 
ter; but women are primal, eternal, stationary 
facts. They cannot be changed, but we are so 
afraid they will be that we want to prohibit it! 
As for all this talk about ‘the New Woman,’ and 
the ‘woman’s movement,’ it is morbid,—local, 
transient,— it will pass, and all be as before."’ 

Thus say the bats and owls who cannot see the 
sunrise in their shadowy caves,—the worthy 
Mr. Partingtons who try so assiduously to sweep 
back the sea. 

But the sun rises and the sea rolls in. 

Often, the most active individuals in promoting 
a change like this fail to feel its full scope. 

They ride on the comb of the wave, are carried 
with it, and feel that all is lost when that particu- 
lar wave falls splashing to the beach. 

The woman's movement has had many voices, 
many leaders, many claims as to its imperative 
first needs. And under all, through success and 
failure, not stopping to listen to notes of triumph 
or wails of disappointment, the movement has 
gone on, is going on, will go on to its full and 
beautiful fruition. 

Without presuming to limit, or fully to define 
it, something may be contributed to further our 
knowledge of this present miracle which is work- 
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ing upon us. We all know how the quality of 
people makes our life; how a community of brave, 
generous, intelligent and courteous people is good 
to live in, and prosperous withal; and how cow- 
ards, fools and swine shed evil and multiply the 
difficulties of life. 

In our common generalizations about life, we 
have two pregnant phrases: ‘‘A happy home,’’— 
‘« The wicked world.”’ 

The home is our ideal of peace and happiness; 
the world we call all sorts of names,—‘‘cold and 


cruel,’’ ‘‘sordid,’’ ‘‘weary,’’ ‘‘hard.’’ But what 
does this mean? What is its real significance? 
It shows that we make use of a higher set of 
faculties in our home intercourse than we use in 
our world intercourse. Our standards are higher, 
our consciences are keener; we recognize our mu- 
tual duties and responsibilities, and strive to fulfill 
them. So patent is this that a burglar may be a 
good family man, and the largest railroad robber 
or political scoundrel remain the idol of his 
family. At home he is a Jekyll; abroad, a Hyde. 


Home is the Anchor in the Stress of Life 


Out of the love and unity of the home go forth 
into the world young men with high ideals and 
noble purposes; and presently they unlearn 
various virtues, bow to the standard of their time 
and place,and cheerfully take a hand in a national 
robbery-and-murder-in-uniform, while they would 
not let Tommy tease the cat at home. 

In private, we are fairly good people, for this 
century. In public, we still struggle with habits 
of the bronze age. And yet, what advance we 
have made is due to the normal development of 
social relation in ‘‘the world,’’ and thence re- 
flected in the sheltered chambers of ‘‘ the home.’’ 
The freedom of a democratic government came 
from the meetings of men outside the home. 

The justice and peace of a legalized community 
came from the meetings of men outside the home. 

The arts, the crafts, the sciences, the profes- 
sions,—the church itself,—these have all grown 
through the meetings of men outside the home. 

In our social relations we develop as human 
creatures; in our domestic relations we slowly 
manifest the advantages of character and condi- 
tion, developed in social relations. 

And in this interlocking paradox man _ has 
swung helplessly up to the present time. Social 
evolution has brought him up to a certain stage of 
development again and again; and, when he got 
so far, he seémed unable to go farther, —a sort of 
fatty degeneration of the social tissues set in, and 
that civilization ended. 

The check has been the character of the indi- 
vidual. Man could not seem to grow wise and 
good beyond a certain point, so he fell. He 
could not spread his home virtues far enough. 
What is it which has checked the growth of char- 
acter and blocked the course of civilization again 
and again? Itisthe position of woman. Because 
she had no range of activities, duties, interests, 
outside the home; because her growing human 
soul was forced to limit its loving to the small 
group of personal relations; therefore, she has 
missed the growth of brain and heart which should 
carry us over these turning-points of history where 
all the nations have fallen, and lead on to a civ- 
ilization where disease and crime shall be forgot- 
ten depths of primitive barbarism. 


She Gives Free Play to Both Brain and Heart 

She was not in the current of social growth; but 
she was always the main factor in making the in- 
dividual; and from her restricted range of life she 
has steadily filled the world with men of like re- 
striction. 

The progress of society led them up and on,— 
taught them freedom, taught them justice, taught 
them community of interest, breadth of vision, 
public spirit, civic virtue, and the endless force 
of organization. 

But the bound spirit of the home sat helpless 
in its little place, and pulled backward and down- 

[Concluded on page 584) 
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SYNOPSIS OF PART I. 
(Copyrighted, 1900, by * Success”’) 

A NEWSPAPER reporter meets Sturtevant, an impecdnious, 
ne’er-do-well artist, in a restaurant, and is impressed by an in- 
definable change that has taken place in him. . Inquiry reveals 
the fact that the artist has just read a marvelous tale which bas 
made a new man of him. Before Sturtevant cay repeat the story, 
he is called away by telephone. In the course of the next few 
weeks, the reporter is frequently encounteted by friends who 
refer to the wonderful narrative Sturtevant bas told them, and to 
its magic influence upon them. Whene~er he ts upon the point 
of hearing it, something occurs to postpone the narration. The 
recital continually evades him. Finally he believes himself to be 

ursued by the spirit of the elusive story. Subsequently, he 
Coane upon a circle of friends, one of whom is Sturtevant, 
who has just been relating the anecdote. 
a frenzy, he demands to hear it. He is directed to Sturtevant's 
room, where, in a rawhide-bound strap book, more than 
one hundred years old, he finds the magi¢ reqord. , It is repro- 
duced here, under its original title, “A Two-fold Entity.”"] 
[ NASMuCcH as I have evolved from my experience 
the one great secret of success for all worldly 
undertakings, I deem it wise, now that the num- 
ber of my days is nearly counted, to give to the 
generations that are to follow me the benefit of 
whatsoever knowledge I possess., I do not apolo- 
gize for the manner of my expression, nor for lack 
of literary merit, the latter being, 1. wot, its own 
apology. Tools much heavier than the pen have 
been my portion, and, moreover, the weight of 
years has somewhat palsied hand and brain; nev- 
ertheless, the fact I can tell, and that I deem the 
meat within the nut. What mattereth it, in what 
manner the shell be broken, so that the meat be 
obtained and rendered useful? I doubt not that 
I shall use, in the telling, expressions that have 
clung to my memory since childhood; for, when 
men attain to the number of my years, happen- 
ings of youth are like to be clearer to their percep- 
tions than are events of recent date; nor doth it 
matter much how a thought is expressed, if it be 
wholesome and helpful, and findeth the under- 
standing. 

Much have I wearied my brain anent the ques- 
tion, how best to describe this recipe for success 
that I have discovered, and it seemeth advisable to 
give it as it came to me; that is, if I relate some- 
what of the story of my life, the directions for ag- 
glomerating the substances, and supplying the 
seasonings for the accomplishment of the dish, 
will plainly be perceived. Happen they may; 
and that men may be born generations after I am 
dust, who will live to bless me for the words I write. 

My father, then, was a seafaring man who, 
early in life, forsook his vocation, and settled on 
a plantation in the colony of Virginia, where, 
some years thereafter, | was born, which event 
took place in the year 1642; and that was over a 
hundred years ago. Better for my father had it been, 
had he hearkened to the wise advice of my mother, 
that he remain in the calling of his education; but 
he would not have it so, and the good vessel he 
captained was bartered for the land I spoke of. 
Here beginneth the first lesson to be acquired :— 

Man should not be blinded to whatsoever merit 
exists in the opportunity which he hath in hand, 
remembering that a thousand promises for the 
Suture should weigh as naught against the posses- 
ston of a single piece of silver. 

When I had achieved ten years, my mother’s 
soul took flight, and two years thereafter my 
worthy father followed her. I, being their only 
begotten, was left alone; howbeit, there were 
friends who, for a time, cared for me; that is to 
say, they offered me a home beneath their roof, — 
a thing which I took advantage of for the space of 
five months. From my father’s estate there came 
to me naught; but, in the wisdom that came with 
increasing years, I convinced myself that his 
friend, under whose roof I lingered for some time, 
had defrauded him, and therefore me. 

Of the time from the age of twelve and a half 
until I was three and twenty, I will make no recital 
here, since that time hath naught to do with this 
tale; but some time. after, having in my pos- 
session the sum of sixteen guineas, ten, which 
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I had-saved from the fruits of ‘my labor, I 
took ship to Boston town, ‘where I began work 
first as a coopef,*and thereafter as a ship's car- 
penter, ‘although always» after” the craft was 
docked; for the sea was not amongst: my desires. 


Fortune will sometimes sniile upon ‘an _in- 
tended victim because of pure perversity of temper. 
Such was one of my experiences. 1 pfospered, 
and, at Seven. atid twenty, owned the yard where- 
in, less. than four years earlier, I hath, worked ‘for 
hire. Fortune, howbeit; is a jade wh0 wmpist be 
goetced; she will not be coddled. «Here begin- 
neth the second lesson to be acquited bP ae 


Fortune is ever elusive, and ¢ant é-re- 
tained by force. Deal. with her téendétly and she 
will forsake you for a stronger [Jn that, 


methinks, she is not unlike other qwomen of my 
knowledge. }, : a 

About this time, Disaster, (which jsone ofthe 
heralds of breken spirits and lost. resolve, ) paid 
me a visit. Fire ravaged my yards; leaving naught 
in its blackened path but debts, which } had not 
the coin wherewith to defray.’ I labored with my 
acquaintances, seeking assistance*for a new start, 
but the fire that had burned my competence, 
seemed also to have consumed. their sympathies. 
So it happened, within a short time, that not only 
had I lost all, but I was hopelessly indebted to 
others; and for that they cast me into prison. It 
is possible that I might have rallied from my 
losses but for this last indignity, which broke down 
my spirits so that 1 became utterly despondent. 
Upward of a year was I detained within the gaol; 
and, when | did come forth, it was not the same 
hopeful, happy man, content with his lot, and 
with confidence in the world and its people, who 
had entered there. 

Life hath many pathways, and of them by far 
the greater number lead downward. Some are 
precipitous, others are less abrupt; but ultimately, 
no matter at what inclination the angle may be 
fixed, they arrive at the same destination, —failure. 
And here beginneth the third lesson :— 

Failure exists only in the grave. Man, being 
alive, hath not yet failed; always he may turn 
about and ascend by the same path he descended 
by; and there may be one that is less abrupt, 
(albeit longer of achievement,) and more adapt- 
able to his condition. 

When I came forth from prison, I was penniless. 
In all the world I possessed naught beyond the 
poor garments which covered me, and a walking 
stick which the turnkey had permitted me to re- 
tain, since it was worthless. Being a skilled work- 
man, howbeit, I speedily found employment at 
good wages; but, having eaten of the fruit of worldly 
advantage, dissatisfaction possessed me. I be- 
came morose and sullen; whereat, to cheer my 
spirits, and for the sake of forgetting the losses | 
had sustained, I passed my evenings at the tav- 
ern. Not that I drank overmuch of liquor, except 
on occasion, (for I have ever been somewhat abste- 
mious,) but that I could laugh, and sing, and parry 
witand dbadinage with my ne’ er-do-well compan- 
ions; and here might be included the fourth 
lesson :— 

Seck comrades among the industrious, for those 
who are idle will sap your energies from you. 

It was my pleasure at that time to relate, upon 
slight provocation, the tale of my disasters, and 
to rail against the men whom I deemed to have 
wronged me, because they had seen fit not to 
come to my aid. Moreover, I found childish de- 
light in filching from my employer, each day, a 


-few moments of the time for which he paid me. 


Such a thing is less honest than downright theft. 
This habit continued and grew upon me until the 
day dawned which found me not only without 
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“Failure exists 
only 


in the grave” 
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employment, but also without character, which 
meant that I could not hope to find work with any 
other employer in Boston town. 

It was then that I regarded myself a failure. 
I can liken my condition at that time to naught 
more similar than that of a man who, descending 
the steep side of a mountain, loses his foothold. 
The farther he slides, the faster he goes. I have 
also heard this condition described by the word 
Ishmaelite, which I understand to be a man whose 
hand is against everybody, and who thinks that 
the hands of every other man are against him; 
and here beginneth the fifth lesson :— 

The Ishmaelite and the leper are the same, 
since both are abominations in the sight of man, 
—albeit they differ much, in that the former may 
be restored to perfect health. The former is en- 
tirely the result of imagination, the latter has 
poison in his blood. 

I will not discourse at length upon the gradual 
degeneration of my energies. It is not meet ever 
to dwell much upon misfortunes, (which saying 
is also worthy of remembrance.) It is enough if I 
add that the day came when | possessed naught 
wherewith to purchase food and raiment, and I 
found myself like unto a pauper, save at infre- 
quent times, when I could earn a few pence, or, 
mayhap, a shilling. Steady employment I could 
not secure, so I became emaciated in body, 
and naught but a skeleton in spirit. 

My condition, then, was deplorable; not so 
much for the body, be it said, as for the mental 
part of me, which was sick unto death. In my im- 
agination I deemed myself ostracized by the whole 
world, for I had sunk very low indeed ; and here 
beginneth the sixth and final lesson to be ac- 
quired, (which cannot be told in one sentence, nor 
in one paragraph, but must needs be adapted 
from the remainder of this tale.) 

Well do I remember my awakening, for it came 
in the night, when, in truth, I did awake from 
sleep. My bed was a pile of shavings in the 
rear of the cooper shop where once I had worked 
for hire ; my roof was the pyramid of casks, un- 
derneath which I had established myself. The 
night was cold, and I was chilled, albeit, para- 
doxically, I had been dreaming of light and 
warmth and of the repletion of good things. You 
will say, when I relate the effect the vision had 
on me, that my mind was affected. So be it, for 
it is the hope that the minds of others may be 
likewise influenced which disposes me to under- 
take the labor of this writing. It was the dream 
which converted me to the belief—nay, to the 
knowledge,—that I was possessed of two identi- 
ties ; and it was my own better self that afforded 
me the assistance for which I had pleaded in vain 
from my acquaintances. I have heard this con- 
dition described by the word ‘‘double.’’ Never- 
theless, that word does not comprehend.«ny mean- 
ing. A double can be naught more than a double, 
neither half being possessed of individuality. But 
I will not philosophize, since philosophy is naught 
but a suit of garments for the decoration of a 
dummy figure. 

Moreover, it was not the dream in itself which 
affected me ; it was the impression made by it, 
and the influence that it exerted over mé, which 
accomplished my enfranchisement. In a word, 
then, I encountered my other identity. After toil- 
ing through a tempest of snow and wind, I peered 
into a window and saw that other being. He was 
rosy with health; before him, on the hearth, blazed 
a fire of logs; there was conscious power and 
force in his demeanor ; he was physically and 
mentally muscular. I rapped timidly upon the 
door, and he bade me enter. There was a not 
unkindly smile of derision in his eyes as he mo- 
tioned me to a chair by the fire ; but he uttered 
no word of welcome ; and, when I had warmed 
myself, I went forth again into the tempest, 
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it | am,’’ was the reply. ‘‘I am he 
have been; I am he who you may 
wherefore do you hesitate? I am he 
ere, and whom you have cast out for 
ny. I am the man made in the 
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SUCCESS 


‘Why do you pursue me?’’ I next asked of 
the Presence. 

‘You have pursued me, not I you. You can 
exist without me for a time, but your path leads 
downward, and the end is death. Now that you 


approach the end, you debate if it be not politic 
that you should cleanse your house and invite me 
to enter. Step aside, then, from the brain and 
the will ; cleanse them of your presence ; only on 
that condition will I ever occupy them again."’ 





“1 WAS STARTLED INTO AN UPRIGHT POSTURE BY THE SOUND OF MY OWN VOICE” 


«« The brain hath lost its power,’’ I faltered. «‘ The 
will is a weak thing, now; can you repair them ?"’ 

‘«Listen !'’ said the Presence, and he towered 
over me while I cowered abjectly at his feet. ‘‘To 
the plus-entity of a man, all things are possible. 
The world belongs to him,—is his estate. He 
fears naught, dreads naught, stops at naught ; he 
asks no privileges, but demands them ; he domi- 
nates, and cannot cringe; his requests are orders; 
opposition flees at his approach; he levels moun- 
tains, fills in vales, and travels on an even plane 
where stumbling is unknown.”’ 

Thereafter, I slept again, and, when | awoke, | 
seemed to be in a different world. The sun was 
shining and I was conscious that birds twittered 
above my head. My body, yesterday trembling 
and uncertain, had become vigorous and filled with 
energy. I gazed upon the pyramid of casks in 
amazement that I had so long made use of it for 
an abiding place, and I was wonderingly conscious 
that I had passed my last night beneath its shelter. 

The events of the night recurred to me, and 
I looked about me for the Presence. It was not 
visible, but anon I discovered, cowering in a far 
corner of my resting place, a puny, abject, shud- 
dering figure, distorted of visage, deformed of 
shape, disheveled and unkempt of appearance. It 
tottered as it walked, for it approached me pite- 
ously; but I laughed aloud, mercilessly. _Per- 
chance I knew then that it was the minus-entity, 
and that the plus-entity was within me; albeit I 
did not then realize it. Moreover, I was in haste 
to get away ; I had no time for philosophy. There 
was much for me to do,—much ; strange it was 
that I had not thought of that yesterday. But 
yesterday was gone, —to-day was with me,—it had 
just begun. 

As had once been my daily habit, I turned my 
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steps in the direction of the tavern, where formerly 
I had partaken of my meals. I nodded cheerily 
as I entered, and smiled in recognition of returned 
salutations. Men who had ignored me for months 
bowed graciously when I passed them on the 
thoroughfare. I went to the washroom, and from 
there to the breakfast table ; afterwards, when | 
passed through the taproom, I paused a moment 
and said to the landlord :— 

‘**] will occupy the same room that I formerly 
used, if, perchance, you have it at 
disposal. If not, another will do as 
well, until I can obtain it.’’ 

Then I went out and hurried with 
all haste to the cooperage. There 
was a huge wain in the yard,and men 
were loading it with casks for ship- 
ment. I asked no questions, but, 
seizing barrels, began hurling them 
to the men who worked atop of the 
load. When this was finished, I en- 
tered the shop. There was a vacant 
bench; I recognized its disuse by 
the litter on its top. It was the same 
at which I had once worked. Strip- 
ping off my coat, I soon cleared it 
of impedimenta. In a moment more 
I was seated, with my foot on the 
vice-lever, shaving staves. 

It was an hour later when the 
master workman entered the room, 
and he paused in surprise at sight 
of me; already there was a goodly 
pile of neatly shaven staves beside 
me, for in those days I was an excel- 
lent workman; there was none bet- 
ter, but, alas! now, age hath de- 
prived me of my skill. I replied to 
his unasked question with the brief, 
but comprehensive sentence: ‘‘| 
have returned to work, sir.’" He 
nodded his head, and passed on, 
viewing the work of other men, albeit 
anon he glanced askance in my direc- 
tion. 

Here endeth the sixth and last 
lesson to be acquired, although there 
is more to be said, since from that 
moment I was a successful man, and 
ere long possessed another shipyard, 
and had acquired a full competence 
of worldly goods. 

I pray you who read, heed well the 
following admonitions, since upon 
them depend the word ‘‘success,’’ 
and all that it implies :— 

Whatsoever you desire of good 
is yours. You have but to stretch 
forth your hand and take it. 

Learn that the consciousness of 
dominant power within you is the possession of 
all things attainable. < 

Have no fear of any sort or shape, for fear is 
an adjunct of the minus-entity. 

If you have skill, apply it; the world must 
profit by it, and, therefore, you. 

Makea daily and nightly companion of your plus- 
entity; if you heed its advice, you cannot go wrong. 

Remember, philosophy is an argument; the world, 
which is your property, is an accumulation of facts. 

Go, therefore, and do that which is within you 
to do; take no heed of gestures which would 
beckon you aside; ask of no man permission to 
perform. 

The minus-entity requests favors; the plus- 
entity grants them. Fortune waits upon every 
footstep you take; seize her, bind her, hold her, 
for she is yours; she belongs to you. 

Start out now, with these admonitions in your 
mind. Stretch out your hands, and grasp the plus 
which, maybe, you have never made use of, save in 
grave emergencies. Life is an emergency most grave. 

Your plus-entity is beside you now; cleanse 
your brain, and strengthen your will. It will take 
possession. It waits upon you. 

Start to-night; start now upon this new journey. 

Be always on your guard. Whichever entity 
controls you, the other hovers at your side; beware 
lest the evil enter, even for a moment. 

My task is done. I have written the recipe for 
‘«success.’’ If followed, it cannot fail. Wherein 
I may not be entirely comprehended, the plus- 
entity of whosoever reads will supply the defi- 
ciency; and upon that Better Self of mine, I place 
the burden of imparting, to generations that are to 
come, the secret of this all-pervading good,—the 
secret of being what you have it within you fe be. 

[THE END] 


JANI 
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SWEDEN'S NEXT KING THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN 








NEY figures are this winter looming up in the public 

eye abroad, particularly in Northern Europe. Prince 
Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwerin advances from his ob- 
scure principality to take a seat on the throne of Holland 
beside his love-won Wilhelmina, their wedding being 
fixed for January 17. The Dowager Empress Frederick 
of Germany, long an invalid, bids fair to recover her 
health after all, and to survive her wonderful mother, 
Queen Victoria, who has just summoned her ‘lords and 
gentlemen”’ for another brief session of parliament. The 
German ex-empress celebrated her sixtieth birthday No- 
vember 21 last. Inher retirement, which has been made 
effective by her son's apparent wish to withdraw her from 
court life, she takes a grandmother's proverbial pride in 
the kaiser's children, particularly in the crown prince, now 
a fine manly young fellow in his teens. Both father and 
son are adept hunters who frequently visit their preserves 
together. The prince is being trained in diplomacy. 
The crown prince of Sweden is now acting as regent 
during King Oscar's illness. His queen-mother and he 
are well beloved of their people for many good qualities. 
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DOWAGER EMPRESS FREDERICK 





QUEEN VICTORIA AT WORK 
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WILHELMINA’S CHOICE 
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that she will be forced to surrender territory and spheres 
of influence. The United States is doing its best to reduce 
these demands and give China a living chance to reassert 
its government and integrity of empire. Russia is glad 
enough to rob China, but wants to do it when there is 
no one else about asking for adivision. Meanwhile, the 
allies are killing time, piling up huge debts, and inten- 
sifying the hatred of the people. Apparently they 
must retire with some sort of patched-up treaty, which 
is equivalent to defeat, or go to war in earnest. In the 
long run the situation may develop into war between 
China and the world. Were the allied armies now to with- 
draw from Peking, a foreigner’s life would not be worth 
a fig. The situation, therefore, must be considered grave. 
o - . 

GINCE the election, the future of the Democratic party 

has been a pregnant theme for discussion. Many 
eminent Democrats have given their views,—among them 
John G. Carlisle, Senators Morgan and Vest, and Rep- 
resentative Catchings of Mississippi, and there is among 
this class of Democrats an agreement that the party must 





TH programme of this session of congress is most im- 

portant. The three principal measures are the ship-subsidy bill, 
the Nicaragua Canal bill, which involves the new Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
and the army reorganization bill. Then there is the bill to reduce the war 
revenue taxes, and there will be a bill to reapportion the members of the 
house of representatives on the basis of the new census. A bill to reduce 
the representation of those Southern States where the negro has been dis- 
franchised may possibly be pushed, though this move is doubtful. We are 
likely to have a new star in our flag, too. Oklahoma, a territory that was 
in 1889 a part of Indian Territory, but now has more than 380,000 popula- 
tion, —more than two Delawares, or two Idahos and a Nevada, or more than 
four times the population of Wyoming, all states, will ask to be admitted 
into the union asa state. It is doubtful if any bill looking to the per- 
manent government of the Philippines will be passed at this session, as 
the war there is not over, or the country’s mind fully made up what to do. 


. . = 


Tt best barometer of the prosperity of a country is the net earnings 
of its railroads. Since 1896, many of the great American railways 
have more than doubled their reported profits. Their securities on the 


markets have advanced accordingly. The southern and southwestern roads * 


show the greatest improvement, their securities in some instances more 
than trebling. The outlook for 1901 is said to be encouragingly bright. 


o + . 


D*® HEnry S. PRITCHETT, the new president of the Massachusetts Insti- 

tute of Technology, in his inaugural address, made the statement that 
college-bred men are filling more government positions than ever be- 
fore in our history. He emphasized the fact that the state needs courage, 
patriotism, and unselfishness, more than keenness of intellect, in its 


educated men. ‘‘ The scholar in politics’’ is becoming more common. 
. o - 


IF America had a standing army of 100,000 men, it would still have by far 

the smallest force of any of the world’s great powers. Our army of 
65,000 regulars and 35,000 volunteers, under the present law, will be reduced 
on the first day of next July to 27,c00 regulars, a handful of men for a 
country having scores of garrisoned ports and important islands in distant 
seas. With that number, we should have to give up the Philippines. So 
it now becomes necessary to fix the regular army at from 60,000 to 100,000 
men, increasing the regular force to the safe limit public opinion will allow, 
and reducing the volunteer force as far as possible. A volunteer soldier 
costs the government almost twice as much as a regular, and he is never 
as efficient The American volunteer is the most expensive of the world’s 
soldiers. He is always patriotic and fights well, but it is best for him to 


stay at home except in great emergencies. 
7 a - 


A™ Chinese news continues to swim in an ocean of lies. The situation 

appears to be that Germany and England, though stanchly protest- 
ing the contrary, wish to teach China to fear the West by severely punish- 
ing her criminal officials, outraging her customs, destroying her ancestral 
tombs and sacred relics, and levying such an enormous indemnity upon her 


give up Bryan and get back to its first principles. It 
has been made evident that the masses of the party are 
cooling toward him, especially in the South, where he received a smaller 
vote than in 1896. But, notwithstanding two overwhelming defeats, he is 
still to be reckoned with, in all present calculations. He is a born leader, 
and still a young man; and, if the country should not happen to travel 
a smooth road during the next four years, he may find his long sought 
opportunity to show what he can do to adjust matters. The pendulum 
may swing his way next time. From present indications, however, there 
will probably be new men and new measures in evidence in 1904. 


AUL KRUGER goes to Europe as Napoleon Bonaparte would have come 
to America after Waterloo, had he known St. Helena was to be his home. 
In no other way can the two men be associated, even in their misery. The 
sad, broken old Boer’s visit is not likely to affect the course of events in 
South Africa, for people the world over are not half so fond of fighting as 
they are of shouting. While France acclaims, England ravishes. She is 
making a desert waste of South Africa. The English conscience has stood 
many strains, but this devastation of property and annihilation of human 
beings, even if necessary to win, may touch to the quick the conscience of a 
certain class of Englishmen who are always dangerous in a moral storm. 
Unless Kitchener makes short work of his bloody task, there will be 
many groans in London counting houses and a fresh crop of Steads and 
Labouchéres to hurl anathemas at the ‘‘ blood and iron’’ cabinet. 


Tue late HenryVillard was one of the few rich men known as a writer. 
He left a volume of reminiscences, to be published a quarter of a century 


hence. Few eminent financiers make time, as he did, for such work. 
— _ + 


THE census shows that the East is slightly leading the West in the in- 
crease of population. The whole country shows a gain of twenty-one 
‘per cent. The Southwest has made the greatest gains,—especially Texas, 
which has gained nearly a million inhabitants within ten years. 

= . . 


Boston, like all other large American cities, was not able to house 
all its school children. Some one thought of a portable schoolhouse. It 
was adopted, and now there are a dozen portable schoolhouses, easily 
set up, taken down, moved and again set up, and the school is at last fol- 
lowing the children. Boston evidently means to maintain its reputed intel- 
lectual supremacy. 


s a 


THE report of the Commissioner of Education shows that the Ameri- 
can people are making as enormous strides in education as they are in 
material development and commerce. There are 16,798,362 pupils in all 
our schools and colleges, or a gain of 50,000 over the previous year. The 
average length of the school year has increased over three days since 1896. 
More than 15,000,000 attended public schools; and over 1,500,000, private 
schools; while 103,251 students are enrolled in our colleges. About one 
person in every five hundred is now receiving a college education. 
















1erica sustain, during the next fifty years, 
tremendously rapid progress it has made 
e century just closed ? 

1 limit to its achievement, a point at 


peed must be slackened ? Has that point 


hed in its ambitious, world-encircling 
beyond which conservatism will take 
f material and moral forces? 
ecasts made by some of the leaders in 
thought and material progress in this 
ess, a hopeful, almost jubilant note 
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sion is anticipated, even in the mar- 
entific accomplishment, and it is quite 
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is only to be succeeded by the 
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The Future of Electricity 
THomas A. EDISON 


may be said in favor of electricity, 
tatement must stand paramount in its 
never failed in its purpose when 
lied. Its uses are aS many as its 
1s suffered from the hands of those 

t they were acquainted with it, but it 
found friends ot long standing, to ad- 
1use and increase its popularity. Time 
t was feared as an enemy,—looked 
nning monster which mankind would 
to control, much less to understand. 
the friend, the benefactor of hu- 


een asked to say just what electricity 
plish during the coming fifty years. 
fully as much as it has accomplished 
past fifty years. It is not for me 
vhat direct lines it will create new 
for itself, nor to predict or dream the 
s it will accomplish as it goes along its 
It is not for me, either, to present 
s of massive electrical affairs that will 
»rld,—but rather to remain a plodder 
trical vineyard, to keep toiling for the 
ers may see in their dreams. 
ot too much to expect decided im- 
n many industrial appliances, now 
methods other than electrical. I be- 
e railway train will eventually be oper- 
tricity, though I have never con- 
ny great extent this particular phase 
ywer. It is more advantageous to 
| find, to perfect one thing at a time, 
o effect a score at once. Patience and 
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rmer’s Task Will be Lightened 


t be applied to farming machinery ? 

y and advantageously. This is a field 
an be made to work wonders, in the 
ears. The farmer needs to have his 

e work made more of a pleasure, for he 
in all-important factor in the world’s 
re of usefulness, and his absence from 
would be more marked than all the 

it electricity has created. The electri- 
the electrical thrasher, and electrical 
plements are not things that only fill 
of a dream. I earnestly believe that 
fifty years will find them recorded in the 


electricity has made a notable advance 
\ing industry, and its application in the 


separation of metals from ores shows that 
in this respect it has not been misap- 
plied. Indeed, it has done some marvel- 
ous work. 

So it may be with farming implements, 
and with other machinery. As a man- 
ifestation of energy it will stand supreme. 
As science unfolds its phenomena, it 
shows it mure and more to be the great 
motive power of nature. Perhaps, in years 
to come, it will be shown that all the <= 
planets are controlled and kept in their 
orbits by electricity. 


There Will Be Healing in Its Touch 


Not only as a motive power for massive 
enterprises will electricity find uses during 
the coming half century, but it will also 
be applied to the ‘‘gentler sciences,’’ if 
I may use the term. By this I mean 
surgery, optics, and astronomy, but greater 
minds than mine must dwell on this par- 
ticular branch of electrical usage. Al- 
ready we have surgical instruments that 
are being operated by electricity with grati- 
fying success; indeed, they have gone be- 
yond the experimental stage. It will find 
a large field in the operation of manu- 
facturing machinery, as the Niagara Falls 
plant shows, and it may even extend to 
the air-ship, but I think it best to confine 
its uses to the earth, until these uses have 
been exhausted. 

Electricity as a science should be made 
one of the several studies in every school 
in the land. It should rank with spelling 
and arithmetic; for, the more it is used, 
the more potent it becomes as an important 
element in all of the world’s general affairs, 
and its value, in connection with practical busi- 
ness and business affairs, cannot be,given too 
prominent a place in America’s future. 


— a . 


What Astronomy Will Have Developed 


GARRETT P. SERVISS 


THe telescopes of the next half century will lie 

on the ground, too unwieldy to be swung, 
like their predecessors of the nineteenth century, 
on lofty pillars, and will gather the light of the 
sun and stars into their optical systems by reflec- 
tion from huge, movable mirrors. The great tel- 
escope at the Paris Exposition indicates the trend 
of development for such instruments in the near 
future. 


We Shall Penetrate The Starry Fields 


These gigantic glasses will achieve marvels in 
the production of celestial photographs. Placed 
in elevated, semi-desert regions, or on mountain 
tops, they may revolutionize our ideas of the con- 
stitution of interstellar space. The late: Professor 
Keeler, director of the Lick Observatory, predicted 
that more than a hundred thousand nebulz, hith- 
erto unseen, and in fact unseeable even with the 
best of telescopes, will be revealed by the power 
of instruments no more potent than the Crossley 
photographic reflector on Mount Hamilton, Cali- 
fornia. But the instruments of the coming cen- 
tury will be, perhaps, ten times as powerful as 
the Crossley reflector. Unless every present in- 
dication fails, those instruments will reveal, not 
hundreds of thousands only, but millions of neb- 
ulz, whose radiation is of such a character that no 
human eye can ever behold them, except in the 
form of their photographic images. Yet they fill 
space all around us, their shapes are amazing, and 
their meaning, their destiny, and their relations 
to the visible universe, are things waiting to be 
ascertained. In this direction, much of the astro- 
nomical work of the next half century will lie. 

One cannot help feeling that the extraordinary 
revelations of recent years, in physical and 
chemical laboratories, concerning obscure vibra- 
tions which produce photographs without light, 
and penetrate the most opaque objects, carrying 
through them, so to speak, pictures of what lies 
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behind, must soon find an application in astron- 
omy. It is already known that electric waves, 
and invisible radiations capable of passing through 
solid bodies, come to us from the sun, and pre- 
sumably from the stars also, and it does not 
seem too much to expect that, within two or three 
decades, instruments will be devised whereby this 
new language, written in the ether, will become 
as intelligible as that of light. It may be that 
some of the strange effects noticed in photo- 
graphs of the sky are due to these influences. 

Of course the photographic telescopes that pic- 
ture millions of nebulz will catch the images of 
other millions of hitherto undetected stars. The 
population of the heavens, in stars and nebulz, is 
already known to be so great that an exact numer- 
ical reckoning of it is hopeless, and in the next 
fifty years we shall probably see the efforts of as- 
tronomers turned more and more toward the ascer- 
tainment of the constitution of the universe, as an 
organic whole. Stars and nebulz will be dealt 
with in mass, and according to their relations. 

One most interesting question that we may ex- 
pect to find solved is that of the sun’s compan- 
ionship. There are various observations and 
lines of reasoning which indicate that there exists 
a solar clan, a society of stars to which our sun 
belongs, having a common center of gravity, and 
no doubt a common origin and a common destiny. 


Fair Luna Will Be Brought Nigh 

Just which of the stars are included in this 
significant association, we do not yet know; but 
it is ‘quite within the range of probability that, in 
less than fifty years, many of them will have been 
recognized, studied, and classified. 

Coincident with these advances will be an in- 
crease of knowledge concerning the other worlds 
of the solar system. It is possible that, within 
fifty years, the visual power of telescopes will have 
been increased to tenfold its present maximum, 
to employ a much-used form of illustration. Such 
an increase in magnification would bring the 
moon within an apparent distance of ten miles, 
and Mars, when he is nearest, within less than 
two thousand miles. But, even without such pow- 
er, there is little doubt that similar advances in 
astronomical investigation will solve the problem 
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of the existence or non-existence, within the sun's 
domain, of other planets than the earth, capable 
of supporting intelligent life. And, if that prob- 
lem, in a single instance, receives a distinctly af- 
firmative solution, sober science will most cer- 
tainly attack, in earnest, the still more difficult 
problem of establishing the actual existence of 
such life and the possibility of effecting some 
communication with its representatives. 


Wireless Telegraphy 


GUGLIELMO MARCONI 
(Translated by G. A. Gilvani) 


HE development of this branch of electrical in- 
vention is extremely gratifying. I have no 
doubt that, with a little more time and a little 
more study, enough will have been accomplished 
to assure the world that its future method of 
long-distance transmission will be without cir- 
cuitous wires. I can even see greater possibili- 
ties than the one commonly known as wireless 
telegraphy; but, at this stage of progress, while 
wireless telegraphy is still in its infancy, it would 
be presumptuous to refer to them. 

Experiments made both in Europe and Amer- 
ica, during the past year, have proved the practi- 
cability of the new method. The conditions under 
which I operated, while in America, were most 
favorable. Everything tended to help me, and 
the agreeable temperature of the New York coast, 
while relieving me from my doubts, helped con- 
siderably to point out certain defects that would 
have been overlooked if the temperature had 
been less favorable. The next experiment I make 
will demonstrate that wireless telegraphy is a mat- 
ter of the near future. Look forward through a 
period of fifty years. ‘‘ What shall we see?’’ you 
ask. When aninventor stops to muse, he dreams 
that all things are perfect; but he will not dream 
of a little spiral wire or a current here or a non- 
conductor there, that would settle all doubt as to 
the success of his invention. It is not for the 
inventor to dream; it is for him to think. 

In perfecting wireless telegraphy, our greatest 
opponent will be the temperature. High pressure 
and low pressure that cover a multitude of up- 
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heavals, from tornadoes to fogs, are what 
we shall have to contend with. After this 
battle shall have been fought, which I 
hope will be within the smallest fraction 
of fifty years, then you will see the wires 
that girdle the earth woven into a mon- 
ument which will be pointed out to the 
children of the new century as the last mark 
of an impracticable method of transmitting 
words. 





- * s 


The Next Half Century 
In American Education 
David STARR JORDAN 





THE movement of education in America, 

in the past half century, has been such that 
we can speak with some certainty as to its 
future trend. In my judgment this will be, 
for the next fifty years, in the direction of 
constructive individualism. Greater efforts 
will be made to find out what the individual 
is good for, and to adapt the course of study 
toward making the most of his powers. To 
this end there will be greatly extended op- 
portunities for specialization, with a greater 
effort to bring the student into that line of 
specialization in which he will prove most 
effective. At the same time, there will be 
constantly widening opportunities for general 
culture, but this culture will be likewise adapted to 
the individual, taking into the fullest account the 
different powers and needs of different men. Too 
much emphasis cannot be laid upon the necessity 
for a broad general training, as a preparation for suc- 
cessful special training, but for this training those 
subjects must be chosen which will secure the de- 
sired result in each individual case. It is not man- 
kind which is to be trained, but the individual 
man. Some men attain culture through study of 
the noble monuments of literary antiquity. Others 
find nothing in Greek but tedious drudgery. 


Culture Will be Universally Attainable 

Some acquire genuine culture from the study of 
modern historical movements, others from the 
contemplation of physical law, or from the rela- 
tion of life to its surroundings. Whatever strength- 
ens or clarifies the mind, whatever broadens the 
horizon of the vision, or intensifies one’s interest 
in higher things, is a source of culture. Culture 
is not the result of any study or combination of 
studies. It is concerned with one’s attitude 
toward nature and humanity, and there is no 
single gate through which all may pass to attain it. 

The growing realization of the value of expert 
knowledge, itself one of the best tests of the ex- 
istence of general culture, will demand of the 
American university constantly greater thorough- 
ness in its work. Thoroughness requires costly 
appliances, the best of teachers, the best of libra- 
ries, the bestof apparatus. Especially is this true 
in the study of the applied sciences. For exam- 
ple, the subject of electricity alone demands, for 
effective instruction, a costlier plant than was 
needed for a great college of the classical stamp 
in the last generation. 


There Will Be Better Methods and Better Men 


The American university of the future must be 
wealthy, for it must have means to meet the 
needs of a very large variety of men and women. 
It must be large; for, when it meets their needs, 
students will come in larger numbers. It must be 
poor, in the best sense, because it can keep no 
idle capital. In its efforts to meet the just de- 
mands upon it, it will strain to the utmost all its 
resources. The universities of England have 
stood, in the past, for personal culture. The uni- 
versities of Germany have stood for thoroughness 
of knowledge. The universities of America, un- 
der the impulse of the virility of enlightened 
democracy, have tried to combine these two ideals 
with a third,—that of personal effectiveness. 

«« What can you do?"’ isthe question every Amer- 
ican student has to answer. The university should 
enable him to answer itwell; and, with their pres- 
ent rate of growth in usefulness and power, there 
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seems no reason why, in fifty years, the leading 
schools in higher education and specialized train- 
ing should not be on American soil. In any 
event, the future of the American republic must 
lie with the American university. In its hands 
the future is safe. The change from the Harvard 
of 1850 to that of 1890 sufficiently forecasts the 
coming change to the Harvard of 1950, for the 
same influences that have found response in the 
wise administration of President Eliot will remain 
at work for the generations to come. 

In my judgment, the same line of growth will be 
followed in the great state universities as in those 
of private foundation. The latter are freer to 
move, and better fitted for educational experi- 
ments. The state university is in closer touch 
with the people, and will carry the people with 
it. The denominational institutions will become 
distinctly specialized, as such, emphasizing gen- 
eral culture with religious training, finding their 
place as feeders to higher institutions, or else, their 
endowment permitting, they will develop into 
universities of the same general type as the 
others. To becomea living university is to recog- 
nize the movement of the times, and to respond 
to it. 

Weak Schools and Colleges Will be Eliminated 

The position of the preparatory school will be- 
come more worthy, as it is more definitely fixed. 
A good academy is far more useful than a weak 
college. The preparatory school will fill the 
space between childhood and the beginning of 
specialization. The student who leaves its doors 
will look directly toward life, no matter how long 
the vista of training which lies between. With 
the growth of real universities, all other schools 
will feel the stimulus of their activity. Better 
methods will yield better men. The influence of 
the university will be felt more and more through 
the whole school system. It will return from the 
student who goes to the university. It will follow 
the university student who goes back to the acad- 
emy as a teacher, and this mutual influence for 
good must grow greater as the years go on. So 
long as ‘‘America means opportunity,’’ so long 
will democracy mean progress. 

* a « 


The Politics of the Future 
Brrp S. COLER 


uccEss has asked me to answer the difficult 

question, ‘‘ How will the politics of the United 

States develop during the next fifty years?’’ and 
to view it from a non-partisan standpoint. 

My prophecy is this: The political conditions 
will remain about the same. There will always 
be two great parties in the field of action. No 
country, and especially no republic, can be suc- 
cessful without two distinct political mediums. It 
is the difference of opinion and the difference of 
principles that create life in politics, and politics 
will always remain an essential factor with the 
American people. 

I believe that a great deal ot good could be 
rendered the political conditions of the future, if 
it were possible to create a larger field for the 
study of political economics. In a country like 
the United States, where the consent of the gov- 
ernment lies wholly with the people, where each 
man's vote represents the full quota of his claim 
as a citizen, an education in politics seems to be 
a necessary thing. Too many voters are carried 
away by ephemeral conditions, and cast their 
votes because they think they are doing that which 
is right. These, when they are brought face to 
face with a governmental problem or a political 
theory, fail to answer, because they do not know 
how. 

Every young man of the coming generation 
should be a politician, with a policy for purity of 
government. It does not follow that, because a 

[Continued on page 588) 
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end to end of the system, train dispatchers 
to hear that the king's train was com- 

they never knew whether he would de- 

r track across a congested division, or 

ding to siding, dodging all regular 

nning, as Dan, the gray-headed driver of 

1o,'’ said, ‘‘on the outside edge of a 


n the observation room, at the rear of 
king would watch the rails recede, 
lictate to his secretaries. A jog of 

es an hour was about the proper pace 
when on an inspection tour. But 
the big man would tire of the monot- 

and orders would go across the ten- 
em upa bit’’ Then little ‘‘710"’ 
the rails out from under at a rate un- 
the giant moguls on the heavy over- 
the rush of the train would get into 


eart, and his eyes would sparkle with 
of his own power. 
street had watched the performance of 
s, and had seen him grow from a brake- 
gnate, had seen him juggle whole sys- 


s line stretched from ocean to crean, 

e stood for dividends in the money 

Then ‘‘The Street’’ said: 
his men call him ‘The King.’ ”’ 

n was the school of promotion 

branch of the system. These 

irs revealed the strength of the 

roperty, and over the desks of the office- 

y orders which made the history of 


the worid, 


rning, in early October, the gray-headed 
t in his observation window and 
the Puget Sound country fade away as 
710°’ tugged his train up the western 
e Cascades. 
to the Sound had been pleasant, his 
was sweet, and the people of the train 
ost reckless in their relaxation. The 
t on sidings to allow ponderous freights 
ind at every station there were tele- 
r the king, and ‘‘710”"’ rested until the 
had answered them. 
n they reached the great tunnel, and 
pped down the east side of the Cascades, 
ver the hills and stopped for the night on 
it Wenatchee, a tiny settlement of irri- 
rms tucked in a bend of the Columbia 
the end of a deep coudee, on the very 
the desert. 
hurry across that desert in the morn- 
the king. ‘‘I hate it We shall hear 
s yelp to-night, even here.’’ 
vn went to bed early, leaving the lights 
n to blink in quiet sociability with the 
the station. On board there was plenty 
Reports from the head office poured in 
wires directly into the king's train, for at 
operators always switched onto the long 
Then there were letters to read and sign, 
4 x three men of some importance on the 
n called to pay their respects. But finally 
lights were said. The crew crept away, 
nan, to the berths. At midnight, there 
yne astir in the train save the king and his 
negro servant, Charlie Brant. At that 
two great overland passenger trains, 
west bound, rushed into the station, for 
ee was the passing-point on the edge of 
esert. The king stepped to the window, and, 
ng his eyes from the light within, watched 
vO Magnificent trains exchange greetings and 
: hen rumble away into the night. He remarked 
: the trains being on time, asked Charlie if 
not nearly bedtime, lighted a fresh cigar, 
vn in a big leather chair, and was at ease. 
en there came a knock at his door. 
rlie ran up the long curtain, which was 
cover the full glass door. He ex 


yan, and his head was almost shaking a 

ve to the intruder’s knock, when his eyes 

fe pon a girlish figure in a light gingham dress. 
vore a natty straw hat, and at her feet was a 

s telescope grip. 


The surprise was mutual. 


Charlie stood speechless and had to be prompt- 
ed by the king, who, though surprised at the vis- 
ion that had so suddenly appeared on the plat- 
form of his car, was the. father of a grown-up 
family, and did not flush when little Miss 
Eighteen appeared before him. 


«Open the door, Charlie. 
lady wishes."’ 

Charlie obeyed, and the girl entered. She had 
never before been in a private car, and her young 
face showed surprise as her quick eyes danced 
about the richly upholstered observation car. 
Charlie placed her grip inside, closed the door, 
and stood by it, awaiting the orders of the king, 
who found the occupation of watching the girl so 
pleasant that he waited for her to speak. She fin- 
ished her survey of the room, glanced inquiringly 
at Charlie, and then looked full at the king. 
She drew a long breath, as if of relief, at seeing 
his grizzled face, and then, ina firm voice, said :— 

‘“‘It is nice in here. Are you—the—king?"’ 
There was an apologetic smile. 

‘*Yes,’’ replied the magnate. 
down ?"’ 

‘*Thank you!’’ And the girl dropped into a 
big leather chair opposite him. 

‘« They told me at the station that this was the 
king's train, and that he was aboard. They all 
act as if they are afraid of you. They said you 
would not let me speak with you, but I was de- 
termined to try, even if you are the president of 
this big road. Will you let me talk to you for a 
few moments ?"’ 

Now, the king was accustomed to all sorts of 
schemes undertaken to get an audience with him, 
but a midnight call from a pretty girl was a new 
one. His curiosity to see it through prompted 
him to ask:— 

‘* Where do you live ?"’ 

‘« At Seattle.’’ 

‘When did you leave there ?’’ 

‘To-day. I have just arrived on the Over- 
land.”’ 

‘«Did you get off here to see me?’’ 

«No, sir. I got off here because I had no 
money to go on. I am going to Spokane."’ 

‘*How do you expect to get there ?"’ 

‘«Walk,"’ replied the girl, with a quick laugh; 
and, dropping her chin into her hand, she 
asked : 

‘Do you know how far it is ?"’ 

‘«Something like one hundred and seventy-five 
miles.’’ 

There was silence for a moment, and then the 
king said :— 

‘‘That’s a pretty long walk for a girl. Why 
don’t you ask me for a pass?’’ 

The girl’s eyes sought his face in surprise. 

««T never thought of it,’ she said, frankly. ‘1 
wanted you to telegraph to Spokane. The sta- 
tion man wouldn't take the message; I wanted 
you to make him take it.’’ 

It was then the king's turn to be surprised. 

‘« You wish to tell someone you are coming ?"’ 
he asked, smiling. ‘‘ You mightwalk in ahead of 
time.’’ 

‘No. I want to tell someone I can't get there 
to-morrow, and for him to come out and meet 
me.”’ : 

‘*Him?"’ said the king. ‘Your father?’’ 

The girl flushed. 

‘*Must I tell you ?’’ 

‘It will be necessary, if I telegraph for you.’’ 

«« And—if I do,—will you telegraph ?”’ 

«Yes,’’ said the king, feeling that he was 
trapped. 

‘Well, then, you telegraph Rev. John Gleason 
to tell Ned that Amy is at Wenatchee and has 
no money. Tell Ned she will stay here till he 
comes for her. If he can’t come, she will walk 
to Spokane."’ 

*« Who is Ned ?’’ he asked. 

«*« Ned is—well, we were to have been married 
at Spokane, to-morrow.”’ 


See what the young 


‘«Won't you sit 
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Heigh-ho! Down to rock bottom, at last! 
Down to nature’s dearest theme,—a love-story. 
At midnight, on the edge of the desert, and in 
the king's train! 

The railroad man sat thinking for a moment. 

‘« Why did you start from Seattle, if you had so 
little money ?’’ 

The girl looked at the king and winked her 
eyes in thought several times before speaking. 
Then she said :-— 

‘«If you will let me, I should like to tell you all 
about it. You don’t seem so fierce as they said 
you were.”’ 

The girl smiled and leaned back in her chair. 
Charlie slid into a seat in the corner. 

‘«Ned and I have been engaged for some time. 
We became engaged before mother died. She 
approved of it, but my guardian objects."’ 

‘« Guardian ?"’ 

‘Yes. Iam anorphan. My mother left me 
a little property,—a very little. My guardian 
gets the income for keeping me, and she does n't 
want to lose it, so she opposes our marriage. Be- 
sides, —'’ 

There was silence. 

««Besides what ?’’ asked the king, kindly. 

««She wants me to marry someone else.’’ 

Charlie, becoming interested, stood up and 
then sat down again. The king bit a big chunk 
off his cigar, and looked fiercely at Charlie. 

‘*Two months ago, Ned sent me money to get 
ready for a wedding. I had my clothes made by 
a friend. My guardian did not know a thing of it 
till yesterday, when money came from him to pay 
for my ticket. She opened the letter, and refused 
to give me the money.”’ 

«‘She had no right to do that,’’ said the king. 

«‘That’s not all. She has written repeatedly 
to Ned, telling him of this other fellow, until Ned 
is wild over it. In his letter vesterday, he said I 
was to take to-day’s train, and that he would 
meet me in Spokane. He said he had made ar- 
rangements with Mr. Gleason to marry us, be- 
cause Mr.Gleason knew mamma, and knew it was 
all right. He said that, if I did not come, he 
should consider that what my guardian had writ- 
ten was true, and should start north for the mines 
at once, and not write to me again, and that I 
should never see him again, and—’ She had to 
wink hard to keep back the tears. 

‘He should have gone to Seattle for you,’’ said 
the king. 

‘He couldn't afford to get away,’’ said the 
girl. ‘‘He has been working extra time to get 
money for me."’ 

««What does he do?’’ asked the king. 

‘«He is a machinist,’’ said she. ‘*He works 
for you in the Spokane shops."’ 

There was a sly twinkle in her eyes as she 
watched the king, who actually reddened at this 
unexpected answer. 

“If he is one of my boys, you did right in 
coming to me,"’ said the king, quietly. ‘‘ How 
did you get the money to come thus far ?’’ 

««O, I saved a part of the money Ned sent me 
for clothes."’ 

‘«And you were ready to walk the remainder of 


the way ?’’ 

«Yes, sir. 1 wanted to show Ned that [ loved 
him, and not that other. I had hoped that, if I 
got part way, I would find some friend of his 
along the line who would help me. But if I can’t 
telegraph him, he will think I don’t care. It is 
my last hope.’’ 

Then she put her hands to her face, and the 
king saw the real tears sparkling through her 
fingers. 

Charlie saw them, too, and he would have 
blushed, had that been possible. As it was, he 
awkwardly stood up and extended his dust-cloth 
toward the girl. This aroused the king's ire, 
and in his nervousness he kicked Charlie's foot, 
causing that worthy to retreat in confusion from 
the room. 

‘«1 will wire your Mr.Gleason,"’ said he, ‘‘and, 
if he replies, | will take you to Spokane as my 
guest. We shall probably hear from him soon."’ 
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The girl's appeal touched the man in the king, 
and Ned's ‘‘friend’’ had been found. 

‘«Oh, please do wire him,’’ she said. ‘ Right 
away, please!'’ and a sunny smile broke through 
the April shower. 

One of the king’s secretaries entered the room 
with a telegram in his hand. 

‘‘I heard you talking, sir,’’ said he. 
dressed and wired our dispatcher in 
Spokane. This is his reply.”’ 

The king darted a glance of min- 
gled surprise and approval at his sec- 
retary, as he took the dispatch. It 
read :— 

‘*Got Reverend Gleason by ‘phone. 
Substantiates story of girl, Amy. I know 
Ned Nudd personally. Works in our 
shops. Good boy. Help ‘em out, if 
you can." 

The king read it in silence, and 
then handed it to the girl. Her color 
came as she read it. 

‘Now you believe me,"’ she said. 

‘*Perfectly,’’ said the king. ‘‘ You 
may consider yourself my guest until 
we reach Spokane."’ 

‘‘What time shall we 
she asked, quickly. 

‘Shortly after noon,’’ replied the 
king. 

Her eyes wandered off, and her chin 
went into her hands again. 

‘«Too late!’’ she said. 

‘*Nonsense! We will wire your 
friend that you are on the way."’ 

She shook her head. 

‘I'm not of age, and that guard- 
ian of mine will stop us. See here; 
I received this on the train at Ever- 
ett. My friend who made my clothes 
sent it.”’ 

She drew a telegram from her purse 


«*T ad- 


arrive ?'’ 


and handed it to the king. He saw 
that it read :— 
“Amy Scott. On American Pacific, 


eastbound. Your guardian on North 

Pacific. Will arrest you in Spokane 

and prevent wedding. I have wired 

Ned.” 

The king tugged at his shaggy beard. 

««She left Seattle ten minutes after 
you, on the other line,'’ said he, 
thoughtfully. 

He re-read the telegram. Then 
he said to his secretary, in a quick, 
short manner:— 

‘*Call Dan. Ask Spokane if that North Pa- 
cific Overland is on time."’ 

The calling of Dan meant action. The train 
awoke, and men began drawing on their clothing. 
Dan hurried, half dressed, to the presence of the 
king and the girl, and the fireman kicked open 
the drafts of ‘‘710."’ 

‘Dan, how quickly can you make Spokane, 
with a clear track ?"’ 

The gray-haired engine-driver studied his watch. 
It was one o'clock in the morning. 

‘* At five, sharp,'’ was the laconic reply. 

The assistant secretary entered with a telegram. 
The king read it aloud :-— 


“N. P. No. 1 reported on time. 


Due here at 
five A. M."’ 


The king looked at the girl, and then at the driver. 

‘«Dan, I want to get this girl into Spokane in 
time to get her married before that North Pacific 
Overland hauls in. I can have the clergyman, 
the groom, and the license at the station. We 
can hold the ceremony in this car. Ten minutes 
will do.”’ 

Dan again studied his watch. 

‘‘T'll make the run, if you say so, sir; but it’s 
ten chances to one we can't keep the track on the 
desert; it wasn’t built for such speed."’ 

The king knew this better than any man could 
tell it, and he was silent. The little room had 
been filling with men, till only the fireman and 
operator remained at their posts. 

Dan had been getting the story in fragments 
from Charlie, who had slid up behind him and 
was talking in his ear. He became interested, 
and, seeing that his president really desired to 
make the attempt, he did some thinking. There 
was silence in the room till he spoke. 

‘*If you will clear the track for me,’’ he said, 
‘‘and hold your own Eastbound Overland one 
hour, Pll hold that North Pacific Overland an 
hour, and beat them both in.’’ 

A challenge! What the president could not 
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do,a member of a labor union proposed to accom- 
plish. 

‘«How will you do it?’’ demanded the aston- 
ished king. 


‘* Beg pardon, sir. That's my part of it. You 


give the orders here; Ill answer for the other line.’’ 
The president's eyes met the earnest gaze of 
the engineer. Man to man, each was daring the 





other to action. The king, already moved to aid 
the girl, was stirred toa contest of wit and author- 
ity with the trainman. 

‘Do it!’’ said he, tugging at the gray beard. 

Then there was action such as befits a fire sta- 
tion when an alarm rings. Dan raced through the 
train, grabbing his clothes as he ran. The king 
paced the floor and began giving the orders 
which were to tie up a great division of a trans- 
continental railroad, stir the line from ocean to 
ocean, and furnish a new chapter in railway his- 
tory. 

Te ordered that his own room be made ready 
for his guest. Charlie went at it with enthusiasm. 

««Where will you sleep ?’’ asked the girl, who 
had been somewhat dazed by the sudden commo- 
tion in the car. 

‘«T'll not sleep till I have you married. I don't 
believe my engineer can hold that North Pacific 
train. I may have to pick up your Ned and carry 
you both into Idaho to marry you. Goto bed and 
get some rest. We will manage it somehow.”’ 

Amy held out her hand and the king took it. 

‘* | wish one of my girls were here to keep you 
company,’’ said he. ‘*But lock your door, and 
sleep till we call you. Good night!’’ 

Then Charlie conducted her to the snug room, 
and left her in possession. She wondered if any 
other girl was ever carried across a desert in a 
king’s train to her wedding. 

When the secre had returned from the iele- 
graph operator in the office car, where he had 
sent the first of the king’s orders, he reported 
that Dan had gone to the station with a telegram, 
refusing to send it through the king’s operator. 

‘*He is probably wiring his brother driver on 
that North Pacific train to kill time,’’ sneered the 
king. He was not in cordial sympathy with rail- 

unions. 

In a few moments the dispatcher in Spokane 
ordered the king’s train to proceed to the next 
stop, there to receive more orders. Dan kicked 
the train back viciously onto the main track, 
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and then, with a jerk, hauled out of Wenatchee 
onto the open desert. 

‘‘That girl won't get much sleep,’’ muttered 
the king. He tried pacing the floor, but Dan 
soon had him ina chair. The speed of the train 
awakened the sense of enthusiasm in the presi- 
dent at his voluntary task. 

‘«Charlie,’’ said he, ‘‘fix up a good wedding 
breakfast. Serve it at six. Lay a 
cover for that guardian."’ 

Then they prepared a telegram to 
Rev. Gleason, telling him of the plan. 
Charlie demanded flowers to deco- 
rate his table, and that took another 
telegram. Then the train crew, catch- 
ing the enthusiasm, made up a purse 
for a wedding present. This required 
another telegram, and no one would 
do to get up early and buy the present 
except the ever present newspaper 
man, and to one of these in his ac- 
quaintance, the king wired. Then 
Charlie reported trouble with his 
cooks, who were caught with a scant 
larder. The king looked puzzled, 
but Charlie had a plan. He wired 
a caterer to supply the needed things, 
including music, rice, and a wedding 
cake. 

As little ‘‘710’" sped over the rails 
to the next stop, three freights were 
struggling to get on sidings before 
the king's train should whistle. There 
the dispatcher reported the way clear 
to Spokane, and Dan smiled as he 
pulled out for a long race. But by the 
time he whistled for Ephrata, the 
king had thought of something more 
for the dispatcher, and Dan got a sig- 
nal to stop. 

The train went by Ephrata with all 
wheels sliding, for it was only a de- 
trucked freight car sitting alone on 
the desert, flanked by a water tank, 
and faced, across the track, by the 
station master’s house. Dan had to 
kick the train back to bring the king’s 
car opposite the station. Then he 
jumped from the cab. 

‘«If you want to get into Spokane 
before noon, you want to turn me 
loose. You're makin’ me stop at 
every whistling-post like a blamed 
old jerk-water accommodation.”’ 

At the next station the king's train 
was flagged by the operator, who handed a tele- 
gram aboard. Dan leaned out of the cab and 
told the operator that he was a benighted obstruc- 
tionist. The telegram was from the dispatcher, 
who said that the North Pacific Overland was re- 
ported to be fifteen minutes late. This caused 
the king to retire into his beard and reflect on the 
general ‘‘cussedness'’ of labor unions and the 
helplessness of railroad presidents, but it caused 
Dan's face to be wreathed in smiles, for he knew 
that his part of the programme was being well 
played. 

In the dispatcher’s office a weary man was an- 
swering a hundred queries, for the entire line 
had been awakened by the sudden rush of the 
king's train, and the wires tingled with one mon- 
strous ticking: ‘‘ Why?’’ 

To all the tired dispatcher replied :-— 

“It's a race fora husband. Division tied up. 

Good story by six o'’clock."’ 

‘The king is playing Cupid,’’ said the wires 
over the desert and across the prairie. And west- 
ward, over the mountains to the Sound, the wires 
sang: ‘‘ The king is playing Cupid.’ And from 
the Atlantic the wires called back: ‘‘What is 
the king doing ?"’ 

The division superintendent of the rival line, 
knowing that his president's car was attached 
to the Overland, east-bound, had left orders that, 
should anything delay the train, he was to be 
called. When the North Pacific dispatcher saw 
that his train was thirty minutes late, with no ap- 
parent reason, he called his superior by telephone. 

A few minutes later, Dan was flagged again and 
received a telegram from the North Pacific engi- 
neer. ‘It read as follows :— 

** Division superin' en i elay. 

sent out helper. oy Giemintel "Jhatt oe 

stick it out? Answer."’ 

Dan told the operator to say ‘‘stick,’’ and then 
sent the message back to the king. 

At first the great railroad man was amazed that 
his rival should be caught in the present delay. 
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r over it, he saw how both his rival and 
in the hands of their locomotive 
was Dan and his brother engineer 
aking the wedding possible. Then 
ight of something, and, smiling over 

1 secretary and dictated a message to 


It read :— 
sident of the American Pacific Rail- 
; the presence of the president of the 
Railway at the marriage of Miss 
Mr. Ec -vard Nudd, in the “ king’s 
Depot, Spokane, at 5.00 A. M. to- 


iKiast ats >. 


fearing to trust so formal a message where 
no time to be lost in acceptance, he 


yur car to that helper and come in to 

ng. I shall be glad to explain, among 

1al features, how your Overland, as 

ymes to be late into Spokane."’ 
esident of the North Pacific was a younger 
he king. He was a product of another 
while a competent official, was yet 
vare of the ability of the rough and ready 
was at the headof the rivalroad. He was 
ercial in his thought, and had more of 
He lent himself gracefully to 
s of custom, and his line boasted that 
ent's train had some style about it. 

received the king’s message, he was 
puzzled, but a few inquiries and answers 
dispatcher in Spokane set him right 
antic side of the thing at once appealed 
nd, foregoing a glorious opportunity to do 
th his rival, he accepted the invitation. 
the dispatchers of the two systems be- 
odd spectacle of two presidents rushing 
ecials across the sand hills to a mysterious 
while two overland trains dragged dis- 
ehind. And when Dan, defying all 
inged into the city limits full tilt, swayed 
hed and rocked across the yards, bring- 
th a jerk under the great train shed at 
the clock, the entire American Pacific 
had its eye on the king's train, and its 
to catch the strains of a wedding 
ind, two minutes later, the entire North 
knew that its president had arrived at 
ind tingled with amazement before the 
he was to breakfast in the king’s car. 
okane, several men and one faithful woman 
en before the sun to prepare a welcome 
maid, and make ready for the wedding. 
he king’s train rushed in, the little party 
in the car, and Charlie directed his 


$ pe lish. 


n arapid arranging of his flowers, in dis- 
the gifts which the newspaper man had 
and urging his cooks and caterers to 


the president of the North Pacific ar- 
king was on the platform to greet him. 
ckly returned to the car, where Dan 
ight the driver of the North Pacific spe- 


king had barely time to relate the story of 
when Mrs. Gleason entered from the 
own room, bringing out.the maid, who was 

1s rosily as a bride should, doubly shy 
presence of so many strange men. The 
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king presented everyone to the bridal couple by 
name. 

Amy, in spite of her position, was self-possessed 
and did not lose her natural wit. Ned was too 
nervous to voice his gratitude in the presence of 
the king, and the little woman came to the 
rescue. 

‘«] don’t know how to thank you, sir,’’ she 
said to the king. ‘I'm almost frightened when 
I see what my request has brought about.’’ 

The king insisted that he was the fortunate one. 
«« We've had a grand rush,’’ said he. ‘‘We have 
upset the dignity of the whole road, and we have 
even routed out the head of the other line to be 
our guest. It’s tothese drivers you owe your vic- 
tory over your guardian,’’ and he bowed to Dan 
and his brother engineer, an act which sent both 
those men into confusion. 

‘They have demonstrated their power quite 
effectively,’ said the president of the rival line. 
‘*I seem to be the only one who has not done 
his share in this matter. I object to the ar- 
rangement, and as a guest I desire to come bear- 
ing my gift. I am only puzzled as to how my 
humble efforts may equal the performances of 
the others.’’ 

The words were spoken with the dignity of a 
courtier, and the sweetness of a gentleman. There 
was no doubting the speaker's sincerity. 

‘A wedding trip east over one line and back 
over the other as guests of the roads would suit 
the boys. ‘They all want to see the bride,’’ said 
the dispatcher. 

‘« With pleasure,’’ said the president, smiling. 

*« Of course,’’ said the king. 

«« But my wedding gift is still unsettled,’’ said 
the president. <‘‘I suggest that, as my friend 
placed his train at the bride's disposal, I draw 
my check for an amount equal to the price of a 
night's run on a king's train."’ 

The king laughed. It was a quick laugh of 
genuine pleasure. 

‘¢ That's a bargain,’’ said he. ‘‘And, when I 
name the price, no opposition line will accuse me 
of cutting rates."’ 

The president acknowledged the reference, and 
the company congratulated Amy on her good for- 
tune. 

The clergyman, mindful of the passing time, 
spoke Edward's name and Amy's, and in the 
presence of the sympathetic company, amid the 
soft notes from hidden strings, the two stood out 
to be wedded. Quietly, and in simple words, the 
aged man of God told of knowing Amy’s mother, 
and brought to all the sweet sense of a personal 
knowledge that the lovers had won the mutual 
sanction. When the solemn words had been 
spoken, making Edward and Amy man and wife, 
he bowed his head, and in a short prayer asked 
the divine blessing on the union, which he felt 
blessed in consummating, and asked that, when 
the little company present should meet the absent 
mother on the other side, they might find her 
ready to bless each of them for a part of the morn- 
ing’s work. The simple trust of the prayer 
touched those men to action, who filled the room, 
and more than one hand went up to snap away a 
truant tear. In his heart, each said ‘‘Amen.’’ 
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The congratulations were hearty, but Charlie 
cut them short by announcing the wedding break- 
fast. He led the way to the small dining room, 
where he had prepared a table of eight covers, 
The bridal couple, the two presidents, the clergy- 
man and wife, and the two drivers were seated 
about it. The others were seated around the out- 
side of the room, with napkins and plates on their 
knees. 

When all were seated, the king said :-— 

‘The American Pacific line extends its compli- 
ments to the bride, through its president. Her 
gentle courage, her simple truth, and her honest 
love for this man, won us to her service just as 
our sweet, sincere American womanhood will al- 
ways win us. Your health and happiness !’’ 

It was quite a speech for a head grown gray over 
battles of commerce, and no wonder his voice 
was low and his throat tickling! He was back 
to his youth, when love was new, and he a brake- 
man with a young wife and a tiny cottage. 

The president, the guest, rose to his feet. 

‘«] see another side to all this,"’ said he. ‘I 
propose a toast to Cupid, god of unions, who 
has bent the man of labor unions to his purpose; 
Cupid, the unchangeable spirit of romance, who 
turns a king’s train into a Lochinvar’s charger; 
Cupid, the adaptable spirit of love, who turns the 
rivalry of commerce into a rivalry to honor a 
bride; Cupid, the incomparable conductor, tem- 
porarily in charge of the king’s train.”’ 

‘«Thank you for that speech!’’ said the bride. 

‘‘I suppose,"’ said the groom, ‘‘that I ought 
to toast Amy’s guardian."’ 

‘« There is no guardian,’’ said the king, dryly. 
Just then the two overlands rumbled into the 


station. 
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To The Loser 
Cc. F. LESTER 


Se ou've lost your race, lad? 
an it clean, and fast? 

Beaten at the tape, lad? 
Rough? Yes, but ‘tis past. 

Never mind the losing,— 
Think of how you ran; 

Smile, and shut your teeth, lad,— 
Take it like a man! 

Not the winning counts, lad, 
But the winning fair ; 

Not the losing shames, lad, 
But the weak despair; 

So, when failure stuns you, 
Don't forget your plan,— 

Smile, and shut your teeth, lad,— 
Take it like a man! 

Diamonds turned to paste, lad? 
Night instead of morn? 

Where you'd pluck a rose, lad, 
Oft you grasp a thorn? 

Time will heal the bleeding,— 
Life is but a span; 

Smile, and shut your teeth, lad,— 
Take it like a man! 

Then, when sunset comes, lad, 
When your fighting's through, 

And the Silent Guest, lad, 
Fills his cup for you, 

Shrink not,—clasp it coolly,— 
End as you began; 

Smile, and close your eyes, lad,— 
And take it like a man! 
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WHEN an author can say that he has written twenty-eight successful books, 

all of a humorous order, he has almost reached that blissful haven 
of popular approval which the adverse winds of merit and the trouble- 
some bar of originality keep so many writers from entering. John Ken- 
drick Bangs can truthfully make such a statement. Furthermore, he can tell 
you, in a pathetic “emolo, that he has seldom had a manuscript returned, 
and that, ever since he dawned on the literary sky, he has been deprived 
of that touch of despair that only an unsuccessful writer knows. 

In many ways Mr. Bangs is a remarkable man. He never writes a 
word after 10.00 P. M. Two of his books, which will take their place, ulti- 
mately, as American classics, are ‘‘The House Boat on the Styx,’ and 
‘‘Coffee and Repartee.’’ They are among the best examples of American 
humor, probably the finest save Mark Twain's works, and Holmes’s ‘‘ Au- 
tocrat of the Breakfast Table.’’ But, personally, Mr. Bangs does not 
look like a humorist, if indeed anyone can tell just what a humorist does 
look like. He has the appearance of a prosperous banker. He is tall, 
broad shouldered, well groomed, semi-bald, and his hair is tinged with 
gray. His face bears the ineffable stamp of intelligence and honor. Thack- 
eray said that ‘‘every man hasa letter of credit written on his face.’’ If that 
be true, Mr. Bangs should never be at a loss 
for ready money. Two strong characteristics 
dominate his temperament,—seriousness 
and modesty,—and both of them exert an 
influence upon his writings, with the result 
that the latter are never gross or cruel. In 
this respect, Mr. Bangs reminds one of the 
lamented Bill Nye, and I cannot help but 
remark that, if Mr. Bangs allows time to 
‘‘take its course,’ he will evolve into 
another Bill Nye in looks, in temperament, 
and in humor,—though not in golf or farm 
knowledge. Of golf Mr. Nye knew as much 
as he did about the dark side of the stars; 
in the last named he was an authority. 

Mr. Bangs believes that humor is essen- 
tial to all phases of life, —to courage, adapta- 
bility, success,—in short, to all of them. 
As a purveyor of humor, he feels that he 
has a mission in the world,—a mission, not 
a destiny. Destiny, in the mind of Mr. 
Bangs, is merely the subterfuge of the dis- 
contented. Humor,he says, is the lubrica- 
tor of the ofttimes grating 
wheels of everyday life. 

‘‘Show me a man who 
does not appreciate humor,’’ said Mr. Bangs to me, ‘‘and 
I will show you a man who is morbid, cynical, unrespon- 
sive to every call of nature. Such a man is worse than a 
pessimist, and more to be pitied. Take some of the great- 
est and most successful men in the world. Humor has 
always played an important part in their lives. Often a 
funny incident has marked the turning-point of a great 
man’s career; often some ridiculous condition has been 
the impetus of a new start in life.’’ 

Mr. Bangs is right. Did not Columbus's apparently 
hopeless task of standing an egg on end make thinkers of 
the wise men who sat around him ? Was not George Wash- 
ington credited with being a master of the truth because 
he once sawa boy punished for trying to jest with his 
father, and finally became, as Mr. Bangs facetiously re- 
marks, so ‘‘he could n't tell a lie even if he saw one ?’’ 
And didn't Johann Gutenberg invent the printing press by 
working out a theory which found its origin while he was 
playing leap-frog with some other boys on damp ground ? 
Che impression made in the soil by the boys’ feet is said 
to have given Gutenberg his first idea of the impression 
that could be made by types. 

‘*Humor is as necessary to the home as is the cook- 
ing stove,’ continued Mr.Bangs. ‘‘ 1 mean good, healthy 
humor. It eases the mind and it becomes an educator; it fills and 
makes pleasant many a long, weary night; it gives encouragement to the 
wanderer; it relieves the tired mother of the burden of her cares; it en- 
courages men and women to look on the bright side of life, and the bright 
side of life is the only side that should be exposed to view.” 

‘« Literature is the best vehicle of humor,’’ Mr. Bangs continued. ‘In 
literature it lives the longest, and in literature it can be studied and appre- 
ciated to the best advantage."’ 

**Some one has said that literature robs humor of its spontaneity!"’ 
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JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


‘*A mistake,’’ said the author, ‘‘a great mistake! 
morous book, or passage in a book, can be appreciated a hundred times 
over. The mind retains fun longer than it retains cold facts. You will 
hear a man repeat something funny that he read, years after, when he 
could n't, for his life, tell you the rudiments of the mathematical problems 


A good, solid, hu- 


which he spent years in trying to master. A good man looks upon a good 
book as a friend. He goes to it for consolation whenever he feels blue and 
sullen, whenever nostalgia claims him as her own. How quickly do the 
careworn, the tired, the strugglers, the successful ones as well, find rest 
in the realms of humor!"’ 

‘*Just as they find bitterness in the realms of defeat,’’ I remarked, 
having in mind a noted political campaign in which Mr. Bangs once 
figured, in a city not far from New York. 

Mr. Bangs smiled. Could he see humor even in defeat ? 

‘Ah! you speak of defeat,’’ he went on. ‘‘ That was the greatest 
blessing that ever happened to me. That defeat was my greatest success. 
In 1894, I was a candidate for the mayoralty of my native town,—Yonkers. 
I was born there, you know, in May, 1862. Some of my fellow townsmen 
thought that I could be of some use tothem as mayor. I was highly elated. 
I could see a great future, —congress, —per- 
chance the presidency ! but I could not go 
around and lure voters. I stayed at home 
and made no speeches, and on election day 
my opponent won by a small majority. In 
later years, when I saw how I would have 
been forced to abandon my chosen profes- 
sion tor politics, when I learned that the 
mayoralty would have taken every moment 
of my time, I was glad that I had been de- 
feated. I might have developed into a 
second Chauncey M. Depew if I'd been 
elected. I saw, for the first time, the truth 
in the saying that a man can do more to 
bring success within his grasp by standing 
by his original proposition, even if it be a 
humorous one. And politics and humor 
do not mix, unless you are a cartoonist.’’ 

John Kendrick Bangs is all a New 
Yorker. His father was Francis N. Bangs, 
the president of the Bar Association of New 
York, for many years. His grandfather was 
Rev. Dr. Nathan Bangs, a pioneer Metho- 
dist, and for many years 
president of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Con- 
necticut. He was graduated from Columbia University 
as a bachelor of philosophy, in 1883, and went into 
his father’s office to study law; but the festive jokelet, 
the tripping triolet, and the fun of the world became so 
fascinating that he eschewed the law to become the asso- 
ciate editor of ‘‘Life.’’ That was in 1884. Since then 
Mr. Bangs has held many responsible journalistic posi- 
tions in New York City. Notable among them was his 
promotion, in 1897, to the editorship of ‘‘ Literary Notes,’ 
the department in ‘‘ Harper's Magazine’’ which Law- 
rence Hutton conducted so successfully for years. Mr. 
Bangs is the present editor of « Hz s Weekly,’’ and 
has been the president of the Halstead School,in Yonkers, 
since 1896. 

Sometimes I wish that it could be possible for every 
man and woman to have a little talk with John Kendrick 
Bangs. It would do them good. There is too little stress 
laid on the necessity of humor as a factor of everyday life. 
Mr. Bangs recognizes this important phase of immortality, 
and he is trying his best to get others to recognize it, 
too. The home often loses some of its brightest hours 
because there is nothing in it to supply genuine laughter. 
Cares take the place of smiles, petty worries drive senti- 
ment a-begging, and troubles are allowed to stand in 
bold array, where pleasure longs to be the king; and all because there are 
human beings who fail to comprehend the value of a smile. If one would 
read carefully the books by Mr. Bangs, he would see, between the lines, the 
doctrines of that good, sound, practical theory, that the man born with 
an uncontrollable temper and the man with his ‘‘ corrugator supercilii’’ in 
a petrified condition are to be pitied more than the ants. The one will live 
to be dominated by a power that will make his life more miserable than 
the lives of those on whom it is inflicted: the other will die without know- 
ing the real source of life and its twin attributes,—love and contentment. 
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Chances for Young Men in the Army 


NeEtson A. MILES 
(.Vajor-General, United States Army) 


ewards for hard work and real merit are larger to-day than ever be- 
and young men of ability are in great demand in the army. The 
er can no longer complain that he has no opportunity to show what 
f stuff he is made of. Look at the number of young men who have 
1ished themselves in the Cuban and Philippine wars. The saying 
s an age of young men applies to the army as well as to other 
nd professions. Surely, every man has as good a chance as I 
many of them have a better one. 
n of education can make more rapid progress in the army than 
ther callings, for the reason that at present a large proportion of 
s are not particularly well educated. Whenever a man is needed 
e of trust or responsibility, it is the man of learning who is ad- 
rhe fact that trained men are needed is evidenced by the man- 
which the classes are being hurried through West Point. As soon 
g man is graduated from the military academy, nowadays, he is 
nto service, and is given every opportunity to advance himself. 
s true, of course, that graduates from West Point stand a better 
f promotion than men who enlist as volunteers, but in a time of 
warfare the volunteer can distinguish himself by bravery, and so 
promotion which he could not obtain in many years of ordinary ser- 
During the last two years, a great many men have been advanced on 
of bravery in action, and many more are certain to earn promotion 
s our troops are campaigning in the Philippines and in China. 
ere is no army in the world where merit and bravery are more ap- 
ed than in the army of the United States. Time and again, men 
egun as privates and finished as generals, which proves that merit 
ounts, after all. Some of our greatest soldiers could n't get into 
Point when they were boys, and yet they surpassed many West 
in actual Service, and reached the highest positions in the army. 
an must stand upon his own merits, and advance himself by 
s if he is to advance at all. 
t there is no use in trying to make a boy do what he does n't like 
parents who plan an army career for their son, without consulting 
es, make a mistake. Some parents place their boys in the army 
them, because the discipline is so strict they cannot gratify their 
tendencies. 
w, the army is not a reform school, and such fellows, while they 
obliged to change their habits, seldom amount to more in the 
than they would elsewhere. The army offers a splendid career to 
n who is brave, honest, and willing to work and to submit to disci- 
Men who lack these qualities are no more desired in the service 
they are wanted in business or other callings. We need the best 
en, and there is as good a chance for them to-day to rise from the 
positions of responsibility and honor as at any time in our history. 
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Chances for Young Men in the Navy 


GEORGE DEWEY 
(Admiral, United States Navy) 


F a boy has no inclination to become a sailor, I should certainly not en- 
courage him to become one; and, even if he has the desire, I should 
make sure that it is not a temporary craze for adventure. Many boys who 
ship aboard a vessel when they are fifteen or sixteen are very sorry for it 
a few years later. To be really successful in the navy, a man must have 
his heart in the work, and a young man who dislikes the sea can never dis- 
tinguish himself in the service. My son is not inthe navy. The reason 
is that he seemed to have no inclination that way, and I refused to spoil a 
good business man in him by making a poor sailor. 

In many ways the navy offers a fine career to an ambitious young 
man. Every young fellow who is worth anything tries to work himself 
up into an officer's uniform, and to fill it properly. He must be well edu- 
cated in many ways. He must be a thorough gentleman, and have the ease 
of bearing which comes from a well-trained mind. If he possesses these 
qualities, he will find himself well received in every quarter of the globe, 
and he will have social advantages which few young men possess. The 
young naval officer occupies a very pleasant position; and then, too, he 
has the advantage of travel and association with men of culture in all parts 
of the world. He gains a superior knowledge of men and things, and he 
has his mind broadened to a very unusual extent. He becomes a gentle- 
man of culture and experience; and, if he makes the most of his opportuni- 
ties, there is no reason why he should not fit himself to rise to any position 
in the navy. 

Promotions are sometimes slow, but always sure, if a man proves him- 
self worthy. One fact greatly favoring a naval career is that a man has 
always a place, and a place which grows better year by year. In business 
and in the professions, a man has his ups and downs, because his liveli- 
hood depends, to such a large extent, upon circumstances and the condi- 
tions of trade. There are no hard times in the navy, and the extra good 
times come only when there is a naval war. Then thee are chances of 
promotion for bravery in battle, and a man may rise very suddenly. 

No influence is necessary to obtain advancement in the navy. The 
only time when any influence is needed is when a young man wants to get 
himself appointed to the naval academy at Annapolis. Even then ‘his in- 
fluence is useless unless he can pass the required examinations. Once a 
man is in the navy, the only help he needs to advance himself is an am- 
bitious determination to work and do his duty. 

Our navy has always held a high place among the navies of the world, 
and its officers and men are well treated everywhere. From present: indi- 
cations, this branch of the service is to be greatly increased in the near 
future. This means that there will be needed many new officers and men, 
and I should say that there are increased chances for bright young men 
to advance themselves. But, in considering a boy's ambition toward a 
naval career, remember that it all depends upon the boy. 
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Talent Is Your 


NG into the right occupation not only decides your temporal wel- 
fare, but may decide your eternal destiny. The reason so many men 
men fail so completely is because they, through some vain ambi- 
whimsicality, decide what they ought to be. 
u are, as we say, nervous, do not become a surgeon. If you are 
, do not become an engineer. If you are hoping for a large and 
ent income, do not seek a governmental position. If you are 
quick-tempered, do not become a minister of the Gospel; for, while 
is disadvantaged by an ungovernable disposition, there is hardly 
e else who acts such an incongruous part asa mad minister. Can you 
1 fine sketch of a ship, or rock, or house, or face? Be an artist. Do 
nd yourself humming cadences, and do the treble clef and the musi- 
drop from your pen easily, and can you make a tune that charms 
vho hear it? Be a musician. Are you born with a fondness for 
Be an attorney. Are you naturally a good nurse, and 
y interested in the relief of pain? Bea physician. . Are you in- 
in all questions of traffic, and in bargain-making; are you apt to 
essful on a small or a large scale? Beamerchant. Do you prefer 
try life, and do you like the plow, and do you hear music in the rustle 
urvest field? Bea farmer. Are you fond of machinery, and are 
wheels to you a fascination, and can you follow with absorbing 
ta new kind of thrashing machine hour after hour? Be a mechanic. 
njoy analyzing the natural elements, and a laboratory could enter- 
i all day and all night, be a chemist. If you are inquisitive about 
worlds, and interested in all instruments that would bring them 
for inspection, be an astronomer. If the grass under your feet and 
iage over your head and the flowers which shake their incense on 
mmer air are to you the del/es lettres of the field, be a botanist. 
summer a man of great genius died. He had the talents of twenty 
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T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D. D. 


men in surgical directions, but he did not like surgery, and he wanted to 
be a preacher. He could not preach. I told him so. He tried iton both 
sides of the sea, but failed, because he turned his back on that magnifi- 
cent profession of surgery, which has in our time made such wonderful 
achievement that it now heals a broken neck, and by the X-ray explores 
the temple of the human body as if it were a lighted room. For forty years 
he was gadding about among the professions. Do not imitate him. Ask 
God what you ought to be, and he will tell you. It may not be as elegant 
a style of work as you prefer. It may callous and begrime your hands, 
and put you in a suffocating atmosphere; but remember that, if God calls 
you to do one thing, you will never be happy in doing something else. 

All the great successes have been gained through opposition and struggle. 
Charles Goodyear, the inventor, whose name is now a synonym all the 
world over for fortune added to fortune, waded many years chin-deep 
through the world’s scorn, was thrust into a debtor's prison, and came with 
his family to the verge of starvation, but continued his experiments with 
vulcanized rubber until he added more than can be estimated to the world’s 
health and comfort, as well as to his own advantage. Columbus and John 
Fitch, and Stephenson and Robert Bruce, and Cyrus W. Field and five 
hundred others, were illustrations of what grit and perseverance can do. 
‘‘Hard pounding,’’ said the Duke of Wellington at Waterloo; ‘hard 
pounding, gentlemen; but we will see who can pound the longest.”’ Yes, 
my friends, that is the secret,—not flight from obstacles in the way, but 
‘«who can pound the longest."’ The child had it right when, attempting 
to carry a ton of coal, a shovelful at a time, from the sidewalk to the 
cellar, and some one asked her, ‘‘Do you expect to get all that coal in 
with that little shovel?’’ and she replied, ‘‘Yes, sir, if I work long 
enough.”’ By the help of God, choose your calling and stick toit The 
gadabouts are failures for this life, to say nothing of the next. 
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A Talk With Girls, 
No: girls, the New Year is facing us once more, and he bears with him 
a sample trunk-of good resolutions in broken lots, held over from the 
last century, for the bargain counter of the mind. 

Look them over, for they are worth the trouble! 

We made them all in good faith; we vaunted ourselves over our hand. 
iwork; for a time we’displayed them proudly to our friends; and at last 
we secretly shipped them to Halifax, and tried to forget all about them. 
And yet, if we had only thought, we might have known that the rosy New 
Year would bring them all back to us. That isa pet trick of the New Year. 
He has been doing the same thing ever since I can remember. 

We vowed to take a half-hour’s exercise every morning. Let me see,— 
that lasted for two weeks. 

We promised ourselves to read, an hour every day, something besides 
novels. Wasn't it funny how everything seemed to intrude on that hour, 
till we gave up the scheme as impossible. 

We took a mental pledge to say nothing but good about other people, 
and to use nothing but kind words. That resolution was smashed into 
small bits the third day. 

It's no use trying! I can’t count them all up. But they are all in the 
New Year's sample trunk, and they are bound to come out on the bargain 
counter. The memory, like the will, is hard to control. 

But never mind ! It is infinitely better to make good resolutions, and 
break them, than not to make them atall. It shows, at least, that con- 
science and common sense are still alive. So let's try it again, and accom- 
plish as much as we can. Life is better worth living if it has purpose, 
even if the purpose is only half accomplished. And, besides, there is a 
deep moral in that old story of the Mohammedan saint who, in twenty years, 
had never failed to say his prayers at the appointed time. One morn- 
ing he was on the point of oversleeping himself. A touch awakened him, 
and he was surprised to see the Devil in horns and hoofs at his bedside. 
Of course he inquired why the Father of Evil was so anxious to save him 
from missing his devotions, and he got this prompt answer: ‘‘If you keep on 
as you are going, developing self-righteousness, I know you are mine at 
the end. But, if you make one slip, and fall into penitence, I may lose 
you altogether!’’ The over good person generally needs overhauling. 


Some Very Essential Resolutions, That All May Easily Keep 


Here are just a few suggestions :— 

1.—Resolve to dress sensibly, and stick to that resolution as long as 
you can! 

What does that mean? Always to be neat, always to be economical, 
never to be conspicuous, never to be governed by the spirit of emulation. 
When you contemplate spending money on dress, try to ask yourself: ‘‘Is 
this to keep myself neat and attractive, or is it to stir the envy of Sallie 
Lunn ?'’ If the second end is even remotely in view, shut your purse with 
asnap. Such rivalry suits the black butterflies of Basutoland better than 
American girls who have worthy aims and high ambitions in life. 

2.—If you are earning money, or receiving an allowance, resolve to 
save a portion of it, no matter how small that portion must be. 

I am perfectly aware that this advice is neither new nor original. I 
think it was Poor Richard who said that the odd sixpence between earn- 
ings and expenditures makes the difference between happiness and misery. 
It did, and it does. If that odd sixpence is on the wrong side, the time 
will come when ambition will be retarded or defeated by the hampering 
influence of debt. And, apart from this consideration, every bit of self- 
denial is a new stone firmly placed in the structure of character that you 
are building. 

3-—Resolve to do whatever you consent to do at all, as well as 
anybody can do it,—but I have’talked about that before ! 

4.-—Resolve to be a good, sound, reliable, easy-working cog, in the 
social or business machinery of which you are a part. In the house- 
hold, in school, in office work, anywhere and everywhere, this resolution 
will apply. Don't say to yourself: ‘‘ What difference does it make, if I 
am fifteen minutes late ?’’ but, ‘‘ What difference would it make if every- 
body were a quarter of an hour behindhand?’’ That swollen cog, that has 
to be removed, may still be of use as a paperweight, if anybody wants it, 
but its days of active efficiency are ended. All great work depends on or- 
ganized co-operation, systematized, regulated, mechanically perfect. 


Be a First-class Cog, or You May Have to Serve as a Paperweight 


Maybe you think I dwelt too long on that last resolution. Maybe 
some of you resent the idea of being cogs, anyhow. Maybe you would 
rather be primroses or paperweights. But think it over well before you 
decide ! And, if you really decide to be primroses,don’t forget that prim- 
roses only leave their places, ‘‘ by the river's brim,’’ to become faded and 
fall into the waste basket; and that paperweights are lightly esteemed even 
by those who purchase them. If you are a cog, then all the dignity of 
the whole machine, all the dignity of what the machine is doing, belongs to 
you, because you are performing an essential service in the working of the 
mechanism. 


iy 
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Apropos to the New Year - comm wesrover avven 


I was led to allude to the “ fifteen-minutes-late’’ subject by the re- 
mark of a sweet and thoroughly conscientious, but not too thoughtful young 
woman, who said to me, the other day: ‘‘I couldn't stand office work at 
all, because the idea that I simply must be on hand at a particular minute 
galled me frightfully. It wasn’t indolence, for now that I am working for 
myself I often get around two hours earlier. It was just resentment at 
being under orders.’’ She forgot that we are. all “under orders.'’ Obe- 
dience is the very highest sort of independence, and rules which all 
could not violate without demoralizing business are rules to which every- 
body ought to lend willing consent. 


I Assume That You are Honest, Faithful, Gentle, and Unselfish 


I don’t think it necessary to suggest resolutions to be gentle, to be un- 
selfish, to be truthful, or to be honest. Plenty of other people will do you 
that service. I have never forgotten the colored preacher who went to a new 
charge. He started in with aseries of sermons on the ten commandments; 
and, before the course was half through, he was waited upon by a commit- 
tee of deacons. The spokesman said: ‘‘ The dominie we had here before 
used to preach to us about original sin, how ‘in Adam’ s fall we sinned all,’ 
and we didn’t mind that. But there is a lot of folks in this congregation 
that thinks yo’ is gettin’ very pussonal in rubbin’ it into us about them. 
ten commandments.’’ I don't mean to get too personal in these talks 
with girls. It is not called for. Honesty, and truthfulness, and gen- 
tleness, and unselfishness, are what you expect to have taken for granted, — 
and that is an entirely proper state of mind! 

The year 1go1 will be much like the year 1900; with the same sort of 
duties, the same sort of opportunities. The twentieth century will be not 
unlike the nineteenth. On any day you may be met by one of those crises 
that try the soul, by one of those contingencies which make a dramati= 
display of heroism possible. But the greater part of life’s duties will still 
be common everyday duties; the greater portion of life’s heroism will still 
be unheralded, and often unappreciated. Make up your mind to this, and 
you will not be disappointed. 

‘« Pure religion and undefiled before God, the Father, is this, To visit 
the fatherless and the widows in their affliction, and to keep himself un- 
spotted from the world.’’ Whatever your lot in life, you have thus a pure 
religion within reach. Nixon Waterman, one of our younger poets, says :— 

‘The lily's lips are pure and white, 
Without a touch of fire; 
The rose's heart is warm and red, 
And sweetened with desire; 
In earth's broad field of deathless bloom, 
The gladdest lives are those 
Whose thoughts are as the lily, 
And whose hearts are like the rose."’ 

Do not think that, because you desire to keep yourself unspotted from 
the world, because you desire your thoughts to be as the lily, and your life 
to be like the rose, that it is desirable to keep yourself out of the world. 
You could not do it if you would, you would not if you could. A wide 
range of knowledge, of interests, of sympathies, is better than a narrow one. 
All truth, approached in the right spirit, is bound to soften, to dignify, to 
ennoble your own heart. 

os S oe 


Every Moment Properly Used Is a Treasure-House 


PFOPLE often make the excuse for not trying to improve themselves, by 
reading and study, that they ‘‘cannot find time.’’ We may not ‘‘find"’ 
time, but we can ‘‘make’’ time for the thing that really interests us. 

If Gladstone, with the weight of an empire on his mind, thought it 
necessary to make time for self-improvement, always carrying a book in 
his pocket lest an unexpected spare moment slip from his grasp, what 
should we common mortals not resort to to save the precious moments ? 

The fact is, most people manage, somehow, to make time for the thing 
which lies nearest their hearts, and there are very few of us who lead such 
busy lives that we cannot spend, systematically, at least a few minutes, 
half an hour, or an hour, out of the twenty-four, for the mind's improvement. 

Even half an hour a day, systematically and faithfully devoted to study, 
will do wonders in a few years. 

Every young person should start out with a determination to invest just 
as much as possible in himself. This self-investment is the best one 
can ever make, for no panic, bankruptcy, or failure can destroy it. 

Every good book you read, every line of poetry you treasure up, every 
conscientious visit to an art gallery or museum you make, every glimpse 
of beauty, art, or nature you get, will add just so much to your personal 
value, and will be worth more to you than silver or gold. 

Gladstone said: ‘Believe me when I tell you that thrift of time will 
pay you in after life with a usury of profit beyond your most sanguine 
dreams, and that waste of it will make you dwindle alike in intellectual 
and moral stature beyond your darkest reckoning."’ 

Scarcely anything else seems so positively wicked as waste of time. If you 
lose money, you may be able to restore it; if you lose friends, you may 
get others; but lost time can never be restored. 
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MARBLE WAITETH 

















t SCORCH, 


“ Sculptors of life are we, as we stand 
With our souls uncarved before us.” 





WHAT WILL AT the gateway of a new year and 
YOU DO . a new century, emerging from 
WITH IT? the gay carelessness of childhood, 
stand troops of buoyant, eager-eyed 
nd maidens, gazing down the vista of the 
future with glad expectancy. 
spreads upon her canvas radiant pic- 
)f the joys and triumphs which await them 
unborn years. In their unclouded spring- 
there is no place for the specters of doubt and 
h too often overshadow the autumn of life. 
this formative period, the soul is unsoiled by 
fare with the world. It lies, like a block of 
uncut Parian marble, ready to be fashioned 
what? 
possibilities are limitless. You are the sculp- 
\n unseen hand places in yours the mallet 
e chisel, and a voice whispers: ‘‘The 
waiteth; what will you do with it?’’ 
s same block the angel and the demon 
sleeping. Which will you call into life? 
)f some sort you must strike. The marble 
be left uncut. From its crudity some 
ust be evolved. Shall it be one of beauty, 
ieformity; an angel, or a devil? Will you 
into a statue of beauty which will en- 
world, or will you call out a hideous 
e which will demoralize every beholder ? 
What are your ideals, as you stand facing the 





THE STATUE 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


THE marble waits, immaculate and rude; 
Beside it stands the sculptor, lost in dreams. 
With vague, chaotic forms, his vision teems. 
Fair shapes pursue him, only to elude 
And mock his eager fancy. Lines of grace 
And heavenly beauty vanish, and, behold! 
Out through the Parian luster, pure and cold, 
Glares the wild horror of a devil's face. 


The clay is ready for the modeling. 
The marble waits : how beautiful, how pure, 
That gleaming substance, and it shall endure, 

When dynasty and empire, throne and king 

Have crumbled back todust. Well may you pause, 
Oh, sculptor-artist ! and, before that mute, 
Unshapen surface, stand irresolute ! 

Awful, indeed, are art's unchanging laws. 


The thing you fashion out of senseless clay, 
Transformed to marble, shall outlive your fame; 
And, when no more is known your race, or name, 

Men shall be moved by what you mold to-day. 

We all are sculptors. By each act and thought, 
We form the model. Time, the artisan, 

Stands, with his chisel, fashioning the Man, 

And stroke by stroke the masterpiece is wrought. 


Angel or demon? Choose, and do not err! 
For time but follows as you shape the mold, 
And finishes in marble, stern and cold, 

That statue of the soul, the character 

By wordless blessing, or by silent curse, 

By act and motive,—so do you define 
e image which time copies, line by line, 
For the great gallery of the Universe. 























dawn of this new century, with the promise and 
responsibility of the new year, the new life on 
which you have entered, awaiting you? Upon 
them depends the form which the rough block 
shall take. Every stroke of the chisel is guided 
by the ideal behind the blow. 

Look at this easy-going, pleasure-loving youth 
who takes up the mallet and smites the chisel 
with careless, thoughtless blows. His mind is 
filled with images of low, sensual pleasures; the 
passing enjoyment of the hour is everything to 
him; his work, the future, nothing. He carries 
in his heart, perhaps, the bestial motto of the 
glutton, ‘‘ Eat,drink, and be merry, for to-morrow 
we die;’’ or the flippant maxim of the gay world- 
ling, ‘‘ A short life and a merry one; the foam of 
the chalice for me;’’ forgetting that beneath the 
foam are the bitter dregs, which, be he ever so 
unwilling, he must swallow, not to-day, nor yet 
to-morrow,—perhaps not this year or next; but 
sometime, as surely as the reaping follows the 
sowing, will the bitter draught follow the foaming 
glass of unlawful pleasure. 

As the years go by, and youth merges into 
manhood, the sculptor’s hand becomes more un- 
steady. One false blow follows another in rapid 
succession. The formless marble takes on dis- 
torted outlines. Its whiteness has long since be- 
come spotted. The sculptor, with blurred vision 
and shattered nerves, still strikes with aimless 
hand, carving deep gashes, adding a crooked line 





here, another there, soiling and marring until no 
trace of the virgin purity of the block of marble 
which was given him remains. It has become so 
grimy, so demoniacally fantastic in its outlines, 
that the beholder turns from it with a shudder. 

Not far off we can see another youth at work on 
a block of marble, similar in every detail to the 
first. The tools with which he plies his labor 
differ in no wise from those of the worker we have 
been following. 

The glory of the morning shines upon the mar- 
ble. Glowing with enthusiasm, the light of a 
high purpose illuminating his face, the sculptor, 
with steady hand and eye, begins to work out his 
ideal. The vision that flits before him is so 
beautiful that he almost fears the cunning of his 
hand will be unequal to fashioning it from the rigid 
mass before him. Patiently he measures each 
blow of the mallet. With infinite care he chisels 
each line and curve. Every stroke is true. 

Months stretch into years, and still we find the 
sculptor at work. Time has given greater pre- 
cision to his touch, and the skill of the youth, 
strengthened by noble aspirations and right effort, 
has become positive genius in the man. If he 


* has not attained the ideal that haunted him, he has 


created a form so beautiful, in its clear-cut out- 
lines, so imposing in the majesty of its purity and 
strength, that the beholder involuntarily bows be- 
fore it. 

The marble waiteth. What will you do with it? 





TRY LOVE’S AVE you found, during the past 
WAY TO year, that the fretting, fault- 
SUCCESS finding way has paid? If not, try 
the opposite, —love’s way, —for the 
g year of the new century. 
the best lubricant, the only one that 
tion from wearing out life’s machinery. 
vill draw the world toward you and sur- 
1 with an atmosphere of success. It will 
you all the good things that make the joy 
Its opposite will drive them away. 

u wish to lessen the burdens of others, to 
ht your own, and to increase your power 
then must you enlist under love's ban- 

it will always lead you to victory. 
[he secret of Christ's power over men lay in 
love for them. As flowers are drawn 
the sun, men were drawn toward him by 
e which radiated to the utmost bounds of 


reservoir of love is inexhaustible. The 

give, the more you will have to give. 

lies at the fountain, and returns to you 

nfold. By trying to make others happy, you in- 

rease your own happiness. By trying to lift the 

rdens of others, your own grow lighter. You 

nnot give love without attracting it to yourself. 
This is a natural law. 

Che power to love is one of the greatest gifts to 

humanity. Itgenerates the sunshine of the moral 

iniverse, without which life would be a desert waste. 


Use this divine power without stint. Be prodi- 
gal of your love. Let it radiate freely. It will 
brighten the dark places. It will gladden the 
sorrowing. It will lift you above the petty, grind- 
ing cares that so soon corrode the mind and sap 
the energies. It is the golden key that will admit 
you to the palace of the true life. 

g 


Resolve that you will stand well with yourselt 
during the coming year, whether you stand well 
with others or not. Resolve never again to set 
a cheap estimate upon yourself or your chances 


in life. 
g 
THOSE WHO wrt would you think of a 
WOULD HAVE rose that would say to it- 
MUST GIVE self: «I cannot afford to give 


away to strangers all my beauty 
and sweetness: I must keep it for myself. 1 will 
roll up my petals of beauty, I will withhold this 
fragrance for myself. It is wasteful extravagance 
to give these things away.’’ But behold, the mo- 
ment it tries to store up, to withhold them from 
others, they vanish. The fragrance, the beauty, 
do not exist in the unopened bud. It is only 
when the rose begins to open itself, to exhibit its 
petals, to give its secret, its life, to others, that 
its beauty and fragrance are developed. 

So selfishness defeats its own ends. He who 
refuses to give himself for others, who closes the 
petals of his helpfulness, and withholds the fra- 
grance of his sympathy and love, finds that he 


loses the very thing he hoped to gain. The very 
springs of his manhood dry up. His finer nature 
becomes petrified. He grows deaf to the cries of 
help from his fellow men. His tears are dried 
up, and he stares at misfortunes without wincing. 

Refuse to open your purse, and soon you can- 
not open your sympathy. Refuse to love, and you 
soon lose the power'to love. Your affections are 
paralyzed, your sympathy atrophied from disuse, 
and you become a moral cripple. 

But the moment you open wider the door of 
your narrow life, and, like the rose, send out, 
without stint, your fragrance and beauty upon 
every passer-by, whether peasant or millionaire, 
you begin to develop a marvelous power. 


No true man can live a half life, when he has 
enuinely learned that it is a half life, The other 
Bait, the higher half, must haunt him.—Put.- 
Lips Brooks. s 


To Win, Do Your Best Every Day 

It is difficult to determine what is success. A 
knowledge of the way to attain it is not so diffi- 
cult Summed up, it is just this : do your best 
every day, whatever you have in hand. 

The principal failures in business, so far as I 
can judge, are a lack of definite plan, shiftless- 
ness, trying to find some new way to suddenly 
leap into a high position, instead of patiently 


plodding along the old roads of industry and in- 
tegrity. —JOHN WANAMAKER. 
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N° only are Englishmen and Americans 
closely related, but their national aspira- 
tions, tastes, and ideals are practically identical. 
We envy nobody; we desire the downfall of none; 
we long to see all as busy and prosperous as our- 
selves; our belief is that the surest way of keep- 
ing a nation out of mischief, and of enabling it 
to fulfill its destiny faithfully, is to give it plenty 
of profitable work to do. Is this not equally true 
of Americans? Nothing has happened for a long 
time that has given Englishmen more pleasure 
than the thoroughgoing and successful efforts of 
President McKinley’ s administration to secure the 
adoption of the ‘‘open door’’ policy in China. 
On the other hand, every American knows that 
he is as free and welcome to trade with every 
part of the queen’s dominions as any of her own 
subjects, a chance that he usually improves. 


A Globe-Encircling Commerce Coming 

Anglo-American trade has already assumed 
colossal proportions; yet it is probably trifling to 
what it will be. In 1886, American exports to 
the United Kingdom amounted to $344,927,000, 
and British exports to the United States to $154,- 
254,000. In 1899, the totals were $505,658,925, 
and $118, 488,867, respectively. What a vision of 
humming mills, glancing pistons, whirling wheels, 
flaming furnaces, and thundering hammers; of 
endless flocks and herds browsing far away to the 
blue horizon; of galleries tunneled into the earth, 
dimly lit with the glow of the miner's lamp; of 
spacious streets thronged with piled wains; of 
huge steamships lying ranked along the quays! 
What a vision of countless workers bending in 
honest toil, and of humble, happy homes, in 
which plenty reigns, do those dry figures conjure 
up!. And we are by no means concerned to see 
that your sales to us (about half your total ex- 
ports,) are so much larger than your purchases 
from us. If we spend so much money with you, 
it is because we get so much more value for our 
money than we should elsewhere; so that we, too, 
profit, and its benefits are reciprocal. 


Friendship Won by Sporting Ties 

But it is not only as customers that John and 
Jonathan esteem each other. English sports 
flourish on American soil as they flourish no- 
where else out of the Old Country. The sporting 
instinct is highly developed in the United States, 
and nothing endears your people more to us 
than the universal interest displayed in the races 
for the ‘‘America’s’’ cup. The occasional chess 
matches between English and American cham- 
pions arouses the same feeling, as I can personally 
testify, which permeates every class of our country- 
men, Anglo-Americans lead in sports everywhere: 


The Great Charm of the American Girl 


In the highest and most intellectual circles 
there is also the magnetic charm of the American 
woman, the latest and most bewitching: develop- 
ment of the Eternal Feminine. The easy, tran- 
quil good breeding of the English great lady, the 
finished, vivacious grace of the French hostess, 
the stately simplicity of the German noble dame, 
with a hundred quarters, still please us; but 
there is something infinitely more piquant in the 

areless, fearless sayings and doings of a Daughter 
of the West, with her advanced reading, her wor- 
hip of the heroic, her utter lack of reverence for 
rank, authority, and convention, her alternate 
uggestion of the bluestocking and the imgénue. 
“he likes us, too, a little, and here and there she 

to be found reigning in some ducal country 

‘at, or feudal castle dating back to the time of 
the Plantagenets. It would be difficult to form a 
l'ritish government, Unionist, Liberal, or even 

ish, in which, jure mariti, some American wo- 
i.an would not be included. 


The one great trouble to enlightened British 
statesmen is the Irish question. We are not in- 
sensible to the fact that there are probably more 
than ten million Irish and their descendants in 
America, At the present moment, however, I 
believe we are nearer settling that question in a 
satisfactory and honorable manner than we have 
been for a hundred years. It must be clearly un- 
derstood that the conservative party—at least the 
progressive conservative party to which I belong, 
—has never refused self-government to Ireland. 
What we have refused is'a measure not drawn on 
lines acceptable’ to the paramount partner. I 
need say no more on this subject now. 

But I do wish to tell of the most striking fact in 
connection with my postal and telegraph schemes. 
Last year, no less than 400,000 poor Irish, resi- 
dent in the United States, sent a sum equal to 
£1, 320,000, or $6,600,000, in money orders to 
their poor relations in Ireland. How much 
pinching and self-denial, how much filial love 
and duty, how much relief and comfort does this 
sum represent! Some of it went to pay the rent, 
some for food and education, some to bring out 
to America the poor mother, the brother, the 
sister, the sweetheart, or the wife. 


A Perfect Post and Telegraph System 

In another article, I intend to show that we shall 
never have my ideal union until the governments 
determine to rescue from the monopolist cable 
rings and kings that God-given gift of electrical 
communication,—until we determine to demand 
that communication between our sundered coasts 
shall be as easy as speech and free as air. 

A solution may be found in another way. My 
brilliant friend, Marconi, will, I hope and be- 
lieve, soon astonish the world.. He promises me 
penny telegrams. 

Having thus furnished a practical idea for the 
improvement of Anglo-American relations, I will 
conclude by suggesting, with some diffidence, 
three British institutions which ought to be 
adopted to make your country almost perfect. 

First, you want a leisure class. For instance, 
the Old Country returns six hundred and seventy 
members to the house of commons, and five hun- 
dred and eighty-eight to the house of lords, and has 
still enough to act as justices of the peace and to 
fill other useful local offices; all serving without 
remuneration, all educated and intelligent, all 
maintaining a high standard of usefulness and in- 
tegrity. In America, the rich man never seems 
to feel rich enougi:; he would scorn to retire to 
some obscure district and set to work as Squire 
Bountiful to elevate and govern it, and make it a 
little paradise. For this reason one sometimes 
hears the harsh. and unjustifiable apothegm: 
‘* The American woman is delightful; the Ameri- 
can man is impossible.’ Personally, I have 
encountered amiable and cultivated American 
men, with all the fastidious consideration for 
others,— that instinctive altruism which has 
marked the gentléman in all time,—but I sorrow- 
fully admit that too many of them neglect the 
cultivation of the minor social graces, and meas- 
ure a man solely by his ‘‘pile."’ 


**Ye Distant Spires, Ye Antique Towers!” 
Secondly, this deficiency is largely due to the 
lack of American public schools answering to 
such foundations as Harrow, Rugby, Winchester, 
Westminster. and, above all others, Eton, which are 
among the glories of England. I admit the fame 
of many of your universities; but no university 
can supply the want of a great national ‘* public 

schooi,’’ where a fine sense of honor and 
true 


university is too late to do this; the plasticity and 
ductility of the youthful mind have vanished be- 
fore it reaches the university. 


The Democratic Spirit of School Life 


Before leaving this subject, I would observe that 
it would be as difficult to remove Westminster Ab- 
bey across the Atlantic as to transplant an English 
public school, such as those I have mentioned. 
The teaching, in my judgment, is only fair, but 
the boys are trained to so conduct themselves 
that, when they go out in the world, they are the 
pride of England. When they first enter, they 
are made to ‘‘fag’’ for other boys older than 
themselves; that is, to perform even menial du- 
ties; they are thrashed if they are ‘‘ cheeky”’ or 
‘*put one side,”’ and all servility or fawning is 
knocked out of them. A duke’s son ‘‘fags*’ for 
a commoner and no distinction is made. A well- 
authenticated story is that of the youth entering 
Eton with pride, and with a patronizing air. He 
took up a position in the center of the court- 
yard. A leading boy sent to interview him 
asked: ‘‘Who are you?’’ ‘‘I am Earl P., son 
of the Duke of N.,"’ replied the youth, haughtily. 
‘« Three kicks for the earl and two for the duke,"’ 
said the questioner, and he at once applied them 
vigorously, and the cure was complete. 

Thirdly, as an esthetic deficiency in the United 
States, I may instance the comparative absence 
of great country houses like Chatsworth, Warwick 
Castle, and a hundred more palaces, long ago 
founded as places of strength, and now centers of 
light and refinement. Nothing else crowns a hill 
or gems a valley so nobly as the turreted gray walls 
of a Gothic castle, or the long-columned /agade of 
an Italian villa. Why should there not be beau- 
tiful monuments of architectural genius to delight 
the rustic population which toils for the benefit ot 
the great cities? Part of the gigantic fortunes of 
your rich men might well be devoted to this pur- 
pose; and, besides the benefit to American art 
and labor from the construction of, say, two hun- 
dred Chatsworths, there would be the further ad- 
vantage of promoting the connection between 
town and country, the due balance of social func- 
tions, which every man of wealth should keep in 
view and foster. And let me say that this admo- 
nition is not addressed to that wise and benevo- 
lent Scottish-American capitalist, Mr. Carnegie, 
who for nearly a generation has given immense 
sums every year for the building of free libra- 
ries in the United States. He has no need of 
castle or palace; his mansion is in the hearts of 
his countrymen. 


The Evolution of Our Ancient Friendship 


And here I must reluctantly take leave—at all 
events for the time,-—of a fascinating subject; 
happy if I have written anything that can tend to 
advance the object which all thinking men of our 
race place highest in their thoughts,—the object 
which, in different ways, sometimes consciously, 
sometimes unconsciously, every great English- 
man and American, from Washington and King 
George, to Salisbury and Hay; and every sweet 
singer, and gifted painter, and patriotic politician, 
and true humanitarian,—I will add, and faithful 
writer,—on both sides of the Atlantic, has brought 
a little nearer,—I mean Anglo-Saxon unity. 


od 
DEVELOP YOUR TALENTS 


It is not for you to ask whether you can make a Web- 
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wing narrative of the escape of 


Porfirio Diaz, of Mexico, from a 
while leader of the Mexican revolu- 
1876, will be found intensely interest- 


historically important. The narrator, 
lucker, was an official of the United 

1 Brownsville, Texas. General Diaz, 
refugee of war, appeared at his house 
{and shelter. Diaz had no money and 
t properclothing. Mr. Tucker kept 
Diaz for three months and went to 
« and purchased the arms and ammu- 
won for him the presidency of 

It was Mr. Tucker who induced Presi- 
es to recognize General Diaz as the 
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summer morning, in the year 
376, a tall, stalwart, bronze-skinned 
nan, whose disheveled clothes, 
eatures and tired, hunted eyes told 
e had been battling for life, walked into the little 
f Laredo, Texas, and asked for food. 
\n exile! an exile!’ said the gvingos, who lined the 
They were ready to help him, however, for they 
in sympathy with the Mexicans who were fight- 
r the liberty of their people. Now and again one 
escape beyond the boundary lines, where the wel- 
shelter of the United States awaited them. 
The gringos treated the bronze-skinned Mexican with 
familiarity. They handed him coins from their 
purses. They would have filled him with the in- 
mescal, had he cared to drink. They gave him 
lothing, and a bath. But little did they know 
he was General Porfirio Diaz, destined to become 
resident of Mexico. 


Those Were Dark Days For a Hero 


liaz had met with many obstacles in his fight for 
macy. He had started the revolution in Mexico, 
was bringing failure on his head. But he was known 
fighter, —as ‘‘the hero of Puebla,’’—he had met the 
of Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada, the self-appointed 
ent of Mexico, and they had driven him from the 
y. Nevertheless, Diaz knew that he had plenty of 
and that, if he could get back to Mexico 

rved, he would ultimately win. 
When he left the sympathetic land of gringos at 
, he came to Brownsville to me, and later took 
n for New Orleans. In the smoker was a dapper 


PRESIDENT DIAZ 











American. 

eneral Diaz overheard this man ask the train boy, 

ent Spanish, for a cigar. The sound of his native 
was to Diaz like a ray of hope, for he had been 


ssing those with whom he came in contact [It has 
been a Western custom to dispense with intro- 
ns.] in English, and he had been unable to grasp 
sh English consonants. 
uena dias, setor,’’ said Diaz. 
The little American arose. He was startled by the 
er's politeness, but shook his hand warmly and 
da cigar. 
e train rolled on through river gorge and over 
and, while the cigars burned low, the little Ameri- 
| that he was Doctor Jones and the other that he 
Porfirio Diaz, the leader of the revolution in Mexico. 


Disguised Himself as a Ranchero 
Make any request, and I will grant it, Z/ Seftor,’’ 
ctor Jones, enthusiastic at being in the same seat 
\merican smoker with a man who aspired to be 
ler of a nation. 
There is only one request,’’ answered General 
is an American, you must sympathize with any 
vho fights for the right and liberty of his people; 
sre, | ask you to sympathize with me. When we 
New Orleans, I must take the steamer for Vera 
[hen I can make my way to Tuxpan, where I 
nany friends. Now, the difficulty is how to get 
nobserved.’ 


Doctor Jones thought and thought. Finally he turned to General Diaz 


When you sail, you must be disguised as a ranchero. We will get 
some false whiskers and a sombrero. 1 will go to Vera Cruz with 
; your friend and companion, for you are to be a very sick ranchero / 
see r 
Diaz slowly broke into a hearty laugh. He grasped the hand of 
9 Jones with sufficient force to make the little man wince, and 
‘Only an American could have thought of that.’’ 
[he sick vanchero and his companion were comfortable in their 
om, awaiting only the order to cast away. But, before this was 
the gay strains af a march were heard on the wharf, causing 
eral Diaz to start with wonderment. Doctor Jones hurried to the 
He soon learned that the steamer was to carry a detachment of 
1n troops to Vera Cruz. He returned to the stateroom and told Diaz 
matter. When Diaz learned the name of the troop, he was 
horrified. He was personally known to every officer, and they 
e members of the army of Lerdo, whom he had been fighting. 
He remained in his stateroom, and Jones, to keep up the disguise, 
juently appeared in the saloon and mingled with the Mexican offi- 
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cers. Unfortunately, while in his cups, 
he spoke of the ‘‘sick vanchero,"’ and 
with so much feeling that the curiosity of 
the officers was aroused. Several of them 
visited the cabin of General Diaz, who 
managed to feign sleep successfully. But 
one day, just about twilight, an officer 
who was known to be a bitter enemy of 
General Diaz entered the cabin. He 
was a keen, suspicious man, and his 
crafty eye soon detected the false whis- 
kers and, beneath them, the bronze fea- 
tures of the man whom he had longed 
to put to death. The officer leaned over 
the seemingly sleeping man, and hissed in 
his ear, ‘‘ Diaz! Diaz! Darajo!’* (Dog!) 

General Diaz made not a move. The 
officer started back. Indeed, he thought he might be 
mistaken. He would watch and wait until the steamer 
reached Very Cruz and then act. But the officer had 
just left the cabin when General Diaz arose. Without 
a seeming fear, he hastened to the deck, and walked 
slowly along to a point abaft the cabin. In the semi- 
darkness, he was able to pass unnoticed. There were 
several seasick passengers on deck, but they were too 
weary to notice him. 

Then, hurrying to the side, General Diaz stepped 
on the taffrail and plunged into the sea. It was his in- 
tention to swim to shore, a distance of two miles. The 
‘**lookout'’ saw him jump and gave the alarm. 

The general's act was a daring one, for the Gulf 
of Mexico abounds with man-eating sharks. He struck 
out boldly, but his strength was unable to breast the 
swift tide. Then he turned on his back and floated at 
the will of the water. 


He Swam Lustily For Liberty 

A boat was lowered from the steamer. The sailors 
feared that they would not be able to reach the intrepid 
swimmer before darkness fell, but they managed to 
overtake him and soon had him secure in the boat and 
were rowing back to the ship. 

General Diaz lost his wig and false whiskers in the 
water; and, while he was still climbing the rope ladder, 
the cry went up from the Mexican officers and their 
men who lined the side,—‘‘ Agui esta General Diaz !"’ 
(Here is General Diaz.) 

General Diaz was taken to his cabin more dead than 
alive. He recognized among the passengers Dr. Cooney, 
an American and brother Mason who had been attend- 
ing him. The Mexican officers held a consultation, and 
demanded of the steamer’s captain that General Diaz 
be turned over to them as a fugitive from justice. The 
skipper could not understand Spanish, so Dr. Cooney was 
called upon to act as interpreter. When the request of 
the Mexicans was understood, it was quickly denied. 
The captain said that, as a passenger, General Diaz was 
under the protection of the American flag. Later the 
purser of the steamer told the officers that they might 
place a guard some distance from the general's cabin. 

On the following day, General Diaz had fully re- 
covered and was ready to attempt another escape. 


He Hid In the Doctor’s Chest 


‘«T have no fear,’’ he said to Doctor Cooney. ‘‘ Fear 
is not in the make-up of a soldier.’’ 

‘«Keep quiet for another day,’’ said Doctor Cooney, 
‘Il am planning a method of escape that will be perfect."’ 

Doctor Cooney’s plan was to conceal the general in 
‘a chest and take him back to New Orleans. To this the 
latter objected. 

‘I am willing to take more desperate steps,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ The more desperate the method, the more posi- 
tive the success. I will throw a life preserver overboard 
in the night, Doctor Cooney, enter your room, if possi- 
ble, conceal myself in your chest, and be carried to Vera 
Cruz. There I have a particular friend, an employee in the custom house, 
who will risk even death for me. His name? Juan Chico. He will 
bring me a disguise; and, in the excitement of the moment,—over the sup- 
posed escape of General Diaz with a life preserver,—I can don the false 
garb and gain the shore. But I must get a letter to Juan Chico.”’ 

But who would carry the letter? Who was there about the steamer 
worthy of confidence? There was a Mexican mail agent, a young man 
named Zamora, of such a ponderous obesity that his friends called him 
‘«« The Baby,’’ and who, Diaz rightly believed, could be trusted. 

As the vessel approached Vera Cruz, the rain fell in torrents, the wind 
blew a gale, and the night was a wild one. Doctor Cooney proposed a 
bowl of punch; and, quite agreeably to his wishes, he was selected to brew 
it. And brew it he did. Those who are living to remember it say that it 
was strong enough to make a horse dance. Cooney, with his customary 
kindness, could not forget the patient Mexican sentinels on deck, who, in 
the wind and rain, were watching to prevent an escape by Diaz. The) 
must have some of the punch, he said, and he would take it tothem. Each 
glass so taken v,as filled with a strong narcotic. When all had retired, anc 
only the storm could be heard, Doctor Cooney went on deck and found the 
[Concluded on page 578) 
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KINGS AND QUEENS OF THE WINTER OPERA 


O* the theory that any movement which tends 

to popularize good music is worthy of en- 
couragement, the costly experiment undertaken 
by Messrs. Grau and Savage at the Metropolitan 
Opera House must be considered in the light of 
an educative influence rather than a dramatic 
speculation. That it turned out most happily in 
the way of popular support, and that the promo- 
ters are now engaged in extending its benefits to 
the country at large by means of a grand tour of 
the cities, whereby the most celebrated operas 
will be sung in English by high-priced artists at 
popular prices of admission, tend to prove that 
the innovation is one which has come to stay. 


They Stormed the Citadel of High Prices 


It was inevitable, probably, that the American 
public would, sooner or later, invade the sacred 
precincts of grand opera, and participate in the 
unquestioned benefits of the higher musical ex- 
positions which foreign artists annually furnished 
to the favored few; yet it was daring on the part 
of the innovators to locate the scene of their effort 
in the very home of Italian opera. 

It will be seen that the experiment involved not 
merely the expenditure of many thousands of dol- 
lars, but managerial prestige, also. Now, English 
opera under the régime of Mr. Savage and his 
associates had met with much favor at the Ameri- 
can Theater, although it was not given there on 
the lavish lines indicated. But it must be re- 
membered that, theatrically speaking, it is a far 
cry from an ordinary theater to a temple of 
music. Furthermore, the history of the Metro- 
politan Opera House is intimately associated with 
grand opera given in foreign tongues. No mana- 
ger can afford to ignore the traditions of a place 
of amusement, for the reason that the public is 
apt to resent a departure from that to which it 
has been accustomed in connection with the 
house. Besides, it was questionable whether the 
American Theater's clientele was willing to follow 
the new departure. Broadway demands certain 
concessions in the way of dress which are more 
or less foreign to theater-goers further west. 

However, the managers had the courage of 
their convictions, and New York, and for that 
matter the country in general, entered upon a 
new era, musically speaking. Mr. Savage's old 
patrons remained faithful, and the world of 
fashion indorsed the venture also. It proved that 
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opera in the vernacular lost none of its popularity 
because its lyrics and libretto were alike under- 
standable to the masses. 

Murray Hill and Harlem, Fifth Avenue and 
the ' Nineties, gave practical proofs of their appre- 
ciation of the theories of the managers. They 
were olla podridas of plain people and the ‘‘ upper 
classes.’ Conventional evening dress and the 
business suit occupied adjoining seats. New 
York vindicated its reputation as an appreciative 
and music-loving community. The box offices 
waxed fat, while the organizers of the enterprise 
became correspondingly happy. 

The series of operas that was given during the 
season was comprehensive in both quality and 
character. They ranged from the classic to the 
‘«popular.’’ Nearly all the great composers were 
represented. Perennial favorites of the type of «<A 
Bohemian Girl,’ ‘*Carmen,’’ and ‘‘ Lohengrin,”’ 
were all to the fore, and the lighter works of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan school were not omitted. 
About the middle of the season, prices were 
reduced. Ina majority of cases, such a step on 
the part of the management indicates that the 
house stands in need of ready money. In this 
instance, however, Mr. Savage's explanation 
seems to have been in order. He said that the 
patronage was of so liberal a nature that he could 
afford to share his dividends with the public, and 
the appearance of the house, at both matinées and 
the evening performances, apparently justified his 
statement, without qualification. 


The Popularity of Operas Sung in English 

Those who speak nothing but their mother 
tongue will have realized the disadvantages of 
keeping one eye upon a translated libretto and the 
other on the stage. Umder such conditions, a 
Satisfying enjoyment of a performance is next to 
impossible. But in the present instance, and 
more particularly in the cases of the Italian and 
Wagnerian operas, it was noted that these did not 
suffer in any way because those in front under- 
stood that which was said and sung. There are 
yet some genial cranks who aver that an English 
version of an opera inevitably mars its presenta- 
tion as a whole. Messrs. Grau and Savage have 
exploded this superstition, as they have several 
others, and the thanks of the public are due to 
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them in consequence. It is evident that English 
opera, as it is known to the frequenters of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, has come to stay. 
The effect of all this, artistically speaking, cannot 
be otherwise than beneficial, both in regard to 
the artists and the American public at large. It 
is understood that next season the scope of the 
enterprise is to be increased as far as other 
American cities are concerned. 


Heaven-Born Music Is Brought to Earth 


The grand opera season, which opened at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on December 18, was 
attended by all the features common to such per- 
formances. There was the usual display of elab- 
orately dressed women and well groomed men. 
Society was on view, and the audiences packed 
the house to the doors. Mr. Savage, when he 
undertook to give the newer English opera, proph- 
esied that his doing so would have a distinct 
effect upon the opera season proper. In other 
words, the love of opera inculcated by his pre- 
liminary season would result in-increased receipts 
where grand opera was concerned. The sales of 
seats for grand opera appear to have verified his 
statements, as the writer is assured. At all events, 
the Metropolitan Opera House has never had a 
more prosperous period than this winter. 

The majority of the old favorites have appeared 
in the operas now being given. These include 
Eugenie Mantelli, Signor Scotti, Susan Strong, 
Nordica, Ernest Van Dyck, Jean de Reszke, 
Madame Schumann-Heink, Louise Homer, Pol 
Plancon, Melba, Albert Saleza, and many other 
equally popular artists. The operas themselves 
need not be recapitulated. They are of the tried 
and true order, and are given with the usual 
wealth of accessories that are in order in connec- 
tion with their American presentations. 

It is said that there is a project on foot to dupli- 
cate the English opera experiment, as far as grand 
opera is concerned ; that is, to give the latter at 
prices which shall enable not merely the chosen 
few, but every one who wishes, to enjoy their 
beauties. Such a project is a matter of dollars 
and cents, and, if those who have it in hand can 
make the incidental expenses correspond with 
their desires in this respect, the thanks of the 
community of lovers of music will be theirs. 


Portraits copyrighted by Aime Dupont, N. Y. 
“ Carmen” Scene, by Byron, N. ¥. 
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GUS DIRKS ev RUDOLPH 


The Dirks Brothers an? Their Fun in Pictures 


THREE years ago, a young comic artist, or perhaps the expression, a 
ymic young artist, would be better, led into the sanctum of the New 
journal’’ his younger brother, a lad still in his gosling voice, carry- 
yme sketches for sale. The boys were Rudolph and Gus Dirks. Gus 
ed to the art editor a picture of ‘‘a high roller’’ on his way home 
club after a stormy session, standing on a stump in a 
re field addressing the thousands of cabbages which 
the scene to the horizon thus: ‘Fellow citizens, I'm 

see sh— many (hic) of us here this evening.’ 
[he editor immediately accepted the sketch at the regu- 
two dollars, but the young artist refused to accept two 
rs, saying that he expected only one dollar and a half, 
» intent was he on getting this latter amount that he did 

\t his artistic mind disturbed by more. 

s began the career of Rudolph and Gus Dirks as comic 
n New York, and to-day these young men, respectively 
five and twenty years of age, stand at the head of their 
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BUGS and 


Being a 
Chronicle * BAD BOYS 


REO BENNETT 


TOMBSTONE is not an object to pro- 
A voke laughter, unless people should 
laugh at the lies so often printed on it. 


“Guess 'm stuck!” it W. F. Marriner, the well-known 


comic newspaper artist, of New York, partially got his start 
in the comic world by designing tombstones. He got all the 
fun out of them he could, and then left them, to draw and put 
his jokes on white paper. 

Mr. Marriner was born in Louisville, Kentucky, in 1874, 
and he blushes to account for his life between birth and his 
entrance to Georgetown College, when his parents hoped he 








on and set the standard for this sort of art. The 
Dirks has come to be synono- 
with fun. During the last 
ears those who have sought to 
ised by the jokes and draw- 
n the papers have owed many 
to pictures drawn by the 
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They were born in the town of 
n Holstein, Germany. The 








r was a wood carver of local re- 
vhich accounts for the hered- be 
le nt of his sons. Mrs. Rabbit.—i hear com~an~ comin 
»ys began to draw while extremely young. 
( Di irks family came to America by 


lvice of Horace 
4zo, an admirable 
Chey learned the 


Greeley, and settled in 
place for comic educa- 
true meaning of a 








il joke. Gus, in his twelfth year, 

n the public schools, in competition, 
tch having the color of gold and a 
six feet long, given by a dry goods 

se for artistic excellence. Their first 
k was sold to a Chicago paper. At that 


the two were 


igraving firm, drawing 
Gus, in his 
icularly associated in memory with 
m possible doings of bugs and other 
ts which, after all, according to 
ybservant artist friend, differ only 
nan in avoirdupois and form. 
Rudolph is famous, and justly so, 
udicrous pair of ‘‘kids’’ known as 
Katzenjammers, whose mission in 
; to make trouble for their poor 
He has, I fear, been respon- 
for many of the spankings that 





working for a photo- 
advertising designs on 
artistic endeavors, is 





« He gave me my start in life H 
—bought my first gold brick’ 
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oming generation of would-be 
enjammers will receive. If Ru- «Here, mister, try this !’’ 
ph is not responsible for the irresistible jungle 
‘kes, he has at least done more to make them popu- 


han any other person. Gus is an author of some 
ty, his publications to date including poems and 
ries which lend.themselves easily to his style of illus- 
tion. He confesses that his literary taste was early 
luenced by such tales as those written by Old Sleuth 
Mayne Reid. His own boyish effusions were 
this line, He exhibits with pride an edition de 
of his works, one volume to each, hand-illumined 
| hand-painted, with covers by the author, and bear- 
su h melodramatic titles as ‘‘The Would-Be Au- 
’’ «Fred Crusoe, the Modern Munchausen,"' and ‘‘The Island of 
Hell.”’ His career as an author was not long-continued. The. public 
easure of approbation was not up to his talents, he said; so, at fourteen, 
decided to withdraw from such an ungrateful crowd the rest of his bril- 
ant ideas on book-writing. Probably it is all for the best. 


— 
«* How could they wear ’em?”’ 








Man.—This «« Old Oaken Bucket” is fine 
Boy.—We feed the pigs out of that 


would turn to the sedate paths of theology. Instead, he be- 
came the editor of the college paper and committed his first 
known indiscretion by publishing a political article, for which the 
college forever expelled him. This experience probably had some- 
thing to do with his turning his pen from literature to art. He did it to 
keep out of trouble. He attended an art class, in which he was the star 
performer among many pupils. There he learned to produce water colors 
of carrots, turnips, and onions, the delight of still-life artists, to his own 
exquisite edification. 

From painting pictures of vegetables, he went to work making tomb- 
stones for a reputable company. He was acquiring dignity. From this 
occupation he went to the New York Art Students’ League, where he 
studied under Chase, Beckwith, Twachtman, and the late C. S. Rheinhart. 
‘ Those,’’ said he, ‘‘ were the days of art. I breathed it, rolled in it, slept 
in it, and ate it. But it got to be a monotonous diet.”’ 

Life gradually reverted to two things,—art and starvation. It was a 
case of either pure art, or commercialism and food, and he had to choose 
between them. He drew a comic picture and sold it to an evening paper 
for two dollars, to be paid for on publication. He waited six months for it 
to appear, but in the meantime borrowed two hundred dollars from his 
friends on the strength of his credit on the picture. At length, ‘‘Truth”’ 
took a drawing from him, and two other papers got into the habit of taking 
something. His fortune was assured. After a year of prosperity, he be- 
came so independent that he concluded to drop drawing and to try his 
hand at writing jokes. But he could not put successful humor into his 
words, and so he went back to lines and curves. His work has obtained 
great popularity, for it is now seen in all the comic papers and supplements. 
‘It is quite true,’’ he said toa brother artist, ‘‘that I once attempted 
serious work. My ambition was fired by a friend who owned a studio, and 
who turned out much good work from life models, mostly of a sedate 
character. What a splendid thing, I argued, it would be for me if some- 
body would take me seriously. 1 had grown sensitive over the fact that I 
could n't approach an editor without seeing a grin on his face. 

«*Well, I hired a studio. It was lofty, and exceedingly well ventila- 
ted. The rain and I were on exceedingly friendly terms, and, for that 
matter, the sunshine grew intimate. I hired models. All the money I 
had was eight dollars, after paying my rent, but it was cheerfully spent. 
When meal ticket time came around, I was forced to do as the Indians do, 
—smoke to kill the hunger. But the life models did n't fancy that way of 
satisfying their inner cravings. They wanted something more substantial. 
I think it is called ‘beef and.’ The only thing I had 
was a check for three dollars, a relic of past affluence, 
—in fact, my first pay for a comic sketch sold to 
‘Truth.’ I took it out of its frame, melted the muci- 
lage, and cashed it for food. 

‘At the end of the week I took two serious draw- 
ings to an editor. He looked at each carefully, turned 
it over to see if there was anything on the back, looked 
down at the floor to see if he had dropped anything, 
and.then asked me quizzically where the rest of it was, 
—the joke, the point! After this treatment had been 
accorded me by several other editorial friends, I aban- 
doned my serious efforts, and became resigned to my 
comic fate, tearing up the serious pictures I had drawn and abandoning 
my-studio to the owls and.the mice. I have endured many buffetings of 
adverse fate, but none that pained me quite so deeply as the realization 
that I was forever doomed to buffoonery. Mark Twain has — 
admitted to me that the same feeling caused his hair to turn white." 
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GMALL papers published by youths for pleasure, 
\" instruction, or, in rare cases, an anticipated 
profit, have been issued fora period of a hundred 
years or more, 

The first authentic record of a paper published 
by a boy is that of the ‘‘ Juvenile Portfolio and 
Literary Miscellany,’’ by Thomas G. Cundie, Jr., 

‘the immortal Cundie,’’ as he is now called 
by amateurs. His paper was started October 17, 
1812, and was later published regularly under the 
name of ‘‘ The Parlor Companion,’’ until May, 
1816, when all trace of him was lost. 


A Brief History of Amateuria 


It is not generally known that the now famous 
author, Nathaniel Hawthorne, started the second 
effort in the line of amateur publications. At the 
age of sixteen, he issued his ‘‘Spectator.’’ It 
was neatly written by hand, and survived long 
enough to include six numbers. This was in 
1820, 

Papers in large numbers were published by 
young people from that time on; but, soon 
after the commencement of the Civil War, the 
first young woman amateur journalist came into 
public notice. She was Miss Nellie Williams, a 
lady of thirteen, who issued the «‘ Penfield Extra,’’ 
at Penfield, New York, the entire work being 
her own, 

About this time the first amateur book was pub- 
lished by Henry E. Wheeler. It was entitled 
‘Stories for the Young, and Amusing Tales for 
Instruction and Five Cents.”’ 

William Howe Downes, the now famous art 
critic on the editorial staff of the Boston ‘‘ Trans- 
cript,"’ was an enthusiastic amateur journalist in 
his youth. 

Thomas A. Edison's little amateur journal, 
“The Grand Trunk Herald,’’ was set up, printed 
ind sold on trains by the train-boy editor. Rich- 
rd Watson Gilder, Frank H. Converse, John 
Vanamaker, George Alfred Townsend, (‘‘ Gath,’’) 
‘Brick’* Pomeroy, Nathaniel Eggleston, John 
Howard Payne, the author of ‘‘Home, Sweet 
fome,’’ Charles Scribner, of ‘*‘Scribner’s,”’ 
nd Joel Cook, of the ‘‘ Philadelphia Ledger,”’ 
ll published amateur papers in their younger 
AaAVS, 

‘uch of the early enthusiasm among amateurs 
sue to the encouragement of Oliver Optic. It 

due to him that the first amateur printing 
ress was placed on the market. 
1896, the first organized body of amateur 
nalists was formed, under the name of the 
Amateur Printers’ Association. In 1871, this 

‘:e€ was changed to the National Amateur Press 
iation, 
the early nineties, the United Amateur Press 
Ssciation was formed ; and now, besides the 

national organizations, there are many state 
ss. iations shaped along the same lines. 

‘\e national organizations publish official or- 
an, and hold conventions each year. 
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T. Burk THRIFT 


Amateuria is a little world of its own. Its in- 
habitants live the public life, ina small way, that 
the great men of to-day live. They have their 
political battles, that are often waged fiercely and 
bitterly. Their struggles sre just as real and mo- 
mentous to them as if all depended upon the 
issue. As a class, they are progressive, and full 
of life ; inclined toward amateur journalism be- 
cause of the novelty of printing their own 
thoughts, exchanging papers and letters with 
other bright young people, and seeing their own 
names, papers, or contributions commented upon 
by their contemporary editors and critics. 

Amateur journalism is not a money-making 
thing. No one has ever grown rich by following 
it, and doubtless none ever will. It is pure love 
for it that has caused it to spread almost com- 
pletely overthe globe. England, Scotland, France, 
Germany, Australia, Africa, and China, all have 
branches with active members. But America 
leads the van, and the cause is stronger here than 
anywhere else in the world. 


—_ a 
A Poet’s Start in Letters 


Replying to an inquiry, the editor of ‘‘ The 
Century’’ writes: — 

Dear Sir :-—— Yes, it was a little paper called ‘‘ The St. 
Thomas’ Register."" I was about a dozen years old. I 
stood up on a box and set all the type myself, and stood 
up on another box and rolled the ink over the type while 
the paper was being printed on an old-fashioned hand 
press in the office of the Long Island ‘‘Times,’’ at Flush- 
ing, when Walter R. Burling was the editor. I also wrote 
a part of the paper, but not all. It was a little thing and 
I sold it for ‘‘the great cause of evangelical missions, for- 
eign and domestic." 

en sixteen years old, I was one of the editors of an 
amateur paper, ‘‘ The Leaflet,"’ published in Bordentown, 
New Jersey. My fellow editors were two sons of the late 
Colonel Aden, —Joore W. and William F. William is 
now the editor of the ‘‘ Official Railway Guide."" His was 
the practical influence in the establishment of standard 
time by the railroads of the United States. 

Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) R. W. GILDER. 





A Great Merchant’s Early Love 

Dear Sir: —Answering your letter, the information which 
you have is true. 

When I was sixteen years old, I was the editor and 
business manager of a paper called ‘‘Everybody’'s Journal,”’ 
which paid its way with advertising. I would send you a 
copy with pleasure, but I regret to say that I have none, 
aor can I put my —— one at the present time. 


ours truly, 
(Signed) JOHN WANAMAKER. 


* + a 

A Brilliant Array of Amateurs 
CORNELIUS and Aifred Gwynne Vanderbilt pub- 
lished «‘The Comet,”’ in 1885-8. The paper 
was known to amateur journalists as a ‘‘thumb- 
nail,’ because of its size, which was two by four 
inches. The editing, printing, and typographical 

work were done by the Vanderbilt boys. 
Thomas A. Edison's ambition was to bea great 
newspaper editor. When he came East, he 
printed a smali paper on the Baltimore Express, 
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and sold it to the passengers. The railway com- 
pany gave the young editor permission to placea 
hand-press and a stand of type in the baggage 
car. Every morning he would cull the news from 
the big dailies and ‘‘ boil itdown’"’ to small items. 
Then he would set the type and print his own 
paper while the train was speeding along. In this 
way ‘‘Tom’’ Edison gave the passengers all the 
news in a condensed form. 

Otto Kempner, the well-known New York poli- 
tician, was once president of the National Amateur 
Press Association. 

Minna Irving, the poetess, first contributed to 
amateur papers and was associate editor of several 
of the diminutive publications. She was known 
as ‘‘The Poetess of Tarrytown,’’ because of her 
long residence in Tarrytown, New York. 

Frank Dempster Sherman and Frank Roe Bach- 
elder, whose dainty verses often grace the pages 
of the foremost publications of the United States, 
gained their first poetic recognition as contributors 
to amateur papers. About 1890, they were ‘‘grad- 
uated’’ into the professional school. Mr. Sherman 
was once the poet-laureate of the National Amateur 
Press Association. 

Many magazine readers are familiar with the 
name of Joseph Dana Miller. Mr. Miller was a 
prominent amateur editor up to 1890, and was 
known as ‘‘ The Scholar of the Flock,’’ because 
of his wise sayings. 

Samuel S. Stinson, of the Philadelphia ‘‘Times,"’ 
was an amateur journalist and poet. 

Warren E. Price, editor of the ‘‘Book Lover,’’ 
and Robert Mackay, a writer for ‘‘Success,’’ were 
the printers and editors of ‘‘ Pasquinade,’’ a sat- 
irical amateur journal which flourished from 1884 
to 1887, when both entered the field of profes- 
sional newspaper work. 

George Brodie Small, one of the wealthiest 
mining men of the West, was editor of ‘‘The 
Mite,’’ a paper just one inch square, and said to 
be the smallest paper ever published. 


- . 7 


TH «Omaha Excelsior,’’ which is still published 

by its founder, C. Clement Chase, is not 
strictly an amateur paper now, but is probably the 
oldest in America that has been published contin- 
uously. It was started in 1870, and its editor is 
only forty years old. : 

Twenty-five years ago, nearly every amateur set 
the type and printed his paper on an amateur 
hand-inking press, which is not the case now. 
The youthful editor of the ‘‘ Western Amateur,"’ 
which was published in 1876 in Nebraska, mod- 
estly announced that it was ‘‘ published by George 
A. Seaman, editor, printer, and proprietor."’ 

Charles T. Bunce, who published the «Jolly 
Joker’’ in Omaha, in the seventies, is now man- 
ager of one of the large publishing houses in New 
York. William W. Bartlett, who published «‘All 
Sorts’’ at the same time, is a prominent lawyer 
in Minneapolis. 
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OUR MOTTO:— 
* Don’t wait for your opportunity; make it!” 





WILLIAM SANDISON 


ALEX. 8. WEEMS 








New Year greeting to all Success 
members! I cannot. tell just how 
many there are of you, because there will be sev- 
undred, or, perhaps, even thousands more 
en this is read than there are now, as this is writ- 
But, whoever you are, wherever you are, and 
whatever club you belong, our bureau wishes 
all a pleasant and prosperous year. I 
nk, too, that this wish stands a better chance 
veing fulfilled than many other New Year 
es, because it is addressed to those who be- 
to a club which has for its chief object the 
vement and advancement of its members. 
{| do not desire to be selfish in my good 
es and exclude those readers who are not 
bers of a Success Club. To you, too, I wish 
uppy Near Year, but it must be admitted that 
have more confidence that this wish 
ild come true if I knew you were going to 
n one of our clubs some time during the com- 
year. But perhaps there is no club in your 
munity for you to join. If so, just send your 
ress and a two-cent stamp, and you will re- 
ve a little book that will show you how you 
1y easily organize a club among your friends 
neighbors. In doing this, you will not only 
nefit yourself, but you will also be the means of 
ng a deal of good in your community. In- 
you cannot foresee the benefits that will ac- 
There may be in your vicinity some boy or 
whose spark of ambition may be kindled in 
r club, and who will some day rise to shine 
yng the great ones of the world. There cer- 
sinly will be many, both young and old, who will 
eive inspiration and stimulus to make the most 
themselves and become successful, even though 
eir influence is never felt outside of their small 
| circle of acquaintances. 


Useful Hints for Lecture Committees 


judging from our correspondence during the past 
ynth, there is quite a large number of lecture 
mittees who do not know just how to arrange 
for their annual lecture courses. Some of our coun- 
members have never had any experience with 
ture courses, amd are somewhat timid about 
taking up a new project, and some of our city 
embers are afraid that their courses could not 
essfully compete with various other entertain- 
ent courses, 
have been unable to give adequate answers 
all the letters on this subject, so I take this 
ce to give a few suggestions which may be 
elpful to lecture committees. 
In the beginning, let me enjoin every club in 
ty or country to have a lecture course, and I 
velieve that such a course will be successful every 
me, if sufficient enthusiasm is shown in its 
reparation. Remember that everybody is in- 
terested in anything that will help him to im- 
rove himself, and get on in the world; there- 
re, you should make it a point to fully advertise 
object of your course. In its very name the 
iccess Lecture Course is an attraction; and, if you 
get everybody to understand the real meaning 
f the term, you will have no difficulty in draw- 
g an audience. 


Encouraging Reports from Model Clubs 


Our bureau is making special arrangements to 
| the lecture committees. A list is being pre- 
red, containing the names of lecturers and en- 
tainers in various parts of the country, so that, 
enever a club writes for help in arranging a 
ture course, I may send the addresses of near- 
ecturers. No charge is made for placing 
turers on this list, and all entertainers who de- 
re to enroll are cordially invited to send us their 
mes and an account of themselves, references, 
testimonials, etc. ; and, if their entertainments seem 
suitable for our courses, I shall be glad to refer 
our lecture committees to them. . 
Reports of clubs already organized emphasize 
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the fact that there is scarcely a community which 
would not be benefited by a Success Club. Space 
permits mention of only a few clubs, but even 
these few will serve to show how our society may 
be adapted to meet the wants of different groups of 
people. 

As had been anticipated, the public school has 
proved to be a prolific field for organizing Success 
Clubs. .There are so many of these school clubs 
that it is impossible to select any one for special 
mention. 

Next to the school, as a field for clubs, is the 
church. I confess that I was surprised to find so 
many clubs organized in various churches. There 
are already so many church societies that one would 
have naturally supposed that there would be less 
room in the church for our society than anywhere 
else. But perhaps E. C. Angeny, who organ- 
ized the first church club in Philadelphia, 
gives an explanation of this matter. In the re- 
port of his society, Mr. Angeny says:— 

The Success Club appeals to a class that is not yet 
reached by any of our church societies—namely, the 
young men who are trying to make the most of them- 
selves, and who desire to belong to a society that will give 
them practical help along this line. I think it is one of 
the best movements ever inaugurated for lifting young 
men and inspiring them to live better, purer, and more 
successful lives. 

Many flourishing clubs have been started as 
departments of Young Men's Christian Associ- 
ations. The writer has had the pleasure of at- 
tending a meeting of one such which was organ- 
ized by Edward J. Sisley in the West Side 
Young Men's Christian Association, of New York 
City. This latter club seems to be an especial 
attraction to the boys of the intermediate group, 
whose ages range from sixteen to twenty-one. 
This is the time of life when they expect to derive 
especial benefit from the discussions of success 
questions. 

Away out on Cape Cod, in the town of East- 
ham, Miss May A. Knowles has formed a very 
progressive kind of club. In fact, she has or- 
ganized a number of clubs, one in each of the 
several districts of her town. Each of these dis- 
trict clubs meets each week, and once a month 
they all join together in a meeting at the town 
hall. It seems to me that this plan might be 
adopted by the clubs of many other towns or 
cities. 

Amateur journalists are such an enterprising lot 
of fellows that it is quite natural that they should 
take considerable interest in the Success Club. 

T. Burr Thrift, editor of ‘‘ The Lucky Dog,’’ of 
Springfield, Ohio, deserves the honor of having 
suggested the idea of amateur journalist Success 
Clubs. The amateurs of Greater New York have 
already formed a very enthusiastic club, and other 
amateur editors in various parts of the country are 
organizing others. All amateur journalists who 
are interested in this matter will please address 
their letters to Harry D. Sims, of the Success Club 
Bureau. Mr. Sims is one of the editors of ‘‘ The 
Arrow,’’ and has had long experience in amateur 
journalism. 

The amateur photographers are also starting 
Success Clubs, and will hereafter be represented 
on our bureau by William Sandison. Mr. Sandi- 
son is a graduate from Amateuria into the profes- 
sional field, but he still retains great interest in 
amateur photography. Those desiring informa- 
tion about this special kind of club will please 
direct their letters to Mr. Sandison, in care of 
our bureau. 

Alexander S. Weems, ot Atlanta, Georgia, is an en- 
thusiastic Success Club worker. He is not merely 
interested in his own local club, but, feeling that 
he can do much good in this way, he is using his 
spare time in trying to induce his friends of neigh- 
boring places to start clubs. 

John R. Walrath, of Johnstown, New York, 
proposes to extend the helpfulness and cheer of 
the Success Club to those who, from various causes, 


are not able to connect themselves with a local 
society. The new society will be called the Cor- 
respondence Success Club, and any invalid or 
shut-in who desires membership should write to 
Mr. Walrath. 

An idea that may be adopted by many clubs is 
found in the report of a club organized by Israel 
J. Shapero, of Detroit, Michigan. Besides the 
scheduled weekly meetings for discussing success 
topics, certain nights are regularly set apart each 
week for the meeting of educational classes. To 
be sure, this field is pretty well covered by the 
Young Men's Christian Association, yet there are 
many towns that do not support the latter society 
which could profit by educational classes in con- 
nection with their Success Clubs. 

In giving these reports, this month, my object 
has not been to give special praise to any of the 
clubs I have mentioned, but merely to show how 
wide is the scope of our society. Whenever 
newly formed clubs suggest ideas that may be 
helpful to other clubs, I shall be glad to mention 
them in these columns. Our bureau desires, to 
make this special department as full of beneficial 
ideas as the space will permit; therefore, I cor- 
dially invite criticism and advice. 

a a o 


A Success Club League 


HEN our society was first announced, it was 
believed that in time a league of clubs 
would be formed. The first move in this direc- 
tion has now been made, in the state of Missouri. 
The work of the Ruskin Hall lecturers in that 
state has multiplied the clubs so rapidly that it 
seems best to form a central state organization. 

By virtue of its position and many other nat- 
ural advantages, Ruskin College at Trenton, 
Missouri, is best adapted for promoting this league. 
As soon as proper arrangements can be made, a 
convention of representatives from the various 
clubs will meet at Trenton and elect state officers 
and transact other necessary business. In the 
meantime, the secretaries of all clubs should com- 
municate with the secretary of the Success Club, 
Ruskin College, Trenton, Missouri. 

I desire to state for the benefit of anyone in 
that state who wishes to start a club that it will be 
well for him to have one of the Ruskin lecturers 
visit his place and help get the club into working 
order. 

~ . 


Have a Purpose: Make It Known 
ALEXANDER S. WEEMS 


A YOUNG man should not start out in life with 

an idea that the world owes him a living. 
The assertion is false in fact, wrong in principle, 
and dishonest in practice. The world owes no 
one anything except that which is gained by hon- 
est toil. There is no room for drones, tramps, or 
vagabonds, and those who are not willing to work 
for a living must make room for those ambitious 
men and women who desire to achieve success by 
lawful methods. Have a noble purpose. Aspire 
to things above the common level, and with the 
motto, ‘‘What man has done, man can do,"’ 4 
determined resolution to succeed, energy and grit, 
there can be no failure. 

The world wants your best. It will have noth- 
ing else. The best is none too good. The poor- 
est boy in our land may hope to be president 
when he is older. He may be our leading finan- 
cier, or the greatest minister. 

Money will buy many articles, but there are 
other things money can never purchase. Wealth 
will cover only a small portion of the earths 
area. Purpose covers all of it. ‘ 

Have a pu , stick to it, surmount those di! 
ficulties which appear to be stumbling-blocks 
One's station in life cuts no figure, for— 


‘ Honor and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies."’ 
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}AMOUS people, SUCCEss finds, have usually been 
governed by some inspiring thought, motto, 
principle, or rule of conduct. Although the whole 
redit of their success-winning cannot, of course, 
e given to these, seeing that force of personality 
ounts for so much in life, the maxims are valuable 
as well as interesting because they furnish the key- 
notes to careers. The inquiry was addressed to 
several distinguished people, ‘‘ What principle or 
rule of conduct has inspired you ?’’ and the follow- 
ing replies have been received. Miss Gilder is 
the brilliant editor, Mr. Garland the writer, Mr. 
Wallace the diplomat, Mr. Watterson the journal- 
ist, and Mr. Hubbard the publisher and author of 
the ‘* Message to Garcia.’’ 


A Whole Volume in Three Words 
Dare and do. 


HearnelDK filha f 


- a - 


The Single Secret of a Writer’s Success 
Concentration. 


The Inspiration of “Ben Hur ” 
The answer is easy —a constant desire to stand 
well in the opinion of my contemporaries. 
Respectfully, 


Vigor and Good Faith Were His Ideals 
Constant, painstaking work directed in a single 
channel, always keeping faith with my fellow 
men, and generally doing twice as much as was 
promised. 


Any degree of success I may have attained I 
owe more to the fact that I was brought up in the 











country than to anything else. My parents were | 


poor people, and the necessity of making the most 
of time and money was a part of our lives, as a 
matter of course. Then all the early lessons in 
doing things with my hands taught self-reliance. 
To weigh, measure, contrive, and decide, are very 
essential parts of every child’s education. Just 
now Science, with costly apparatus and carefully 
devised curriculum, is trying to teach children by 
the «* Natural Method’’ to think things out with 
their heads and do them with their hands. That 
is to say, advanced methods in teaching try to 
overcome the ‘‘ advantages,’’ which are the disad- 
vantages, of civilization. 













To be born in the country of poor parents, who | 
have only a few books and know them, is a rich | 


birthright to any child. He may not succeed, but 
s chances of success are better than if his father 
id an income of $25,000.00 a year,and sent him 
to college and gave him every ‘‘ advantage.”’ 


t Aurora, New York, November 6, 1900. 
© a 


WHAT WILL YOU DROP INTO IT? 
ife is a magician's vase, filled to ithe brim; so made 
{ you can neither draw from it, nor dip out of it, nor 
st your hands into it; its precious contents overflow 
to the hand that drops treasures into it. If you dro 
'n -harity, it overflows love; if you drop in envy and jeal- 
u y, it will overflow bitter hatred and discord. 
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A Mattress Crusade 


compressa ' We are determined that every 
Diatiog oad | >. : person in the country shall know 
that hair mattresses can be surpassed 
in wear and comfort at less cost. 
We will send you (express prepaid 
to any point) 


= 


The Ostermoor Patent $ | 35 
Elastic Felt Mattress 


and fositively guarantee that the best $50.00 Hair Mattress made is not its equal in cleanliness, durability, or comfort: 
We sell on the distinct ment that you may return it and get your money back (without dispute) if not satisfactory 
in every possible way at the end of 


Thirty Nights’ Free Trial. 


We have advertised in “‘Success” and all the leading magazines for years, selling tens of thousands 
of mattresses, and not ten returned unsatisfactory as yet. If you are sceptical about its merits or doen't 
meed one now, send for our handsome illustrated pamphiect, ‘‘The of Time,” matied free for the 
asking. It gives full particulars. 



















St. PAUL Society FOR PREVENTION OF CRUELTY, Showing Patent 
y. L. WILson, President. Elastic Felt Layer 
608 CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE BUILDING, im Mattress; tick 






St. PauL, Mrxy., January 4, 1900. ready to be c 





Messrs. OsTERMOOR & Co. 

GENTLEMEN—For thirteen years we have had in constant use 
one of your Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses, which has been en- 
tirely satisfactory, and exhibits little signs of wear except the 
loss of a few tufts. 

When this was purchased we had others supposed to be made 
of excellent hair, and which have only been continued in use by 
frequent renovations, but at their best we consider them far 
inferior to yours. Yours traly, 

W. L. WILson. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS | Patent Exastic FELT 





consists of airy, interlacing, 
fibrous sheets of snew 
We make and renovate them quickly, thor- whiteness and great elasticity; closed in the tick by 


and never mata, loses shape, or gets lumpy. Is perfectly d ,non- 
oughly, and c than you imagine. They absorbent, and is guaran fabsolutely vermin proof. "Tick may 
are in use IN OVER 25,000 CHURCHES. be — 3 washing —— pa Softer and purer than 
Read Rev. Dr. R. S. MacArthur’s Opinion : PCED SNS A CS OF CaS Seay 

CaLvary Baptist Cuurcn, New York, Feb. 6, 1900. Send for our book, “‘ The Test of Time.”’ 

Dear Sirs: — It Grp me much pleasure to say that the ; 
Patent Elastic Felt Cushions put by your company into the It will interest you to know about the best and cheapest mattress 
Cabs Ly LS angel gg than Lenny years ago are stil! in the world. We sell direct to the user only. 
hem. They s retain their elasticity, and are free from 2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs., $ 8.35 ALL 


mnoth and veemin of every sort. They preserved their =. =. 


and are, in m in cvery Way mene feet 6 inches sto. a ee.” yo 6 FEET 
Gesleabie then omeldons er cthar soak thent pd ewe le 


4teet wide, - - 40tbs., 13.35 3 INCHES 
bey | blic. Fae cumsene Gene eS Oe Gore, _ 4 feet 6 inches ide, 45 Ibs., 15.00 LONG 
j In the length of time they have been in use, 


a 
action they have universally given, the oficers Made in two parts, 5éc.extra, Express charges prepaid everywhere. 


We found the « after so many years’ constant use, Take Care Don’ Deceiv 
in such good condition that, upon going into our new church, e ! n't be ed! 
we had you recover them, and they are to-day certainly as There is not a single store in the countiry thet carries our 
good as new. Very respectfully, mattress; almost every store now has an imitation 
R. 8. MacArtuur, D.D. “felt” which is kept in stock to sell on our a 
Send for our book, “ Church Cushions” — sent free. name and guarantee ts on every genuine mattress. Can be 








only direct from us. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 134 Elizabeth St., New York, 





Painted by James Walker. BATTLE GETTYSBURG Engraved by H. B. Hall, Jr. 
IT COST 850,000.00 and took 12 to make Bachelder’s famous steel engraving “ Battle of Gettysburg.” It was in within 
48 hours after the byw FS Bachelder, the historian and military vor the United States Government for this tlefield, 
to whom was voted $50, mS for his services. 1,000 officers, 47 generals, who were in this Battle met the Artist on 
the Battlefield and arranged of this picture, thus insuring absolute accuracy. whole Battlefield, § miles long and & 

wide, is shown in complete detail in the o: nal, which we offer for a short time at such a sacrifice. The figures of the men and 


miles \. 
horses and other details in our steel are 50 times as large as shown in the above oduction, which gives only a faint idea of 
So Senaty and granteur of Se It is so realistic that one can easily imagine the roar of campen and the movement of the 
wot phy in this Battle, and are represented and located in this picture. Ina short time every owner of this 
engra will y Gt the present price—which we will as soon as it is introduced. Generals Heade, Hancock and 
anid: bt in landscape and the position of troope.” Long and Lather Minaigh, the oenl for, eae 
oe teresting and accurate war picture world.” 
noted writes: ** wali of Home Seheo! to inspire riotism inthe young.” With each engrav' 





Date "i 
Special Prices on Easy Payments: Fneitme fet fn. Rene » Sept. &.. 86 Bromfield St. Reston, 3 a 
India on superb India paper, 615 ee mo engeses Pht, Banner 8 steel vi Battioe Gettyeburg. 
Pats Pew o8 animals oak yy pant I? not as I abrepresented, 1 auree to pay $1.O0each month, until balance,$4.00, 


: same 3 
one of many letters :—“I paid P. Rane Wate a. 
fireteeiiscnprevingeome yearenee | eter pian 
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save trouble, time and thought. All 
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aW- Walker Card Systems 


formation now scattered about your 
ind office can be arranged and classified 
may be found instantly by using 


»w for catalog. Or better still, send us 















‘ent stamps =. 
six mentee subscription to “SYS. 
TEM.” It teac encour- 
ages system. It illustrates and 
explains methods actually in 
use by successful business 
and professional men. 
—A BuNcH OF SAMPLE 
Carbs showing forms par- 
ticularly suited to your 
work. 
—A LerTrer or IyNFror- 
MATION telling how FOU 
can use the system to the 
greatest advantage. 


The Shaw-Walker Co., 
mM 














WB ARB SELLING 
Battery Hanging Lamps,$10.00 
Telephone, a, © 6: 
Electric Door Bells,- - 1.00 
Electric Carriage Lights, 5.00 
Battery Fan Motor, - - 5.96 


Electric Hand Lanterns, 3.00 


Pocket Flash Lights, - 1.50 
Miniatare Electric Lamps, .40 
$8 Medical Batteries, - 
Genuine Electric Belts, 1.00 
$12 Belt with Suspensory, 2.60 
Genuine Electric Insoles, on 
Telegraph Outfits, 
Battery Motors foomn $1to 12. A 
Battery Table Lamps, - 8.00 
Necktie Lights, 75 cts. to 8.00 
Bicycle Electric Lights, 2.25 
Electric Cap Lights, - 200 
Electric Railway, - - 8650 
Battery Student Lamp, - 4.00 
Dry Batteries,perdozen, 2.25 
Electric Books at low prices. 


We undersell all on Everything 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS 


CLEVELAND, O. 
® Headquarters for Electric 
Noveltiesand Su up lies. 
Agents wanted. Send for New 
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ANIMAL WORLD, Dept. 130, 


of the many animals in which we deal, some 

ry selection. The stock 

m these animals is to be off to us, at your lowest cash 
e they are sold. This is a condition of our offer. 


WE START YOU WA 


PROFITABLE 
great opportanity if taken advantage of at once to start in a 
yusiness without investing a single 7 for the animals. 
lustrs ation of the money to be m in animals: Gen- 
a Cats are worth from $25.00 to $100.00 0 cack. and are eas 
ihe elgian Hares may be a. ~, an attic or cellar, or 
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248 W. 23d St. New York. 
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* SUCCESS 
The Romantic Beginnings 
of Great Newspapers 
[Concluded from page 548) 


debted for some of the best examples of benevo- 
lence and modern newspaper enterprise on record. 

In San Francisco, about the same time, there 
was a theatrical programme which was distribu- 
ted gratis, so that its advertisers could be assured 
of a circulation. Its proprietors. M. H. De 
Young and Charles De Young, were working in a 
tombstone yard to make money to keep it alive. 
Finally they gave ita name, —the ‘‘ Chronicle,’’ — 
printed a few news items, then a few telegrams, 
and finally resolved to sell it for five cents a copy. 
To-day the San Francisco ‘‘ Chronicle’’ is one of 
the important exponents of the affairs of the 
Pacific Coast, and its surviving proprietor, M. H. 
De Young, is a man of prominence in the affairs 
of the nation. 


a — - 
THe cradle of the Atlanta ‘‘Constitution'’. was 
rocked amid the din of reconstruction. Gen- 


eral Sherman's famous march to the sea left the’ 
««Citadel of the Confederacy’’ in sackcloth and 
ashes, but its consequences could not crush out 
the spirit of the citizens. From June 30, 1868, 
when Colonel W. A. Hemphill and Carey W. Stiles 
brought out the first issue, until now, Atlanta has 
moved forward to its proud position as the ‘‘ Gate 
City of the South,’’ and the ‘‘Constitution’’ has 
kept step to the music. Its pages have been the 
theater of many literary achievements, and the 
names of E. P. Howell, Joel Chandler Harris, 
Henry W. Grady, and Clark Howell, are indis- 
solubly associated with its history. Itis probably 
not too much to say that the ‘‘Constitution’’ is 
the arbiter of Georgia's political, industrial, com- 
mercial and social interests. 


HE early struggles of Joseph Pulitzer, in St. 
Louis ; of Wilbur F. Story and Joseph Me- 
dill, in Chicago; of Edward H. Butler, in Buffalo; 
and of the immortal Samuel Bowles, in Spring- 
field, are object lessons to the youth of to-day. 
‘«Sam Bowles’’ was a duller boy than even 
Daniel Webster, yet he had will-force which gave 
to the world the great Springfield ‘‘ Republican.”’ 
An apprenticeship of several years on a small 
German newspaper, at starvation wages, trained 
the immigrant boy, Pulitzer, for his New York 
«« World."’ The first issue of the Buffalo «‘ News’’ 
was delayed several hours, because E. H. Butler, 
its ruddy-cheeked boy-founder, couldn't raise the 
fifty dollars which the printer demanded in ad- 
vance, a predicament from which the shifty young 
editor extricated himself by pledging his adver- 
tisement and sales receipts. The Chicago fire of 
1871 only proved the mettle of the ‘‘ Tribune”’ 
and the‘‘ Times,’’ both of which reappeared within 
forty-eight hours. 


HE ‘‘ World’’ was started in June, 1860, by 

Alexander Cummings. It was purchased in 
1869 by Manton Marble for $100,000. Joseph 
Pulitzer purchased the paper from Mr. Marble. 


a . — 

ENNESSEE’S oldest 

‘* Gazette,’’ 
named Roulstone, in 1873. 


paper is the Knoxville 
started in Knoxville by a man 
Roulstone took part 


| of his plant from Philadelphia in a wheelbarrow. 


a + + 


HARLEs A. DANA began his newspaper work 
on the ‘‘Chronotype,’’ of Boston. He was 
a member of the old Brook Farm Community. In 
the early fifties he drifted to New York, and was 
engaged by Horace Greeley, as foreign editor of 
the ‘‘Tribune,’’ at a salary of twelve dollars a 


week. 
— a a 


TH" first paper published in the United States 

was the ‘‘ News Letter,’’ of Boston. The ini- 
tial appearance was on September 25, 1690. The 
publisher was Benjamin Harris, of the London 
Coffee House, and the printer was Richard Pierce. 
The first item in the ‘‘ News Letter’’ reads as 
follows :— 

«« The christianized Indians, in some parts of 
Plimouth, have newly appointed a day of thanks- 
giving to God for his mercy in supplying the ex- 
tream and pinching necessities under the late 
want of corn, and for His giving them now a 
prospect of a very Comfortable Harvest. Their 
example may be worth mentioning.’’ 
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WALKED OUT. 


On Food, After Being Given Up. 


Lack of knowledge regarding the kind of food 
to give to people, particularly invalids, frequently 
causes much distress, whereas when one knows 


| exactly the kind of food to give to quickly rebuild 








the brain and nerve centers, that knowledge can 
be made use of. 

A young Chicago woman says: ‘‘Other in- 
stances of the wonderful qualities possessed by 


| Grape-Nuts food are shown in my grandmother's 


and mother’s cases. Grandmother's entire left 
side became totally paralyzed, from a ruptured 
capillary of the brain. The doctor said it would 
be impossible for her to live a week. She could 
not take ordinary food and we put her on Grape- 
Nuts, in an effort to do all for her we could. 

‘*To the astonishment of the doctor and the 
delight of all of us, she slowly rallied and re- 
covered. It was pronounced the first case of the 
kind on record. The doctor said nothing could 
have produced this result but food. 

‘«We had been led to use Grape-Nuts because 
of the effect on mother. She has been troubled 
with a weak stomach all her life, and the last few 
years been gradually losing weight and strength. 
She has tried everything, almost, that has been 
recommended by good authority, and until she 
used Grape-Nuts food, nothing seemed to do her 
any good. Since taking up Grape-Nuts she has 
been constantly improving until now she is free 
from any of the stomach troubles, and is strong 
and well. Please do not publish my name.”’ 
Name can be given by Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle, Creek, Mich. 


STOVE-PIPE 
WATER-HEATER 


Goes in any stove pipe, and with @& 
wasteheat warms water for tank, | 5 
bath, kitchen, stock, laundry, or 

with radiator an extra room. Always 


plenty of hot water and no cost for fuel. 


FURNACE-HELPER 


$ Goes in pipe of furnace without tak- 
25 ing apart, and will warm rooms 
furnace cannot. Also furnishes 
plenty of hot water and from heat which now 
goes up the chimney. We also furnish ra- 
iators, piping, tank and directions, and 
prepay freight. We refund money if not 
satisfactory. Ask for booklet or send money 
with order. Agents wanted. 


ANDREWS HEATING COMPANY 
1206 Guaranty Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





No moncy in “Ee | << from readers of 


war. HAIR SWITCHES 


of Human Hair about One- 





1.25 oz... snches, 3.25 
2% 0z., 22 inches, 1.40 | 4 0z., 28 inches, 4.530 
emit five cents for postage. 

All entaihena are ehen Game Send sample lock of hair 
near the roots. We can “mateh ectly any hair 
All orders filled prom: . M re! if tis- 
factory. I Ca of Switches, W Curls, 
Bangs, Pompadours, W aves, ch- 
mail on areve! to those who mention paper 

paid for w: if 
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Mrs. 
Philip 

D. 

Armour, Jr., 
of Chicago : 
Famous 
For Her 


Home-Making 
Talents 








ARS. P. D. ARMOUR, Jr., one of Chicago’s most 
beautiful women, has chosen to become pre- 
eminent in an unusual way—for a society woman. 
A complete mistress of all that tends to make 
home attractive, she is particularly well versed in 
the art of cooking. Many of her leisure moments 
are devoted to originating and preparing choice 
dishes. Mrs. Armour’s recipes are famous 
among her friends for their never-failing excellence, 
and are in great demand among all the wealthy 
young matrons of her acquaintance. 

Mrs. Armour is president of the Chicago Wo- 
man’s Athletic Club, and from the first start took 
a firm stand against serving liquors in the 
club house. She is the only daughter of the 
late John G. Lester, a millionaire board of trade 
operator of Chicago, and was married to Mr. 
Armour November 5, 1889. The fact that they 
were married quietly and unannounced gave Dame 
Rumor an opportunity to say: ‘‘They have 
eloped.’ But they were married at the Armour 
home, Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus officiating, and 
only the immediate relatives attending. 

Miss Lester was educated at Lake Forest Univer- 
sity, and was later graduated from Wellesley Col- 
lege. Her chums at Lake Forest were the Misses 
Annaand Rose Farwell, who are now Mrs. Reginald 
De Koven and Mrs. Hobart Chatfield Taylor. 

Mrs. Armour was devoted to her husband, and 
it was a long time before she recovered from the 
shock caused by his sudden death at Santa Bar- 
bara, California. He was ill just twenty-four hours. 
Inheriting $8,000,000 at his death, she has 
traveled extensively since that time, wintering 
occasionally at her Southern California home or 
Italy. It is largely on account of the ill health of 
her son that Mrs. Armour takes him from one 
climate at one season to a milder one at another. 

Strange to say, the healthiest of the Armour 
children is the ‘‘incubator’’ baby, son of P. 
Ogden Armour, who will inherit about twenty-five 
million dollars, if he lives, and there seems to be 
no dcubt that he will. 


LITTLE BITS OF NATURE 


ANNE PARTLAN - 


One Thing Done Well 
e TA it on, Jimmy, the clobber'll hide it,’’ 
said the horseshoer, as he shambled out of 
the shop, leaving his stepson to shoe the pony. 

The boy looked after his stepfather, then at the 
ill-fitting shoe he was told to put on the horse, 
depending on the mud of the road to hide its de- 
fects. He shook his head sadly. Then a deter- 
mined look came over his face. ‘I'll not tack 
iton the way itis. I[t’ll bea shoe, and a good 
one, before it goes on.”’ 

He went over to the fire, and, when he was 
through with the bellows and the anvil, the shoe 
was perfectly fitted to the foot. 

Yet it always puzzled Billy Farrell, ‘‘the horse- 
shoer,"’ below the bridge, who had all the sol- 
diers’ horses from the barracks, why John Shea, 
‘the shiftless botch, the poorest mechanic in all 
Ireland,” could ‘‘keep the shoein’ o' Lady 
Forbes’s pony.”’ 





NATURE'S WARNING 


you are venturing out in the surf, my child, 
Out in the waves, ‘mid the breakers wild; 
Watch out! ‘You are strong?"’ Yes, I know, 
But look out for the fearful undertow, — 
Tis the expert swimmer who drowns. 


a a. - 
THE MISER’S PLEA 
N° for gilded show or ease, 
Not my vanity to please, 
Not for gluttonous desires 
Do I crave for gold. 


But to save me from the sneers 

Of the mean, small-souled veneers, 

Scorning want and lauding wealth, 
Do I crave for gold. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S WEEKLY 


Breekiyna, N. ¥., Nev. 1, 1960, 
Publishers Young People’s W eekly:— 
The list ef contributers and articles for 
se readers of “Young yt gg 
ie high, whelesome and inspiring. 
teaders are already a multitude, but the 
multitude should become a hest that ne 
man can number. 
NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS. 








Chicage, II1., Sept. 1%, 1900. 

Publishers ¥Y cung People’s W eekly:—I 
congratulate you on the prespects of 
* Young People’s Weekly.” With sucha 
program as you have, it will certainly 
take ite place in the fore-frent ef that 
literary mevement which promises 

purity and inspiration te the readers. 
F. W. GUNSAULUS, 









































“The Best for Youth” is the trumpet-call of the Century. No longer are 
cour young men and goung women assigned secondary parts upon life's stage. 
This is the Age of Youth. Young People’s Weekly strives to be helpful to 
the young and thus stand the Right-hand of Home and Nation. 


Stories and nd Sketches. 
“TOILERS IN IN THE DARK,” 


WILLIAM FUTHEY GIBBONS. 
i SHINING MAR K,” 
BY WILLIAM E. BARTON, D.D. 

“OLD IRONSIDES’ ‘SCOOP,’” 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


“A WOMAN OF BUSINESS,” 


BY EMMA 
“ Greatest aeons = Thetr Lives,” 
BY 


MAX BENNETT THRASHER. 

“MY AIN COUNTRIE,” 
BY IDA REED SMITH. 

“THE WAY MARGERY FOUND,” 


BY MABEL NELSON THURSTON. 


“Bowen’s Sensational Story,” 
ERALD. 


BY ETHELWYN WETH. 








Eminent Contributors. 


JOHN WATSON, D.D., 
“A Young Man’s Glery.” 


GEN. 0. 0. HOWARD, 
“West Peint as I Have Seen It.” 


DAVID J. BREWER, LL.D., 
*“*A Messenger of Glery.” 


ELIZABETH G. JORDAN, 
“Te the Girl whe is Beginning.” 


JACOB A. RIIS, 
“Stand by the Ship.” 


EGERTON R. YOUNG, 


“@nly an Indien.” 
is the leading young people’s paper in America. It con- 
Young Peo eople’ s Weekl tains from e —y to twelve large pages of byw pee 
each. all eusuis = —— in black and colors. It reaches 000 homes. It is The Best for Youth.” 
PRICE. — ption, == cents per yess. In clubs of three or more, te eme 
ons may begin with any month. 





















50 cents each --, ty  pabscripts 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING of COMPANY 
WASHINGTON STREET, CHICA 






























institution and course of study offer- 
We have on the college campus an 
GOOD WAGES, varying from $15.00 to $25.00 per week, 


» oe TELEGRAPH OPERATORS. 
e guarantee aes S Sap coe leti: Wi 
hove mnave epee a t an fil’ With your 
diploma goes +, $Y Operator, Write for Terms and Free Catalogue. 

Free Trassportation Ro pase clomnploymeont. Oo. neartek, Highiand Park Gollege, Des Moines, lowa. 











THE HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


This novel from its first appearance in serial form has enjoyed an un- 
diminished popularity. Ithas been rendered into German, French, Danish 
and Russian. In England editions of 10,000 copies have been printed. In 
me it is one of the few books destined to rank as classics. The contents are 
as follows : 



















* ? M is Sarin Haw kins. Charitable Institution. 
ai 7 
. £ pra fomine. The Hardshell Preacher. A Good Samaritan. 
ivenéy. ank, and A Struggle for the Bud Wooing. 

M Letter and its Conse- 
8 ween the Master. ey with Bad. ‘ quences. Gein 
ome. Shurch o' Best Licks. A Loss and a Gain. 

pL Pete Jones's. The Church Militant. The Flight. The Trial. 






of Mr. A Council of War. “Brother Sodom.” 
Odds and Ends. 


Lee, Gee... Eee 
: Shocky. Miss Nancy Sawyer. ? Came 
Over 100,000 sold, never at less than $1.25 per copy, and the Special 
Library Edition at $1.50 each, but there are hundreds of thousands of 
people who have as yet never had an opportunity of securing ‘“ The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster.” To such we offer a rare opportunity to get this greatest 
of American stories in a special popular priced edition with numerous 
original illustrations, virtually as a gift. 
introduce our t Monthly Magazine, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, into 
pomme whese is not now taken, we make the fol and 
































WE WANT LADIES 
Sete a 


S. HORNER MPG. CO., 1477 Penn Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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1s Soda Fountain £25 sca: 


TRADE MARK 
\ll steel capsules filled with liquid Carbonie Acid Gas. 





Cheaply 


Quickly 


Kasily 








MAKE ALL DRIVKMS SPARKLING 


Apoqisvae 405 O1QUYUAY ‘CUsudmUGs 50 ast 94D ‘sup PIOY BNeqsED 














liquid made to snap, sparkle, and fizz in an instant. 
at Rottles, o 50 ap : Pint Syphon Attachments, 50e. Quart Syphons, 
62.00 ep. SPARKLETS, Pints, 25c.: Quarts, 48e., (Box of 10) 
Rineral Tablets and Fruit Syrups Furnished. 


COMPRESSED GAS CAPSULE CO., B'way & 25th St., New York City. 


PPPP FEA cee eee 
ham Six 


Ded PRITES FREE. 


AT ONCE. 


Send your address on a 
Pestal Card and we will 
mail you 15 tem cent k- 
ages of White Rese Per- 

mee. Sell them,return us 
the money and we. will 
_ promptly send you 
the 6 following 














GIDILI LS LILA 
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ne 
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Pin Setting: ne) 
Sterling Silver Plated Ware; Butter Mnife, Sugar hy) 
Shell and Pickle Ferk. Remember we give all six of the \ 
Paes sane MS for selling 15 Perfume Packages for us. 
o money required. Goods returnable if not sold. y 
Dept. 22, 50 W. LARNED ST., DETROIT, HICH. 


“UTE AL €o., ») 
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AL ast or VALUABLE BOOKS. | 
R. WeBerney mortal. Contains sketch of Mr. McBurney’ 
Richard ¢ "ian, and account of Funeral and Memor 


1 full text of Addresses by Bishop H. C. Potter, 
} Dodge. Hon. Elihu Root and others. 8vo, 120 pages, 
th binding, 50 cents. 
al Work Samue “1 M. Sayford. A very helpful book—highly 


iY Cloth, 





led 12mo, 185 pages, 75 cents. 

Nethed of Training Workers. Rev. Howard Agnew Johnston. .D.D. | 
tical course of Personal Workers’ Classes ; plan uniform with 

e Courses. 8vo, 160 pages. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, T5c. 

fe ‘and Works of Jesms According te St. Mark. William D. Murray. 
se of lesso ns for Boys in Preparatory and High Schools. 

“) pages "aper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

a. an Gospel of Satihew. W. G. Ballantine, LL.D. Ques- | 


iueti 


sand Answers—for teachers. Paper, 12mo, 32 pages, 25 cents. 
er Principles and ~~ F. 8. Goodman. Twenty-five lessons 
| otiona Bi ible Classes and Personal Study. Paper. 16mo, | 
“ Lines ln the ible. F. 8. Goodman, Designed more especially for 
‘ wd men and for devotional ey Heavy manila covers, 12mo, 
- f text, alternate pages blank for notes. 25 cents. 


' indies ie the Lit of Chris. James MeConaughy. Paper, long 


pages, 15 centa. 
m the Life of Jesus. W.H. Sallmon. 16mo, 155 pages. Paper. 
ts oth, # centa. 
e the Miracles of Jesus. W. H. Sallmon. i6mo, 109 pages. 


4 ents; cloth, 3%) cents. 
ilies tn the Parnbles of Jesus. W. H. 


Sallmon. i6mo, 71 pages. 
ri ents, cloth, 2% cents. | 
ties In the Gospel of Lake. Robert E. Speer. i6mo, @ pages. | 
eT ents; cloth, 20 cents. | 
Hes in the L ef Aets. Kobert E. Speer. 16mo, 159 pages. Paper, | 
t th 40 cents. 
ible Truth tn yume. Charlies Cuthbert Hall, D.D. Twenty-four 
gaons t justrate Christian belief and experience by meansof 
; 1» Hymns. Paper, — 1% pages, 35 cen 
Ute tudes in Missions. ©. K. Ober. 12mo, 62 pages. Paper. 2 cents; 
% cents. 
lee History 


of the Life of Christ for Boys’ Bible Classes. W.H. Davis 
A. Ma Vannel, Ph.D. 12mo, 24 pages. Paper, 10 cents; 
th, 20 cents. 
© Mtadles In Faith and Condect. J.W.Cook. Designed for be- 
ers in Bible stady. 16mo. Paper, 2) cents; cloth, 35 cents, 
peetes ef the Religious Werk (Ameual). Contains Outlines of Bible 
sly Courses, Topics for Meetings, Bibliography, etc. Paper, 


164 pages, 25 cents. 
The Leternations! Committe of Young Nen’s Christian Associations. 
3 West Street, New York. 


ORIGINAL WATER COLORS. 


Send % cents silver for sample. College girls a specialty. 
NORMA HM. ARNOLD, CLARION, PA. 


wanted everywhere to sell yes ‘wf 
LADY AGENTS fable" = free sample pe 


po tee 
address, T. . S DER & CO. 309 E2630. CINCINNATE, ©. | 














| suBsCRIPTION TERMS 











SUCCEss is published on the twenty-fifth of each 
month preceding the date of issue, by the 
McGRAW-MARDEN COMPANY, 
UNIVERSITY BUILDING, WASHINGTON SQUARE, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
WESTERN OFFICE(FOR ADVERTISING ONLY), 
MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICcaGo. 








Yearly Subscr —: One Dollar. 
Single Copy, Ten Cents. 
Fifty cents extra re uired for postage on 


foreign subscriptions. 





Subscriptions begin with the current number. 
The date of expiration, which will appear on the 
address-label, the following month, is our receipt 
for the subscription. 

Change of Address.— Always give both your old 
and your mew address when you change your 
residence. 

Remittances should be made in the safest man- 
ner available to the remitter. Post Office and 
Express Money Orders cost only three cents, are 
absolutely safe, and may be sent at our risk. 




















HELP. THE EDITORS 
THE editors of Success desire to take its read- 
ers into consultation. 
We want criticism upon what we are doing, 


| suggestions of ways in which improvements can 


be made, and #ew ideas of all kinds which will 
tend to make Success more nearly fulfill its 
mission. So far, during the past year, our 
friends have been good enough to send us only 
words of praise and commendation. These have 
been pleasant to hear, and we appreciate the 
kindly spirit which has prompted them; but what 
we want more than anything else is Aonest criti- 
cism even to the verge of faultfinding. Self-satis- 


| faction is a dangerous vice, of which we have 


never been guilty. We want fo grow,—and in 
the direction which will best satisfy our readers. 
We ask you, therefore, kind friend, whether 
old or young, to give a half-hour or hour of your 
valuable time to the task of writing us a letter, — 
a thoughtful, suggestive letter, which it will do us 
good to receive, and which will make you feel that 
you have performed a pleasant duty in helping 
us and your fellow readers of SuCCEss with your 
best judgment as to how our paper can be im- 
proved. Write us fully, freely, and in absolute 


| candor, knowing that we shall take no offense at 


anything which may be said. We will welcome 
all suggestions from men and women, boys and 
girls, for to each of these we have devoted some 
part of SucCEss, and we want each to tell us how 
to satisfy him or her better. 

Here are a few of the many questions which we 
would like to have answered :— 

1.—What features of SUCCESS do you find 
most interesting and helpful ? 

2.—What class of articles does mo¢ interest you ? 

3.-—If you were editing SUCCESS, what feature 


| or features would you omit or insert? 


4.—What feature do you think could be omitted 
without serious injury? 

5-—Would you use more or less fiction ? 

6.—What kind of fiction would you use? 

7.—Do you think a Question and Answer De- 
partment especially helpful ? 

8.— Does SUCCESS give enough variety ? 

g.—Are the articles too long or too short? 

10.—Is there too much or too little on the sub- 
ject of success? 

11.—Is there anything about SUCCESS that you 
positively dislike ? 

12.—What features or class of articles do you 
fail to find in SUCCESS that you think ought to 
be there? 

13.—What new department or feature would be 
of especial use to you? 

The editors are especially desirous of helping 
girls, young women, and mothers, and would 
be pleased to get suggestions from them as to what 
would be particularly helpful and inspiring to 
them. 

For the best hundred letters sent to SUCCESS 
OFFICE within the next three months; that is, the 
hundred letters containing the most useful hints, 
suggestions, or criticisms, the writers will each re- 
ceive some helpful book or other token of our 
appreciation of his or her efforts to assist in mak- 
ing SUCCESS a better and more inspiring pub- 
lication. 
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THE FRUITS 


Or Corree DRINKING. 


‘«The fruits or results, in my case of coffe: 
drinking, were sallow complexion, almost tota 
loss of appetite, as well as sleeplessness anc 
sluggish circulation. 

«I was also very bilious and constipated mos 
of the time for eight years, and became so nervou: 
that I was unable to do any mental labor and wa: 
fast approaching a condition where there woulc 
have been no help for me. 

‘«T am convinced that if I had continued using 
coffee much longer the result would have been a 
total mental and physical wreck. 

‘*I sometimes think the all-wise providence 
looks after us in trouble, at any rate when I was 
in despair a friend urged me to give up coffee 
entirely and use Postum, giving the reasons why. 
It was hard for me to believe that so common a 
beverage as coffee was the cause of my trouble, 
but I made the change, and from the first trial 
experienced a benefit and improvement. My 
complexion has improved, the nervousness gone, 
as well as the bilious trouble and sleeplessness, 
and I am completely cured of sluggish circulation. 
In fact, I am well, and the return to health has 
been directly traced to leaving off coffee and using 
Postum Food Coffee. I recommend Postum to 


all coffee wrecks without a single reservation.’’ 
—James D. Kimball, Isabella Street, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 





s 4 ese 
Letters copied while writing. 

No press; no water; no brush; no work. Any 
ink; amy pen; any paper. Our *Pen-Carbon never 
smuts; our clip ‘holds paper firm. Write with no extra 
pressure, and our Book produces 
a perfect copy. For letters, bills, etc. Cam be used 
anywhere. If your stationer does not keep it, write for 
Jree sample. ddress Dept. 2. 

PEH-C. CO., 145-7-9 Contre St., New York. 


Smith's ‘nex’ Cags 


** Save 20 per cent. of 
a bookkeeper’s time.’’ 
Steel clips in leather tabs. 
Instantly applied or moved 
to meet a condom, 
A tag for each account. 
kinds kept in stock, including 
Accounts, Cities, Al R habets, 
Numbers, States, Months, 
Days, and Tagsto WRITE on. ; — 


Used by Eastman Kodak Co., Rediewer: : Canadian Pacific 
Nav.Co., 


/ictoria,B.C.; Simmons Hardware Co., St. Louis, etc. 
Catalog and Price List FREE. Sample Tag Sc. 


Dept. E, Chas. C. Smith, Mfr., Exeter, Neb. 


Canadian Agents, Grand & Toy, Ltd., Toronto. 


Spencerian 


for nearly fifty years 
has been the Standard 
American Brand of 


Steel Pens 


Samples for trial on re- 
ceiptof return postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
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E have hundreds of U: 
ve pe ee eres Se ee 


persons _ Many Fy 4 at once as ‘we cane’ 

fyetewore, Kuates, Ster and other w wn . 
Many from new, Phas are 

Be arin feqeimblg ere, gon 
Now tems J ve mon oth mandotinntes 


LYON & HEALY, 62 Adams St., Chicago. 
The World’s Largest Music House. 
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ELIHU BURRITT CIPHERING AT THE FORGE 


HE loss of an hour,’’ says the philosopher, 
Leibnitz, ‘‘is the loss of a part of life,"’ a 


truth that has been appreciated by most men who 


have risen to distinction,—who have been world 
enefactors. The lives of those great moral heroes 
put to shame the laggard youth of to-day, who so 
often grumbles, ‘‘I have no time. If I didn't 
have to work all day, I could accomplish some- 
thing. I could read and educate myself. But if 
1 fellow has to grub away ten or twelve hours out 
of the twenty-four, what time is left to do any- 
thing for oneself ?’’ 

How much spare time had Elihu Burritt, ‘‘ the 
youngest of many brethren,’’ as he himself quaint- 
ly puts it, born in a humble home in New Britain, 
Connecticut, reared amid toil and poverty? Yet, 
during his father’s long illness, and after his 
death, when Elihu was buta lad in his teens, 
with the family partially dependent upon the work 
of his hands, he found time,—if only a few mo- 
ments,—at the end of a fourteen-hour day of 
labor, —for his books. 

While working at his trade, as a blacksmith, he 
solved problems in arithmetic and algebra while 
his irons were heating. Over the forge also ap- 
peared a Latin grammar and a Greek lexicon; 

while with sturdy blows the ambitious youth 
of sixteen shaped the iron on the anvil, he fixed 
nhis mind conjugations and declensions. 

How did this man, born nearly a century ago, 
possessing none of the advantages within reach 
of the poorest and humblest boy of to-day, become 
one of the brightest ornaments in the world of 
letters, a leader in the reform movements of his 
generation ? 

_ Apparently no more talented than his nine 
brothers and sisters, by improving every oppor- 





tunity he could wring from a youth of unremitting | 


toil, his love for knowledge grew with what it fed 
upon, and carried him to undreamed-of heights, 
to palaces and council halls, where the words of 
the ‘* Learned Blacksmith *’ were listened to with 
the closest attention and deference, 

ead the life of Elihu Burritt, and be ashamed 
to \rumble that you have no time—no chance for 
Sell improvement. You need not deprive your- 
se!’ of proper rest and recreation, for the build- 
‘ny up of a sound, healthy body is as essential to 
We: being asthe cultivation of the mind, but you 
Mc. seize the moments, the half hours, the hours 
tha: you now spend idly, perhaps harmfully, in 
rea, ng unwholesome literature, card-playing, or 
the ike, and occupy them all, to the uttermost, 
Wit) the culture of hand and heart and brain. 
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FREE—FAIRBANK’S FAIRY CALENDAR 1901—FREE 


Consists of five designs, 10% x 1244, elegantly lithographed in beautiful colors and gold, on extra heavy plate stock. They 

ly decora’ Dresden china plaques, on rich plush backgrounds, no two alike. The first sheet is the calendas 

proper, as it contains the entiretwelve months’ vo grow within the plaque, with a’background of soyal purple. The 

other four designs contain figures ty fying’ ‘Morning Noon, ivening’’ and “ Night,”’ modeled in colors ———— to the time 

of day represented, and bossed on relief plaques, sot against rich plush mats of silvery -biue, bright apple-green, rich peacock - blue and 

deep crimson. These four plaques have no lettering whatever to mar their artistic beauty .and are designed expressly for decorative 
purposes. Each of the five sheets has hanger, which can be retained or removed, so that the peenss and calendarcan be 5 
wool —e or wasmer. framed or unframed, to decorate your home in an almost endless variety of ways which your own ingenuity i 

taste suggest. 

illustrations of the five sheets pont td Bene daw, Sst 4 of the rich oolering, exquisite beauty and superb decorative effect of 3 
the calendar. Itiss 4 fe to many e@ Art stores for $1.0 ; 
Malied free for ten t FAIRBANK’S | FAIRY SOAP wrappers, or seven 2-cent stamps. i 
ou tried the —s rs het oe of SOAP—the same FAIRY grate. the new FAIRY shape, unquestionably the best 
et white soap ever aps he wives of a majority of U. 5. Senators and by many other prominent women. 
ung aK. PaimbaNk OOM COMPANY 202 Doccbenn Street, Chicago, Lil. Manufacturers also of Gold Dust Washing Powder. 



































that Rebinson’s Het Air and Vapor Bath Cabinet will 
cure the very worst cases of Rheumatism, Colds, 
Catarrh, Asthma, La Grippe, Typhoid and other Fevers, 
Congestions, Kidney, Liver, Skin, and Blood Diseases, 
Obesity and Stomach Troubles. Soothes the Nerves 
and Prevents Sickness. Gives a Beautiful Complexion. 


A TURKISH BATH AT HOME FOR 2 CENTS. 

It opens the pores and sweats the poisons (which cause 
disease) out of the blood. There is hardly a disease that 
can resist the power of heat. 


THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 

After using cabinet thirty days if you do not find it exactly 
as represented, we will refund your money. 

Our cabinet px s four ial features, covered by 
patents, which are very necessary for a successful use of the 
cabinet bath. 

$2.00 Book Free to Patrons, giving full information and 
instructions for curing different diseases, written by Dr. 
Shepherd, a prominent N. Y, Physician, and Prof. Robinson. 

Our Handsomely Miustrated Catalogue sent free on re- 
quest. Please send for it and our special offer to customers. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
$75.00 to $200. monthly, made by our representatives. We 
want enterprising Men and Women to represent us. Exclu- 


sive rights. Write at once for Special Agent's 190% proposi- 
tion. Do not delay as territory is being taken rapidly. 
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Typewriter 





A MARVEL OF 
MECHANICAL 45 
ACHIEVEMENT. 








a expiration o 

arn it "at our exper 
N ADV AN( E. . Th 
rd ne give 


ee 


Two WEEKS’ TRIAL FREE. you by express prepaid, a Fox. Adjustable 


» make and model of your typewriter. 





in our office to-day, “I am surprised to find 

that my aaneametite can write forty per cent. 

=e letters daily and with muc h greater accu- 

racy by using your copy-holder Reduce this 

statement to dollars and cents. A Seanographer receiving $7.00 per w week is worth 

$y more to the employer by using the Fox Adjustable Copy-Holder—saving 

cost of the copy-holder and _ 80c. es every week. It not only increases 

f the stenographer, but makes work easier by permitting the 

to sit t a@ natural, easy ition, the copy placed to catch the eye 

instantly, 2 4S necessity of bénding over the table for every sentence. It 
does away with the aehe in the back, shoulder and neck and the 


Six Good Reasons 


‘ox Adjustable Copy-Holder is Superior to all Similar Devices. 
why te re Fo at a joint) and can be swung to the left or to the right 
side of the machine or placed directly before the eye; it can be raised or lowe 
memes backward or tow ard (to suit short or long sighted operators) or adj 
to any angle. It can be mapety attached to any make of typewriter and, when 
pay use, can be folded and packed in the typewriter case. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER.—We will send 


low you to use it two weeks. 
of that time, it has not our ane and you are not t pte = A conve ed of its practical value. 


talked it 
it send us and keep the copy-hold ASK NOT ONE CENT 
yee “however, you are stated in its merits Sr) our belief that you will tee ae them atonce. When 








DEALERS 
WANTED. 











LEAST NOISE—SHORTEST DIP—LIGHTEST TOUCH. 


No. 1—76 CHARACTERS. 
ew No. 2—88 CHARACTERS. 


Interesting Catalogue and Prices on request. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., 293 N. Froat St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FOX TYPEWRITER 

















The convenienc 





COOK’S 
FLAKED RICE 


ABSOLUTELY NO COOKING. 


nutritive v 
through experience. 


“GOOD FOR BABY, TOO.” 





~ SMITH PREMIER [YPEWRITER 


alue can only be realized 





e of this article is evident, its | 
| 
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Bo a IAL OFFER! ie 
ninco Typewriter ! 





LARGE PACKAGE 15 CENTS. 
More nourishing than beef. Healthiest food E will gi give the,first perso bo n answering t at 
> ej ; t t ates. a s o 
on earth. Receipt book in every pack- oe enin tha thane tt ge wy Cay antes 
age. Follow directions. low-p priced typewriter, on Ls eck ont terms. Write 
romptly for catalogue and sample work, and see if our offer 
COOK’S FLAKED RICE CO., Soes not interest you, mentioning ‘* Success.” 
1 Unica S American Typewriter Company, C265 B’way, New York. 














2c, stamp for all. OnIO€ 


TYPEWRITER 


i ei nr ati ait 
ret-class. Dealers supplied. 62-page illustrated catalog free. 
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How Diaz Won the Presidency of Mexi:o 
[Concluded from page 568) 
Mexican watcher asleep. He went to Gene: |) 
Diaz’s cabin and told him that all was well. T ¢ 
general stepped forth with a life preserver, whi | 
he flung into the water. Then he followed Doc: »; 
Cooney to his room. Soon he was safe in the draw - 
of the chest, provided with food and a pillow. 
With the dawn the cry went forth that Di., 
had escaped. But no man on the ship ws 
more surprised or horrified than Doctor Coone .. 
The missing life preserver afforded no clew. T ¢ 
mystified officers cursed their luck and one anoth« .. 
When the steamer touched at Tuxpan, ‘Tic 
Baby "’ was soon speeding to Juan Chico with 
note from Diaz. That night Chico was hasteni:,y 
to Vera Cruz with three horses and two trustwort! , 
armed men. ‘*The Baby’’ returned with a disguis 
Early the next morning, when the excited officers 
were telling the story to still more excited peop ec 
thronging the deck, not a man paid the slightes: 
attention to Doctor Cooney and the purser of the 
steamer, who were walking to the gang plank with 
a gray-headed Mexican between them. The 
purser was loudly berating the old man for briny- 
ing aboard the wrong papers, and Doctor Cooney 


| was asking him to be less severe. Then the gray. 


headed man walked haltingly down the gang 


| plank to the point outside the city where the men 


and the horses were awaiting him. 

Quickly he rode to his own state, Oaxaca, raised 
a small army of volunteers, and—— 

Well, a few months later, he entered the City 
of Mexico, victorious, and proclaimed himself 
president, and he has been president ever since. 


SUCCESS CHIPS 


AN automobile recently made the trip from 
Kingston Point to New York, thirty-two miles, in 
sixty-five minutes, a good record. It is a low 
strongly built vehicle, with a seat for two in front 
and a similar one behind. Between the two seats 
are the driving gear and large lockers for provis- 
ions, ammunition, tools, and soldiérs’ kits. 

* a 


Boys have done every sort of work imaginable 
to win their way through college. Girls are follow- 
ing suit. A coterie of Radcliffe College gir!s 
has undertaken to ‘tend babies at certain hours 
daily, earning twenty-five to fifty cents per hour. 
The movement promises ‘to become popular. A 
charity bureau employs the girls, and their work 
is among the poor. 

& 


* a 


Was there ever another man in this country 
who knew more of the secrets of the successes and 
failures of his fellow men than the late R. G. Dun, 
the head of the mercantile agency? Mr, Dun 
knew the men who stood behind the counters in 
every city and crossroad store from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. His-vast knowledge made him : 
potentate in business. His own start was in 2 
country store in Ohio, at two dollars per week, and 
his wonderful talent for details finally made him 
the head of his great mercantile information 


bureau. 


* a - 


HERE is a colored hero. Harry Burgess was 
driving the paymaster of the Southwest Connells- 
ville Coke Company from Mount Pleasant, Penn- 
sylvania, to Alverton, the passenger carrying wit! 
him the money to pay off the Alverton miners. (2 
the way the paymaster was killed by four hig!- 
waymen. Driver Burgess caught the dead mat 
in his arms, killed one of his assailants, and drov 
the others off, saving the company’s money. Thi 
poor, obscure darky ‘‘saw his duty and did it,’ 
as well as Governor Roosevelt, Admiral Dewey, 
or General Lawton ever did. 


. . a 


many opportunities to see, to hear, and to lear, 
for there are men with ideas and schemes w) 
I forget to keep their mouths shut while riding " 
them. It was in the capacity of an elevator boy 
in the ‘‘Bee’’ Building in Omaha, Nebrask: 
that Ambrose Ellington picked up the idea that: 
railroad was needed to connect Grand Islané 
Nebraska, and Napier, South Dakota. He ean 
money enough to formulate his plans and pres¢! 
‘them to capitalists. He succeeded, through )! 
remarkable personality, in capitalizing his ent 
prise,and has put it through. It is, in short, t 
story of an elevator boy becoming president of 





-railroad three hundred and sixty miles in leng 





























Tue running of elevators in some buildings offen 
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OSEPH Murpny has reached the goal of his am- 
bition. He is probably the wealthiest actor 
on the stage to-day, and numbers among his 


joy the comedies redolent of old Ireland, her 
humor, and her pathos. Joseph Jefferson alone 
rivals him in wealth. 

His struggles in early life read like a romance, 
and show the persevering spirit of this millionaire 
actor. He was born in Brooklyn, New York, 
about fifty-four years ago; and, being thrown upon 
his OwN resources at an early age, he went to Cali- 
fornia, securing employment in a Sacramento 
restaurant. This restaurant was burned to the 
ground, one night, and William Lawrence Mur- 
phy (his baptismal name,) was bereft of employ- 
ment. For three days he cast about, looking for 
work. The third night, in utter despair, he was 
dragging himself along a side street, when he no- 
ticed something shining inthe moonlight. What 
he thought, at first, to be a piece of tin foil, 


proved to be a twenty-dollar gold piece. After 
getting supper and a good night's sleep, he 
started again to look for employment. While 


walking near the river bank, he saw a boy in a 
boat rowing in to shore. Upon inquiry, he found 
that the boy was selling wild berries, for which he 
received one dollar a quart. He bought the boat 
for ten dollars, got information as to the location 
of the berry-ground, and that season cleared sev- 
enty dollars. 

He afterwards became a fisherman on the Sac- 
ramento River; and, during the long nights that 
he sat singing in his boat and watching his seines, 
he practiced bone-playing, using beef-bones for 
the purpose, and became proficient. He joined 
a minstrel troupe in San Francisco, of which the 
late Charles Backus was a member, and from that 
time he has had a steady, prosperous career. 

Deserting the minstrel for the legitimate stage, 
the plays of ‘‘Help’’ and ‘‘Maum Cree’’ first 
brought him into prominence as an Irish come- 
dian, and it was about this time that he married 
Miss Martha J. Shattuck, of San Francisco. 

It was not until his production of Mr. Mars- 
den's charming drama, ‘‘The Kerry Gow,"’ and 
‘Shaun Rhue,’’ that Mr. Murphy took the rank 
upon the stage to which he was entitled. He at- 
tributes his success to perseverance, attention to 





details, and promptness and honesty in all his 
lealings. 

A few years ago, he offered $75,000 for the site 
of the Academy of Music, in Buffalo, his idea be- 
ng to erect a new and costly theater, but the 
wners would not sell at that time. 

‘‘How is it that I am known as ‘Jo?’"’ and 
Mr. Murphy laughed heartily; ‘‘well, it was back 
in the sixties. I made my first appearance at 
Johnson's Music Hall, on Montgomery Street. 
The man who got up the playbill forgot my first 
lame, and, having a friend by the name of Jo 
Murphy, manager of a theater in Philadelphia, 
hought it would be a good joke to put his name 
n the bill and send him one, which he did. I, 
it that time, played a Chinese character, and 
made quite a local hit. But I became known as 
‘Jo’ Murphy, and have remained such to the 
public ever since."’ 

& = 


TRUE BUILDERS 


O, great, and brave, and good, of all the ages, 
Prize-winners in the contests of all time, 
What fate or fortune to your glory wages 
Its ceaseless life sublime ? 









Thus sought the maunderer w ho shunned the battle, 
And to his heaven desired ‘‘some other way;' 

Lo, the reply, borne inward from the rattle 
And crash of life's affray:— 


We have craved nothing of that faithful spinning 
That promises its boon of large success; 

The secret of our fame and glory winning 
Is faith,—no more, no less. 

FRANK WALCOTT HvTrT. 
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In order that you may do so, we have made a collection of the Masterpieces of 


twenty-five of America’s greatest artists. 
no one but ourselves. 


pictures by the photogravure process. 
all the elements of tone and texture. 











AMERICAN ART 
FOR AMERICAN HOMES 


ANY of our American Artists are to-day the equal 
M of those of any country in the world. 

know this and are not aware of the proud position 
occupied in art by the youngest country in the world. 


THE ART OF YOUR OWN COUNTRY! 


Many do not 


These subjects are all copyrighted, and we own 


and control the copyright, so they can never become commion, as they can be purchased of 
We employed most skilful engravers and craftsmen to produce these 
Their delicate and painstaking work has preserved 
The photogravure is the nearest approach to the 


painting, and this collection represents an expenditure of thousands of dollars. 

Two of the twenty-five subjects contained in the portfolio are painted in 
TWO WATER-COLOR water-colors. These have been done by a thoroughly competent artist, and 
each one inspected and signed by the artist who painted the original. These 
two paintings alone are worth more than the cost of the entire set. 








OUR SPECIAL PROPOSITION. 

Any one of these subjects would be Cheap at Five Dollars, but in order 
to introduce and advertise the collection, to all who send their order now, 
we shall make the price only One Fifty each, payable at the rate of Seventy- 
five cents weekly ; or if you pay cash we allow five per cent. discount. 
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So that it may be within the reach of a few of the readers of Success to own this beautiful collec” 


AMERICAN ART CLUB “Cc” 


for the remaining 150 sets of these masterpieces. 
delay, as you are only one among 100,000 readers, and unless you act promptly 


Fill out,and mail to us at once the coupon. Do not 
‘ou will be too late. 
On receipt of the coupon, we will send you, express 


prepaid, 
ABSOLUTELY FREE ON APPROVAL 


a handsome portfolio containing twenty-five master- 
pieces (18x24 inches in ro accompanying each is a 
portrait of the artist and a brief sketch of his life 
and his most famous works. If they are not satis- 
factory, return them to us, express collect. 


fon Wanamaker, ‘-. 
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The best soups made anywhere by anybody. They are not canned soups, soup powders or soup ¥ 
& stock, but are pure soups condensed to solid form, put up in small pafer cartons, each maki : 
quart of puree or two quarts of thin soup as delicious and wholesome as may be made bya s! 
cook from the best fresh materials. Keep perfectly in any climate. Are highly nutritious and Sil not 
distress the most Gelicate stomach. 
Ne Tin 










ar, Ne Water Te Pay Fer, No Trouble To Pegpace. Made in these varieties: Cream 
of Celery, Green Pea, Beef and Onion, Tomato, Bean, German Vegetable. If your grocer does not have them he can 
get them for you or a Free Sample will be sent for a Gwo-stes & stamp and his adicemn 


The Mexinam of of Excetience. DLAMOND SOUP 
WARD JONES & SON 






COMPANY, The Minimum of Cost. 
Sole Sales Agents, CHICAGO, 









Artistic Monuments 


Cost no more thas White Bronze 


ones in 
Buti hentathet Cam, Granite soon 
and eventually crumbles 


ite E onze of frost. Moss-growth is an impossibility. It is more 


artistic than any stone. Then, why not investigate it? It has been adopted for 
nearly one hundred public monuments and by thousands of delighted customers 
in all parts of the country. It has been on the market for over 20 years, and is an 
established success. We have designs from $4.00 to $4,000.00. Write at once for 
free designs and information. It puts you under no obligations. We deal direct 
and deliver everywhere. 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., 
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THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
239 BROADWAY, 
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BIG DRESS GOODS OFFER 


Ned ha SF. 50 we furnish a FULL DRESS PATTERN of seven yards of genuine Norton 
Black Mercerized Dress Goods, R: 5.00. 


SEND NO MON ra 


oF this ad. out (No. 47h) and oe to - and we will send you a big 
full dress nate e of seven yards of this fine, new style dress goods by 
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THEY NEVER AGAIN CAN BE OFFERED AT THE PRICE. Address, 
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Railroads: Their Birth and Infanc) 
ANGUS SINCLAIR 


R Always made of massive stone blocks 1: 

parallel and smoothed on the surface for t ¢ 
use of wheels are almost as old as wheeled ve) j- 
cles themselves. From that ancient origin we ¢ 
evolved the steel tracks of to-day. A care: || 
search would probably reveal the remains of sto « 


crude ones of ancient Egypt and continuing in » 
improving line down to those of modern ent: :- 
prise. I have examined ways of the early kind in 
Italian cities, and the native engineers said tl. at 
they have been used from time immemorial. p 
various parts of Germany, they were used in con- 
nection with coal mines, and from them the id:a 
and the name, ‘‘tram,’’ were carried to England 


of England, due to the moist climate, made the 
tramways a great convenience to the owners of 
coal mines. 

Soon the scientific societies got to discussing 
the details of tramway construction, and by that 
means the people of America learned that the 
prevailing want of roads might be remedied }y 
the construction of cheap tramways. Early in 
the last century, they were introduced in the coal 
mines of Pennsylvania, and the parties who built 
Bunker Hill Monument carried stones from 
Quincy quarries to tide water by means of one of 
these roads. That was in 1827. 

Two decades before, various canals had been 
constructed, but experience had fully revealed the 
shortcomings and inconvenience of canals. Even 
before the nineteenth century began, a number of 
men had advocated the use of steam engines to 
haul freight and passengers, but those men were 
regarded as visionaries. In one respect America 
was in a better position than any other country to 
apply the steam engine to land transportation, for 
Oliver Evans, a native of Delaware, had invented 























time James Watt, in Scotland, was working out 
the development of the low pressure engine. 

The steam engine, in its crudest form, was in- 
vented by Newcomen, to meet an emergency 
Valuable mines were falling into ruins because 
animal power could no longer pump out the 
water. This success opened the way for the im- 
proved engines of Watt and Evans. 

As early as 1804, Evans's engine moved a 
scow through the streets of Philadelphia, and the 
inventor predicted, at that time, although canals 
were then popular, that the next generation would 
want tramways operated by horses, and the suc- 
by steam locomotives. He said the time was not 
would leave Washington in the morning, breakfast 
at Baltimore, dine at Philadelphia, and sup in 
New York, two hundred and fifty miles distant 
Evans did not live to see his prediction fulfilled, 
but he prepared the way for the steam locomotive. 

William Hedley made the first practical use o! 
the steam engine for transportation purposes, it 
England, in 1813, by hauling coal from a mine to 
the shipping point. George Stephenson sav 
this engine, and succeeded in making imitations 
of it which attracted public attention. At thal 
time there were being operated many successful 
tramways in England. In 1825, a company 
built a railroad twenty-five miles long, from 
Stockton to Darlington, in the north of England, 
for the purpose of transporting coal. The schem 
was violently opposed. The duke of Clevelané 
alleged that the railroad would disturb one of hi 
fox courses. The work was done under the supe! 





tives. 

By that time there was much agitation in ce! 
tain parts of the United States in favor of railroaé 
building. Such schemes were bitterly oppos¢ 
by those interested in canals, and the oppositic 


GUN] 











created sympathy for the weak railroad advocatil SUC 
as against the powerful canal barons. Busing 

An impression prevails that railroads and thedgj » such 
operating machinery were copied by pionté HAW! 
American engineers from British models. The Person 


engineers may have copied the plans of makir 
tramways, but the rolling stock used was 
product of native ingenuity, and always bore | 
stamp of the original American designer. The 


Cloth 


THEO 


is good reason for believing that the Americ OUR 
express train would have resounded through ° w 
valleys quite as soon as it did, had James Wat 350 ws 


the reputed inventor of the steam engine, 
George Stephenson, credited with inventing ¢ 


YOuI 


alone. 
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SPE CIAL: To the first purchaser of Improved Chicago Cabinets 

Y wes, we have A GRAND Sit Offer for advertising 

Good Yor this month. Ask for it to-day. 
ri cHreae AGO BATH CABINET CO., 410 Steinway Hall, CHICAGO. 
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GRAND UNION HOTEL, NEW YORK 
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Directly opposite Grand Central Depot. 
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The Korona Long-Focus Camera 


More advantages than any other. 
Send for our Catalogue. 
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SUCCESS 


locomotive, never lived, or never built an engine. | 


In 1830, there were about two thousand miles 
of railroad projected in America, and construc- 
tion had commenced in a great many places. 
The most ambitious project of the kind was the 


| Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, begun in 1828, to 


create trade between that city and the West and 
South. The foundation stone was laid by the 
venerable Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, the last 
surviving signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Thirteen miles of the road were open for 
At that time there was no 
sentiment in the United States in favor of any- 


| thing stronger than horse power for operating rail- 


roads. Although there were locomotives opera- 
ting various tramways in Great Britain, and the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway had locomotives 
hauling long trains, the fame of that kind of mo- 
tive power spread very slowly. Although a loco- 
motive pulling the first train run on the Stockton 
and Darlington Railway had made a speed of 
fifteen miles an hour, the general public in Eng- 
land, several years later, regarded men as de- 
mented when they talked of hauling trains at a 
speed of ten miles an hour. A fierce conflict was 
waged, in 1829, between those who had the selec- 
tion of the power to be used on the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway, the first line for general 
business built in England. One set of engineers 
and business men favored stationary engines and 
rope traction, while the other side favored loco- 
motives. It is, then, not a cause of surprise that 
the promoters of American railroads looked with 
most favor upon the sportive mule as a medium of 
motive power, 

One man in Baltimore was opposed to the use 
of animals for railroad motive power. This was 
Peter Cooper, the philanthropist, who afterwards 
gave New York one of the most valuable educa- 


| tional institutions in the world,—Cooper Union. 
ary wo Pa pac ogee we give FREE | 


He had a small locomotive built, at his own ex- 
pense, a tiny apparatus with an upright boiler 
and a single cylinder three and one-fourth by 
fourteen inches in size, the whole thing weighing 
less than one ton. Various tests of the engine 
were made; and, after a few changes had been 
effected by mechanics, the machine worked satis- 
factorily. It pulled five times its own weight ata 
speed of ten miles an hour. 


This was the first locomotive built in America | 
for running on rails, and, though smaller, it was as | 


efficient as the English ‘‘ Rocket,’’ built about 
the same time, under the supervision of George 
Stephenson, to enter the competition for prizes 
offered by the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
for the most efficient locomotive. The ‘‘Tom 
Thumb,”’ as Cooper called his engine, embodied 
in itself an old American invention, the multitu- 
bular boiler, which was an absolute necessity to 
provide steam enough to make a locomotive an 
efficient high speed motor. 

Cooper's engine was far from being an appa- 
ratus of imposing appearance, for it resembled a 
hand car with a small vertical boiler. It took 
experience to prove that, for a locomotive, the 
horizontal form is the fittest. Our pioneer rail- 
road master mechanics strove to make the engine 
as simple as they could, and to arrange the 
weight so that the least possible stress should be 


| put upon the light rails and weak bridges. The 


same principles of construction dominate them 
to-day, and the modern freight engine, one hun- 
dred times the weight of the ‘‘Tom Thumb,’’ is 


| proportionately as easily carried by the modern 
| track and steel bridges. 


Cultivate the Religion of Gladness 


True Christianity is cheerful. Christ taught no 
long-faced, gloomy theology; He taught the gos- 
pel of gladness and good cheer. His doctrines 
were touched with the sunlight, and drew lessons 
from the flowers of the field. The birds of the 
air, the beasts of the fields, and happy, romping 
children are in them. True piety is as cheerful 
as the day. Blessed are the joy-makers, for they 
shall be happy. 

‘*‘I find nonsense singularly refreshing,"’ 
Talleyrand, 

A merry person is far more apt to be a good 
person than a gloomy one. 

Happiness is often another name for holiness. It 
is difficult for a fractious, fretting, discordant, ail- 
ing soul to be good. Healthy exercise of the body 
and brain tends to produce a healthy exercise of 
the moral faculties. For these three great strands, 
the mental, the moral, the physical,—the triple 
cord of life,—are all bound together. 
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Helmsmen of Five Great Ships of State 


[Concluded from page 553) 
sonal supervision, in the operations of Russian | 
ambition beyond the boundaries of the empire. | 
Lacking the suavity and some of the other courtly | 
qualities of his chief, Count Lamsdorff was known | 
to the czar as a tireless worker and close and | 
penetrating observer of men and events. He is a 
bachelor, avoids society, and has the manners of a 
bear; but, on the other hand, he is free from some 
of the statesmanlike vices of Count Muravieff, 
talks very sparingly, but very much to the point, 
has a contempt for the press, cherishes a thor- 
oughly Russian belief in the splendid destiny of 
his race, and affects to despise profoundly the 
Marquis of Salisbury and all his works. 

And yet Count Lamsdorff is essentially a mod- 
ern type. There is excellent reason to believe 
that the peace conference at The Hague owed its 
initiation to his subtle intelligence and his com- 
plete hold upon the fact that Russia is not pre- 
pared for war. To the same accurate powers of 
observation does the world owe the crowning sur- 
prise of the circular, announcing to the Powers 
Russia’s desire for a general withdrawal of the 
allied troops from Peking. But the known char- 
acter of Count Lamsdorff is the best possible 
guaranty for the profound conviction, entertained 
by British diplomats, that Russia does not intend 
to exert herself for the maintenance of the terri- 
torial integrity of the Chinese Empire. The 
shading on the map of Asia for the past fifty years 
points inevitably to the conclusion that the march 
of the Cossack eastward and southward is not to 
be deferred for a greater length of time than it 
will take Russia to collect the treasures of war, 
and that, if Count Lamsdorff is apparently execu- 
ting a rearward movement in China to-day, it is 
because he wants to be absolutely sure of the suc- 
cess of a forward move to-morrow. 


™ * 
The Educative Power of 


Good Music and Plays 
[Concluded from page 552) 





broader sense,—the knowledge to which our 
schools and colleges are but introductory. Ina 
word, it is to know ourselves and our possibilities. 
Music may be made the vehicle of these revela- 
tions. It is, perhaps, true that the effects of lis- 
tening to a sonata by Beethoven, or a nocturne by 
Chopin, are more or less transitory. Neverthe- 
less, one cannot have his higher self stirred into 
activity without being the better for the process. 





Give the masses good music,—no, the very best, — 
and their lives, as a whole, will be sweeter and 
cleaner fot your work. 
and action is impossible in the presence of this 
«*handmaiden of God.'’ Some of these days, I 
think that those who are responsible for the well- 
being of our citizens will realize what an ally they 
have in music as a stimulus to decency and har- 
monious life among the ‘‘common people.’’ It is 


Impurity of thought | 


in this sense that | place our musicians among the 


true educators. The almost pathetic appreciation 
of working men and women of that which takes 
them out of, and above, their daily life, is in striking 
evidence in our parks on ‘‘band nights.’’ To me, 
these assemblages always seem like a big school 
of tired children, to whom the brasses and the 
reeds are teaching the lesson that there is some- 
thing more in existence than aching heads and 
scanty wages. If you make a man begin to think, 
you are educating him. Music, be it in park or 
opera house, is nothing if not a breeder of thought. 
This gives it its educational value. Give the 
masses music, then free music, music of the best, 
and the results, socially and otherwise, will amply 
repay the cost of the experiment. 


The Struggle of the Cities 


HE census of 1900 shows that only two classes 

of American cities have made especial prog- 
ress, —those on the inland lakes and those possess- 
ing great and diversified manufacturing enter- 
prises. The river cities are growing more slowly; 
the coast cities south of Norfolk are making little 
progress; but between that point and Portland, 
Maine, they are attracting large populations. 
The railroad cities, especially those of compara- 
tively high altitudes, are also making considerable 
The United States has more cities of 

one million population and upward than any 
other nation in the world. It has three cities of 
over one million: New York, Chicago, and Phila- 
delphia. Our growth in wealth is equally rapid. 
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SUCCESS 


FEY living men are better known to the impor- 
tant world of mining engineering than is 
Thomas Fitch Rowland, the man who built the 
famous ‘‘Monitor,’’ of the Civil War. Mr. 
Rowland is a hale old gentleman, and, as presi- 
dent of the Continental Iron Works, holds an im 
portant place in the mercantile world of New York. 
Mr. Rowland built the ‘‘Monitor’’ and saw 
her safely launched. 
tioned these facts, and have tried to rob him of 
his glory. The builder says little of it; other- 
wise, such reports would not be circulated. 

Mr. Rowland always believed in the ‘‘ Monitor,"’ 
and he said, when he constructed her, that the 
queer-looking war craft would help to revolution- 
ize the building of naval vessels. He constructed 
several larger ‘‘monitors’’ of a similar type, after 
the original one had been completed. 

Mr. Rowland is at present at work on a book 
to be entitled ‘‘ Records of an Engineering Expe- 
rience of more than Half a Century, in and 
around New York City.’ This book will contain 
many facts about the building of the ‘« Mon- 
itor’’ and other vessels, under his supervision. 


« 7 
William Ordway Partridge 
N° Aatist has done more than William Ordway 
Partridge, the New York sculptor, through his 
work, and by his pen, to teach the American peo- 
ple that, if they are ever to have a great art of 
their own, it must spring up directly from their 
Within the last decade, he has created 
at least a half-dozen notable pieces of sculpture, 


among them the statue of Shakespeare in Lincoln | 


Park, Chicago; the equestrian statue of General 


in Brooklyn; the figure of Nathan Hale; Homer 
chanting his poems to the Greeks, and other works 


| almost equally well known. 


Over | 


Mr. Partridge began asa sculptor with his fresh, 
original American idea, but the struggle was so 
hard, and he wasso conscientious in his efforts to 
do good work, that some years ago he divided his 
time between his studio and the stage, reading 
and playing Shakesperean réles to keep the wolf 
from his door. He would allow nothing to leave 
his studio that he was not well satisfied with. 

A few years ago, the art committee having in 
charge the selection of a statue of Shakespeare 
for Lincoln Park, Chicago, asked Mr. Partridge, 
among other sculptors, to submit designs. After 
some very hard work, he succeeded in producing 
a small cast of the great bard which greatly pleased 
him. The figure was left sitting in the hallway 
of the studio. 


was to start for Chicago with it, it was thrown | 


down, and partially destroyed. The young 
sculptor, with his heart almost broken, picked 
up the pieces and set about recasting the figure as 
best he could. He hurried on to Chicago with it, 
and the cammittee immediately awarded him the 
work of making the statue. 

Like a true artist, he hastened to Stratford-on- 
Avon, the birthplace and home of Shakespeare, 
to pursue his work. After an exhaustive study of 


| the question, he concluded that the Kelmstad 


EARN PROOFREADING | 


death mask, made by Johnson, was the only gen- 
uine representation of Shakespeare's face. It 
shows, more than any other representation, the 
great nobility and beauty of features of the crea- 
tor of ‘‘Hamlet’’ and ‘‘Macbeth.’’ The result 
was that Mr. Partridge created one of the most 
beautiful, intellectual and inspiring representa- 
tions of Shakespeare in bronze that exists. 

So it is with his other figures. Homer, with an 
American conception of his personality, is reading 
to the youth of his country. They seem to listen 
as so many Harvard or Yale lads would do. The 
figures of Grant, Hamilton, and Hale, are in every 
line indicative of Americanism, optimism, self- 


| condfience, practicality, and versatility. 
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SUCCESS 
| Woman, the Discovery of the Century 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


4) 

ward. It has honeycombed our religion with a | 
small sub-faith to the effect that ‘‘a man’s first 
duty is to his family.’ Whatever religion this 
may be, it is not Christianity. 

It has steadily taught the human heart to keep 
its spreading humanness to itself,—its family 
self,—and to use the rest of the world merely as a 
hunting ground wherefrom to replenish the larder. 

We need most, in this age, the kind of brain that 
is capable of grasping large social conditions and 
solving the social problems which are gathering 
thick before us; also, the kind of heart which 
cannot rest in peace when the doors are shut on 
one household's fed contentment, but which 
aches for the other children who are not fed. 

Further social development in brain and heart 
and conscience,—this alone can lead our civiliza- 
tion beyond the dangers which have wrecked the 
others. 

And this is precisely what is coming to us from 
the change in the position of woman. The re- 
striction on her growth has held back her son. 
Freedom and enlightenment for her is instantly 
shown in him. 

Human qualities have grown in us through our 
human groups and activities. Women are begin- | 
ning to enter those groups and those activities as | 
never before. New powers and aspirations will | 
open to her, and she will see the world-needs as 
well as the home-needs. 

It is not that this century has discovered wo- 
man, but woman is discovering, at length, what 
century she is in, and coming forward to take her 
place and do her duty in it. As a citizen of the 
twentieth century, she will bring new light to the | 
dark questions which vex us, both domestic and 
social. 
Her broad and trained intelligence will simplify | 
the manifold difficulties of home iife to-day, and 
give us an educated childhood,—free and healthy 
and beautiful. 

With great-hearted and great-brained mothers 
behind them, and as noble women for sisters, | 
wives, and friends, men can face our social prob- 
lems better prepared, and not alone. 

That is the line of advance we are entering upon | 
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| [Concluded from page 55 


when welt 
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an last but a few weeks 
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in ‘the woman's century."’ Larger social rela- | 
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She who now makes home so comfortable, and 

| who, when she comes bravely out into this 
PERFL | *tharsh,’’ ‘‘sordid,’’ ‘‘weary,’’ ‘‘bitter,’’ ‘‘cold | 
SU | and cruel’’ world, will clean house promptly, set- | 
THE wt HAIR | tle and put it in order, and make it what it should | 
ECT ‘ . | 
APPARATUS be to us all,—our home. | 
. evice ever invented @ | 
| 


s permanent, 
perfluous hair 


RELIEF 
AT LAST 





The Good Opportunity in Yourself | 


nomen sae "T ousanps of young people in this country are 
es, Warts, Red hunting for good chances, and seem to think 
; . they have very little to do with the good oppor- 
An oper- tunity themselves except to discover it. But, no 
w rh oa matter where you go, young man or young woman, 
ts as pos- ‘ who y ancestors were, what sch 
a ‘ve Copyrighted no matter who your ancestors at school | 


or college you have attended, or who helps you, 
your best opportunity is in yourself. The help 
you get from others is something outside of you, 
while it is what you are, what you do yourself, that 
counts. 

A habit of depending on self, a determina- | 
tion to find one’s resources within oneself, and 
not without, develops strength. Crutches were in- 
tended for cripples, not for able-bodied young 
people; and whoever attempts to go through life 
on mental crutches will not go very far, and will 
never be very successful. 

od 
HUSTLE WHILE YOU WAIT 


‘* All things come to him who waits,”’ 
But that is merely stating 
One feature of the case,—you've got 
To hustle while you're waiting. 
Chicago ‘‘ Times-Herald."’ 


lled specialists, at a great saving in expense. 
atalog. BD. J. MAHLER,25 Mahler Ave.. Vrovidence, R.1, 

















Faster than ever 
to California 


CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


“HE Overland Limited leaves Chicago daily 
6.30 R. m. Nochange of cars. First-Class and 
irist Sleepers daily to California and Oregon. 

Personally conducted excursions every Thurs- 
ley ‘om Chicago. Send 4 cents postage for 
lustrated booklet to W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth 
Avenue, Chicago. 








Happy people are healthy people, and their work is 














well done. 
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Recanse it promotes 
perfect physical 4 
velopment in me 
women and ¢ hildren with- 
out tiring or wearying or 
over-exertion. 


The Whitely 


Its fifteen feet of continuous, pure, stranded rubt« 
running quer pulleys ve it that lifelike qualit 
which makes it so popular. By its use a few moment: 
the chest is expanded, bust developed 
round shoulders corrected, the back strengthene: 
and corpulence uced. I as desirable for th: 
invalid as for the athiote. Ask your physician. 
will recommend the W hitely 
THE WHITELY is made in four s—$2 
$3, $4 and § — Ba! DEALERS or sent on 
receipt -p Re yr Ly -- rad ccoutne 
tion. a tchunded if not satisfact 
ws ENB 10c. for “PHYSICAL EDUCA 















is the great elastic cord 
Exerciser. 
















@@@ DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY. 


=e 
$ 85 BUYS THIS ” 
HANDSOME 


desk. Ne. yo direct from the tactory. Sent “On 
Approval,’’ to be returned at our expense if not found 

sitively the best roll-top desk ever sold at retail at s 

OW a price. 

This desk is 48 in. long, 30 in. vie. o> high. Ithas a fir 
quarter-sawed oak front, closed . front base moms. 
yo notes, 3 8 ts pboues, 2arm ant ball bearing casters.ani 

mplete let This desk hasa beautiful polish Anish, " 
and froma ire would cost from $28.00 to $35.00, 


PATENT APPLIED 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT 2,2 Peay 
y on Yond on equal basis.) Wri rite for our complete cataleguc, **No. AA-2. 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of Figh-Grade Office and Library Furniture. 
Letter Files and Card Indexes : We make extensive line: 
and sell direet from. the fa 
priees. Ask for complete catalogue No. “AA 
our other advertisement in this magazine. 
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STEWART’S 
DUPLEX SAFETY PINS 


Fasten from either side but do not slipthrough. Effecti 
guard. Imitated but not duplicated by any other maker 


FOR. 
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“CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO.” “x: 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT OUR NAME ON CARD. 
If dealers cannot supply you, send 3 two-cent stamps ! 
sample of 12 assorted s 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., 
“wolatast™ airpine Bex 159, BLOOMFIELD, '. 
Please mention Success when writing. 
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THE SLAVERY OF OuR Times, BY LEO N. 


ToitstoI—Dopp, MEAD AND COMPANY 
1% these essays Count Tolstoi holds, in his strenu- 
ous style, that the world has no business to 
govern itself by force; that it should go no further 
than reason and judgment permit; that war is as 
real a crime as private murder; and that men are 
themselves to blame for the sufferings and priva- 
tions of their fellows,—not nature. Count Tol- 
stoi ought to be the rulerof Utopia. He is rather 
too much of a dreamer for these practical times, 
yet he has my profound respect. 
“ 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN, BY MARIE CORELLI— 
Dopp, MEAD AND COMPANY 

Marie Corelli, like Alfred Austin, is an im- 
possible name to critics; for, in prose, she 
shares with him the poet laureateship of royal 
England. The queen loves her pages, as so many 
American women loved the pages of Roe in his 
prime. But her ‘‘ Master Christian,’’ with six 
hundred pages and without a ray of wit or humor, 
demands much of the reader, even during these 
long winter evenings. She is earnest, sincere, and 
holds Papal Rome up as a dark picture, with the 
sins of priestcraft and Italian intrigue reveling in 
its shadow. She has, with some variations, adopted 
Zola’s view of Rome. It matters not what she 
has done, or left undone; her book will be read. 

NAPOLEON; THE LAST PHASE, BY LORD ROSE- 
BERY—HARPER AND BROTHERS, NEW YORK 

‘«Will there ever be an adequate life of Na- 
poleon ?’’ writes Lord Rosebery, by way of intro- 
duction to a work that severely condemns the 
English government for its tactless treatment of 
the Little Corporal on St. Helena. Lord Rose- 
bery’s work is a masterly review of Gourgand’s 
memoirs, which have lately come tolight. Gour- 
gand was, without doubt, the most reliable eye- 
witness and chronicler of the emperor's party at 
St. Helena. Lord Rosebery declares that Europe 


had on its hands a man whom it feared, whom it | 


did not have the courage to execute, and whom it 
did not have the knowledge and tact to treat with 
decency. On the whole, the author places a 
pretty high estimate on Napoleon. The book is 
written in Lord Rosebery’ s original, striking style, 
and its publication is, without doubt, one of the 
chief literary events of the year. 
4 

THE SON OF CARLEYCROFT, BY THEODORE BURT 
SAYRE—HARPER AND BROTHERS, NEW YORK 

Ht HE story deals with the days of Puritan Eng- 
land, of Cromwell and the Roundheads. It 
is one of the most dramatic novels of the year, 
exceedingly well written, and showing occasional 
flashes of positive literary genius. Mr. Sayre 
adopted the expedient of first producing his crea- 
tion on the stage and then putting it into book 
form. ‘*The Son of Carleycroft’’ was produced 
in Boston at the Tremont Theater, in the summer 
of last year, with J. H. Gilmour enacting the dual 
role of Sir Hilary Grenville and Jack Midnight, 
respectively a nobleman and a highwayman, and 
Miss Florence Rockwell as Charity Holliston, the 
charming little heroine. Mr. Sayre is already 
well known as a playwright. 


+. 
BOOKS RECEIVED 

FROM GEORGE W, JACOBS AND COMPANY, PHIL- 
\DELPHIA -— 

THE LIFE OF ST. JOHN, FOR THE YOUNG, by 
George L. Weed. 

Opp Bits OF TRAVEL; WITH BRUSH AND CAM- 
ERA, by Charles M. Taylor. 

WOMEN OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, (twenty 
olumes,) by Elizabeth F. Fleet. 

THE MAN AND THE SPIRITUAL 
\rthur Chambers. 

A PLucky GiRL, by L. T. Meade. 

THE GIRLS OF THE BONNIE CASTLE, by Igola 

Forrester. 

DIMPLE Da.tas, by Amy E. Blanchard. 

DESSERTS, by Marion Harland. 

WITH WASHINGTON IN BRADDOCK’sS CAM- 

\IGN, by Edward Robins. 

AMERICAN WIT AND Humor, collected from 

‘rlous sources, 

FRoM McC.urE, PHILLIPS AND COMPANY>— 
[HE AWAKENING East, by Leroy Beaulieu, 


WORLD, by 
















Ages | to 70. 


SUCCESS 


Every 










Amounts $15 to $100,000. 

























JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
President. 








HOME OFFICE: 
Newark, N. F.4 










Write for particulars. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA. 


Final Notice of f our Special Offer to«Seccess” Readers 


NEW IMPERIAL EDITION OF 


Ridpath’s History of the United States 


FOUR SUPERB ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES. 








afford to be without 


land whose name 
synonym of liberty. 


on the mind of the reader. 


the creations of fiction. The 


ness. 








payments of $1 eac 







OUR OFFER: 


To those who accept i offer, the set will be sent, prepaid, on payment of 5 
Books can be returned within ten days and money refunded if not found satisfactory. 


greatest sale ever recorded of a historical work 
and shows the popularity of the author and the great merit of the work. 


An casy way to Socare, o Matchless set of Books 
That Shoud Be in 
MAIL THIS weit IN TO-DAY. 


paper. 
of the first edition. This is the 


America’s 


American Home 





HENRY G. 


pf of 
ment. 











ALLEN & CO., 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
accept p nny Special Offer to Success readers 
he United States, a: 

Send full particulars, and, if satisfac’ tory, will order the 
set, otherw ise the 50 cents is to be returned to m 
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of Rid 
inclose 50 cents as initia 


th’s 
pay- 


of a single work. 














A F sean — page 
AND DE ‘iy — HARRISON co., = -- 


§ VEGETABLE and FLOWER. Everything in the 


and Fiorist’s line. Direct deal with us will insure you the 


id, jarace mer by fete prota. = express. 
asking. 47 years. 


Productive Life 


hasacertain definite money value tosome one else w'10 
is dependent upon it, and this value should be insured. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


issues policies under many 
plans, both Ordinary and Indus- 
trial, at moderate cost. 


REVISED TO DATE. 
A Limited Number of Sets 


Are Offered to SUCCESS 
Readers at this Price...... 


N° American home, however obscure and humble, can 


triotic narrative of the struggles and triumphs of t at 
has become, in all the world, the 
Such a work is Dr. Ridpath’s Popular 

istory of the United States 
stirring facts of our history woven into a narrative so as to 
leave an ineffaceable impression 


images rise from these pages like 


acts of our national drama are set 
on the historic stage like thescenes 
of the Histories of Shakespeare, 
and the imagination is borne onward without effort or weari- 
Thousands of the readers of Dr. Ridpath’s work have 
borne witness to its unfailing and absorbing interest. 


Includes the Spanish-American War. 
Only 50 Cents Required. 


The work is superbly bound in half calf, gilt tops, the most elegant of bind- 
ings: the type is large and clear, and printed upon the highest 
Illustrations, colored maps and charts richly embellish t 
o cents, the balance payable in ten monthly 


Rk. RiIpPATH needs no 
American public; 
word, and his history stands unequaled among 
all works of alike kind, giving the real substance 
of many exhaustive histories within the compass 


Henry G. Allen & Co., Publishers, 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Patio acres, ange 4 and satisfaction guaranteed. Try us, 
‘Box 147 _» Painesville, Ohio. 


THE 


PRUDENTIAL © 


HAS THE 
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GIBRALTAR)» 
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some readable, authentic and 


It is a compendium of the 





Tike Reads Like a 


Romance. 


great 
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his name is a household 




















and save you money, 
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pie PENS icf. ee pen will sont for examina 


correspondents and 
for examination. 
$1.25 which they will refund if 


after a week's trial. aie) 





Price $1.50. 
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Positively the most snecess- 


method in the world. Our 
a are fe Beginners usic and Teac In every community in the United States and Canada we want a 
. — gh 4 reliable to re present "suc a We bay agents 9 cash cam. 
sain (rata and w m double tha paid by a 4 chy tS 


WE WANT A MAN 


can mabe e! excellent wages. Terms and out 
Address, 






McUraw Marden r Co, Nee York City 





WERNICKE 

‘ELASTIC’ 
gBOOK 

OFAN 





ial IDEAL HOME BOOK-CASE 


me, convenient. A sys- 
units, fitted with dust- 
, cushion - closing, self -re- 
ng doors; the greatest device 
ever put on a book-case. Fur- 
1 in grades and prices to §@ 
tastes and requirements. 


+am at 


t all 





Carried in stock by dealers 
principal cities. 
lustrated booklet 100-Y. 


“G-w" PAYS THE FREIGHT. 


in 
Send for list and 


The Globe“Wernicke Ca 


CINCINNATI. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. BOSTON. 


Also Elastic Cabinets and Card Indexes. 


200 Egg Incubator 


For $12.00 


The simplest, most perfect incubator made in 
the world. This isa new one at a remarkably 
iow price. Itisan enlargement of the famous 


WOODEN HEN 


and made as thoroughly good 
as any incubator on the mar- 
ket. it will hatch every fertile 
put in it, and stand up to 
reguiar usage as well as the 
most costiy. 

W rite for free catalogue. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 


== DO HENS PAY? 


that question and a hundred more are coretally 
= covered by a study of our CENTUR 
, POULTRY BOOK. it handles the entire 
poultry subject in a masterful and practical 
way. The famous RELIABLE INCUBA AND 
ROODE RS nse A all over the U. 8S. and in 51 foreign countries receive 
ailed for » cents. RELIABLE INCUBATOR 
AND BROOME a co. BOX B, 141, QUINCY, iLL. 


SELF-REGULA TING 


We have a perfect system of regulating tem- 
perature and moisture. 


Marilla incubators and 


ure guaranteed. Your money back if you want 
it. Send 2-cent stamp for Catalog. 
MARILLA ENCUBATOR €O., Box 86, ROSE HILL, N. Y. 


POU LTRY PAPER, illust’d, 20 s, 25 cents 


per year 4 months? trial 10 cents. 
Sample free. 64-page practical poultry book free to 
yearly subscribers. Book al lone ro cents. Ciena 
poultry books free. ltry Advocate, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Joel 
Chandler 
Harris: 
“Uncle Remus,” 


As he is known 
to his friends 


L. L. KNIGHT 











wi the exception of ‘‘ Mark Twain,’’ there is 
no name in American literature that associ- 
ates with itself more genuine pleasure and affection 





| 


than that of «‘Uncle Remus,’’—Joel Chandler | 


Harris, the writer under that penname. For nearly 
a quarter of a century, Mr. 
Atlanta ‘‘ Constitution,’’ and wrote most of the edito- 


Harris was on the | 


rials which gave that journal its great prestige and | 


influence in the South. Into many of his edito- 
rials he put the same sunshine and humor that 
characterize his books. Mr. Harris is not only 
‘*Uncle Remus”’ in his books and newspaper 
articles, but he is ‘‘Uncle Remus’’ in his relations 
with his friends. To be in the neighborhood of 
‘Uncle Remus’’ has ever been to lay aside worry 
and _resign oneself to cheerful feelings. Even 
when not engaged in playing some innocent prank 
on his associates or in telling some spicy anecdote, 
‘‘Uncle"’ cultivates cheerfulness by whistling 
some favorite plantation tune. If he was ever out 
of sorts at the office, it was never observed by any 
of his associates, and they kept in close touch with 
him. Everybody on the paper, from the editor- 
in-chief down to the office boy, loved him. 

When the editor-in-chief did not give him an 
assignment, and that was quite often, he took up 
some subject for discussion that especially pleased 
him, some topic which he could invest with his 
droll humor and make his readers laugh. Ridi- 





could use it to better advantage, though he never | 


descended to coarseness. He delighted in simple 
words and illuminated everything he discussed. 

‘(Uncle Remus’ owes his reputation to his dia- 
lect stories, but he never wrote any of these stories 
till he became a member of the staff of the Atlanta 
paper. At that time there was running in the 
paper a series of dialect stories over the signature 
of «*Old Si,’’ and so popular had they become 
that the editor approached Mr. Harris with a 
suggestion that he write dialect stories. At first 
Mr. Harris hesitated, but finally decided to make 
an attempt. Having been reared among the 
negroes in Putnam County, Georgia, he had stored 
in his memory an immense amount of material 
which he could weave into long stories. But, not 
being sure of his public, he began his first 
story with fear and trembling. On the morning 
the story appeared, the editor-in-chief warmly con- 
gratulated Mr. Harris on his success, and encour- 
aged him to keep on. Within a week, the whole 
country was talking about ‘‘ Uncle Remus,’’ and 
soon he was famous. His ‘* Uncle Remus’’ was 
a genuine creation, amusingly original, and he 
reproduced the negro, giving a perfection not only 
in his peculiarities of dialect, but also in his keen 
sense of ridicule and humor. The drollest of 
ante-bellum life on the plantation was reproduced 
afresh. Papers all over the country copied these 
stories, and then Brer Rabbit and Brer Fox were 
introduced to the public. Since then, they have 
grown into fireside classics. 

Mr. Harris published ‘‘Uncle Remus; His 
Songs and His Sayings,’’ in 1878. The book was 
received with pronounced favor all over America. 
Since then more than half a dozen story books 
have come from his pen, despite his other engross- 
ing work. He is always in good spirits, and his 
inspiration usually comes with his leisure, enabling 


him to enter at once upon his work without wait- | 


ing for moods. To counteract the effects of his 
sedentary habits, he takes frequent strolls and does 
odd jobs of manual labor about his house. 

Mr. Harris has been more successful with his 
short stories than with his long ones; but, now that 
he is no longer hampered with newspaper work, 
he may be able to invest his long stories with the 
charm so characteristic of his short ones. 

Although he is about fifty-two years of age, 
he is still what may be called a young man, 
physically and intellectually. He is in his prime, 
with the promise of many fruitful years. He is 
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TESTIFY TO THE SUPERIORITY OF 


HENDERSON'S SEEDS 


Our 1901 Catalogue of 


e 

Everything for the Garden 
is a 190-page book, 9x11 inches, con- 
taining over 700 engravings and 8 superb 
colored plates of Vegetables and Flow- 
ers—a perfect mine of information on 
garden topics. 
© give our Catalogue the lar; ssible dis- 
tribution, we make the followin - iberal offer: 
EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE 

COUNTS AS CASH. 
To every one who will state where 
this advertisement was seen, and who 
incloses us 10 Ceats (in stamps), we 
will mail the Catalogue, and also 
cone, free of . our famous 50- 
“Garden” Collection of seeds, 
pene oo one packet each of Jubilee 
Phlox, Giant Victoria Aster, Giant Fancy 
Pansy, Pink Plume Celery, Mignonette Let- 
tuce, and Lorillard Tomato, in a red 
envelope, which when emptied and 
returned will be accepted as a 25-cent 
cash payment on any order of goods 
selected from Catalogue to the 

amount of $1.00 and upward. 


35 & 37 Cortiandt Street, New York. 
to test = Seeds, I will bg 7 my 1901 cata- 
tee welled fr more —~' + ms than 3: and a 10c. Due Bill 
ood for 8@c. worth A aes for trial absolutely free. All the 
t Seeds, bs, nts, rm Seeds, Potatoes 
and 4 Novelties at lowest prices. Ginaena, the great money 
bt plant. Giant Prize Tomatoes, 2 to A ty —_- 

Amer 


jcan Oats, sent out free to farmers, and tw 
te Pan-American Ex tien, Buffalo, N. Y. are offered. 





e - | $2,635.00 in cash oi pon t give pel order sun yo you see this 
cule was one of his favorite weapons, and no one | 


postal for catalogue tod toda tet ea “tovall. ‘Teli your 
sostal for catalo 8 “4 all. Tell your 
Friends to send, too i Box 214, Rosehill, 





Vines, Shr’ 
Trees. The best by 47 years’ test. 
acres, 4) in y Treen. 






The Storrs & Harrison Co., 
Ber 44g PAINESVILLE, ORIe. 


OUR INCUBATORS 


have all the latest improvements, o_o sold 
oi very low prices 
to please every customer. nd@ ro 
soe ous 154-page catalogue, which contains 
1 descriptions of our extensive line 
tells how te raise poultry suc- 
cessfully. Pians for poultry and brooder houses. 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., Box 721, DES MOINES, IA. 
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Gyphers Incubator 


is guaranteed to out-hatch during three trials 
any other incubator, or Yeur Menmey Back. 
Warranted to last 10 years. INustratec cireular 
and price list free. New year book, *‘ Prefit- 
able itry Keeping” 192 pages, 200 illus 
trations for 10 cents. Ask for book 154. Address 
nearest office. € RS INCUBATO 

N. W.; Chicago. 


Card Press $5 
Larger, $18 


Money saver, maker. Type 
setting easy rules sent. W The 
for catalog yeaneee, type, 
paper, fe. to ‘actory. 
THE PRESS e.. 
Meriden, - mn. 


WURLITZER BEATS THE WORLD 
Brass Band 
for 10c. Just the thing to send fo eat lov- 


Reduced Prices. ‘Don iTyou 

pao until you 

ae Ft Maitep Fees, 

CA S ers for gay Do you own & 
cat? se u should have The Cat 
Journal, ° finest nbiteation of 4 

kind in the world. Profusely tituserated. 

enameled book paper. It contains information of taegrest Md 

pony gb rhalred cats es - y OF given —— and 

above pletitres sem qt Teabserib 


to all gd subscribers. 
L, PALMYRA, 5. Y. 


jass.; Wayland, 


I Print 
Own 























Two ne acturen, one head, one full 
pg i Pereiga Me -haired cat } Corea, 
Mises ais ouhtnbin or framing ailed 
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THE SOUTHLAND HOME OF “ UNCLE REMUS” | 





under medium height, but is thick-set, and broad- 
shouldered, presenting a picture of robust health. 
Though his hair is red and his face is covered 
with freckles, making it impossible to call him 
handsome, nevertheless there is an attractiveness 
about his features that is absent from many so- 
alled handsome faces. His playful countenance 
draws everyone to him. Genius and character are 
both written there, for ‘‘ Uncle Remus’’ is one of 
nature’s noblemen. 

He loves his home supremely, and seldom 
leaves it at night to attend public meetings or 
social entertainments. So little is he seen in 
public that few people in his city know him by 
sight. He objects to being interviewed. His 
home is at West End, where he is surrounded by 
his family, his few acres, his cows, and his pigs. 
His life is ideal. 

& 


The Monad Puzzle 
Very few puzzle solvers were mistaken in the 
solution of the first and second propositions 
of the Monad puzzle; but a great many were 
tripped up by the third proposition. The correct 
answers are shown in the following diagrams, which 
are self-explanatory :— 





“ Na 

FIG. 3 

The following list contains the names of those 
who sent in the first correct solutions from their 
respective states :-— 


C. W. Daugelle, Jacksonville, Alabama. 
H. W. Lewis, Santa Ana, California. 
O. Moss, Golden, Colorado. 
Irwin L. Mills, Canton Centre, Connecticut. 
eph Strong, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 
|, Willeston Beay, Washington, District of Columbia. 
W. D. Stephens, Bascom, Florida. 
Pettyjohn, Augusta, Georgia. 
lph Bennett, Figin, Illinois. 
Lucien Rector, Michigantown, Indiana. 
H jeter, Indianola, Iowa. 
W. Brose, Boise, Idaho. 
th Goodwin, Moonlight, Kansas. 
is. W. Reynolds, M.D., Corrington, Kentucky. 
S. L. Langdon, Berwick, Louisiana. 
Harry A. Houseal, Baltimore, Maryland. 
\Vm. E. Phipps, E.N. Yarmouth, Maine. 
W. Shuyard, Merriam Park, Minnesota. 
F. Waldo, Birmingham, Maryland. 
Lora B. Thompson, New Albany, Mississippi. 
mer Hazlewood, Lynn, Massachusetts 
4. M. Sturdevant, St. Louis, Missouri 
Warren K. Hale, Dixville, New Hampshire. 
\. Willard, Grafton, North Dakota. 
B. Ellsworth, Fullerton, Nebraska. 
ar J. Butterheim, Madison, New Jersey. 
\. McLawrin, Elk Park, North Carolina. 
S. D. Wills, New York, New York. 
\ J. Mitchell, Portland, Oregon. 
“luer Harrold, Leetonia, Ohio. 
f Waechter, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
rge A. Briggs, Pawtucket. Rhode Island. 
‘'s H. Woods, Corsicana, Texas. 
A. C. Crofton, Memphis, Tennessee. 
‘\ liam W. Eells, Middlebury, Vermont. 
W. b. Wadleigh, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 
G. Anderson, —— West Virginia. 
lo: Gundrod, Ellensburg, Washington. 
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Have You a Garden? 


Write for 1901 Seed Catalogue. Full of valuable suggestions which bring profit. Descriptions, prices and 
directions for growing all kinds of Farm, Garden and Flower Seeds, Trees, Vines, Plants, Shrubs, Bulbs, Lawn 


and Golf Grass Seeds. 
D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, Philadelphia. Established 1784. 
THE OLDEST SEED HOUSE IN AMERICA. 


SPECIAL..—To cach applicant for Catalogue we will mail, free of charge, one packet of Sweet 
Peas, choice mixed colors. 








Highland rom College 


Pg et a not seeuring © college education. You can go to-schodl 


harge of ay HENRY SABIN, LL. D., 


until Beek aoe sa, i of pate & aS Dr. Sabin is assisted by more than forty eminent educators— 


Por other courses—courses ome mg Law. Pedagogy 
Rs most Bye method of Pena R, yoy ty opportunity a in Pay f way of 
schoo! or pth he teacher ng higher e@nention ; the you r woman wis 


desiri ng man 
tion; anyone who does not feel that this education is complete, ste uld write for a free 


C. C. KEARICK, Pros, Highland Park Colle @ position bri: . 











‘The Greatest Time-Saver reatest Time-Saver Ever Invented. 


Dispenses With All Useless Books of Record. @| 
“More Work --- Less Time.” | 


The “Perpetual I r System” requires no change from methods of bending pace 
now inuse. The go features of the plan you oad employ may be retained. We do not 
change your methods, you simply adopt our adva It is adapted for any line of 
cnarceatihe or banking business, and is now ~ loyed by representative concerns in every 
conceivable trade ; individual and general 8; sales, purchase and private ledgers; 
trial-balance books, cost 
and price books, pay-rolls, 
inventory books, etc. 

= Leaves are made any size 
= — i = any desired 
= rali 





We ‘ave 60 experts cover 
tngtheentrre United States 


HOLDS THE LEAVES 204 within. 90° days ‘ow 
representatives can cal 
1 A VISELIKE GRIP. on you no matter wher: 
® a are located, . thoreue $ 

ei 
and can prove to you our ability to so nysicmattee and om if 


your business et og will be in closer touch than ever with both 
credut and debit si Postal will bring further information. 


BAKER-VAWTER CO., 


1101 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. A LEAF CAN BE REMOVED WITH EASE. _ Jj 
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and rubbin in and day ont, doing your cleaning in 
the hard ol i ioned way — woman, why do you do it? 





COLD 
DUST) 


Washing Powder 


This famous cleanser has proven the emancipation of tl.ou- 
sands of other women— why not yours? Let Gold Dust 
do more of the work, you do more of the play. For great- 
est economy buy our large package. 
Manufacturers also of Fairy Soap. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Montreal. 


Bound hand b med foot to household drudgery, scrubbing @ 


Break away and use 2 
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‘Watches, Diamonds’ 


SPECIAL CO-OPERATIVE 


The Best 14-k. Gold Filled Case that 
money can buy, warranted for ag and 
35 years, with 1g and 17 Ruby Jeweled 
Adjusted Remington Movements. Ele 
gin, Waltham or other High-Grade if 
preferred 

ADIKS’ OPEN-FACK, RAISED SOLID 
LD ORNAMENTED WATCHES 
HAVE GENUINE 
PEARLS AND 
PALS. 


Costs less 
than 15 cts. 
a Day 
























; all others for one 


ments warranted for five 
year. Members wanted who are honest; wealth un- 
necessary. You have the use of th the watch or diamond 


while paying for it. This proves quality and our 
good exith. Superb Catalogue Bree. 
or Prompt Attention, Address Dept. F. 


THE WALKER-EDMUND CO., 
L 126 State Street, Dept. F, Chicago, Wt.) 














“WE WERE NOT DISTURBED ALL NIGHT.” 
Parents tell us this who have vaporized Cresolene for 
their children with Whooping Cough or Croup. The 
record of twenty years shows the great curative and 
preventative power of Cresolene for Bronchitis, Influ- 
enza, Measles, Catarrh, Coughs, Scarlet Fever, and other 
>mtagious diseases. "Recent tests made at the Yale 
Pathological cpr hay that vaporized Cresolene | 





kills the germs of Diphtheria. Send for descriptive book- 
let with testimonials. Sold by all druggists. 


Vapo-Cresolere Co., 180 Fulten Street, New York. 








ro® HEALTH AND STRENGTH 


famous lessons in physical culture. For only S50 cents I 
send you as good a system as was ever devised, with every move- | 
fully i ustrated and carefully nplete 6 I make it a PRAC- 

‘ ul by dividing the comp = into thirty daily 













arts and clearly outlining the used each day, and the 
requ red for each. 
SIMPLE. WITHOUT 
PRACTICAL. APPARATUS. 


SEND FIFTY CENTS TO-DAY 


he book giving complete course with all instructions. 
st of any kind needed. I sy | nr money if we ani eee back. 
H. 


AN, Granp Rapips, Mica. 
Tiel: 
pesn? 1922 


© in. long, 90 in. wide, quarter- 
awed oak front, oak through- 
t, letter flies, blank drawe 
mment file, pigeon hole 
xes, extension slides, letter 
holders and drops. Large,com- 
plete, attractive, convenient. 





Home oon 

FACTORY P 
Prices 80 low iy? can 

sell at good profits. 

Cataleg No. 99, Offee Furaitere. 

Cataleg Ne. 100, House Fernitare. 


E &. STAFFORD & BRO., Steinway Caicage. 
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A Brilliant Career for America 
During the Next Fifty Years 
[Continued from page 559} 

man is a politician, he must necessarily be an 

office seeker, or rely, for his daily bread, on a 

political income. The bank clerk and the mer- 

chant should be politicians just as much as the 

most ardent officeholder; and the farmer and the 


miner should be just as much students of politics | 


as the generals who so deftly direct the campaigns. 


The study of political economics is a fascinating | 


one. It is fraught with great interest, and, in the 
future, it will be the only way in which intelli- 
gent voters can be educated. The United States 
needs intelligent voters. 

The politics of the future, as far as the United 
States is concerned, should be for a supremacy in 
commercial, intellectual, and moral affairs, for 


| our country to continue as the champion of civ- 


ilization and enlightenment. The new inter-de- 
pendence of the nations will eventually make 
necessary a new world policy, which will compel 
the powers to create a new responsibility for the 
world’s order. Indeed, it may be practical to 
look upon the world of the future as a great city, 
with the armies of the nations reduced to a mere 
constabulary. This force, instead of being dom- 
inant, would be benevolent. 

The politics of the future should, first of all, 
lead to peace. Peace brings happiness, happi- 
ness brings contentment, and contentment is the 
basic principle of true life. 
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The Future For the Boy 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW 

Fr years hence, the great men of the world will 

be numbered by fifty thousands; therefore, it 
is safe to predict that the young man of to-day 
has just as much chance of gaining success in the 
future as had the man who lived fifty years ago. 
The world multiplies by degrees, and so the peo- 
ple become more numerous on the face of the earth. 
Idle territories, that are bound to increase and pro- 
gress, will become the homes of this mass of 
human beings. Theirs is the power to create 
great cities, to erect new metropolises that will 
compete with each other in the race for success. 

It looks as if New York will be but one of a 
chain of great cities, in the years to come. While 
its territory will grow with the advanced tran- 
sit system, and while it will always remain the 
beacon light of the hopeful American, the great 
cities of the West and the Northwest will give 
their quota of humanity, and their work of indus- 
trial advancement will result in states that will 
stand close in line behind New York. 

The boy of to-day has little to fear that the 
field is becoming overcrowded in our own country. 
It is just being opened. The only thing that will 
be a menace to his progress will be climatic con- 
ditions; for, with the growth of time, the country 
must expand from its temperate sections to those 
of the Arctic regions. There are some who say 
that, year by year, the terrors of the North gradu- 
ally diminish, that the old world is passing through 
a certain cycle, somewhere in the vast infinitude 
of space, that is making the temperature more 
genial and more even. If this be true, and we 
know not how true it may be,then the young men 
of to-day, and those who are yet to be born, have 
conditions to. look forward to that are far more 
favorable than they were to those of the past cen- 
turies. 

Some discontented ones will tell you, young 
man, that, the more labor-saving devices human 
intelligence produces, the smaller grow your 
chances of success. Let me tell you that, the 
more labor-saving devices we have, the greater 
becomes the field for the brain, and the brain 
makes abundant work for the hands, and the 
hands are the only things on this earth that can re- 
lieve idleness of its horror. It was considered a 
labor-saving device to build the steamship, but 
the steamship has brought the world into four very 
close and compact corners. It was considered a 
labor-saving device to build the locomotive, but 
the locomotive takes you to the open plains, the 
fertile valleys, and the mountain sides, so you 
can reach the harvests of the Almighty, which, 
had you relied on your tired legs, could never 
have been gained. 

It is for you, who are just beginning, to think 
what a wonderful world this is, to study well the 
achievements of the past, and to see in what manner 
you can improve them for the future. There is 
no invention in the wide world that is perfect; in 
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Our, 


The most thorough 
and effective house 
cleaner ever invented 


1901 


GOLD DUS 


Washing Powder 











PIANOS 








are receiving more favorable comments to-day 
from an artistic standpoint than all other makes 
combined. 


Challenge Comparisons 


By our easy payment plan, every family in mod- 
erate circumstances can own a ¥OS@€ piano. We 
allow a liberal price for old instruments in ex- 
change, and deliver the piano in your house free 
of expense. You can Fes) with us at a distant 
point the same asin Boston. Send for catologue 
and full information. 


VOSE€ & SONS PIANO co. 


163 Boylston Street, = 
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is as different from the others 
as re! is from night. 
poe 3 s  etatement, but 


1 easily prov mail FREE my book 
ge ewwenty “ Dainty Desserts 
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package. Pink color for 
‘ancy desserts in every pack- 


CHAS. B. KNOX 
64 Knox Ave., mn, N.Y. 
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KO-NUT 


A STERILIZED FAT FROM THE COCOANUT 


emma For SHORTENING 
i and FRYING: ::: 
“S Fry Mush 
in “KO-NUT ”— 
it is a revelation. 
INDIA REFINING CO., PHILADELPHIA 


PREE.—‘‘ 20th Century Mother Goose.” Write for one. 
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ON EASY CONDITIONS. 
Remit 5S Cents for Postace. 
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There’s Nothing Better 
On a Wood or Metal 








Every dealer who knows Foster’s * Ideal” 
Spring Bed realizes this and sells it as the 


best that money can buy. 
If you sleep on one you know that it is the 





st spring ever made. It’s twice as deep as 

- ordinary spring, and our patent flexible 
centre frame holds each spring firmly, keep- 
ing it in an upright position at all times— 
ibsolutely preventing all buckling and lateral 
jisplacement. Each spring taking the weight 
placed directly upon it, keeps the body ina 

itural, easy position. Look for brass name 
plate * IDEAL *” on the genuine. 


Try One 30 Nights—Your Money Back if Net Satisfactery. 
All wide-awake dealers sell them. 
Our book “The Ideal Way,” sent on request. 
FOSTER BROS. MFG. COMPANY 


Makers Brass and iron Bedsteads, Springs, etc. 
101 BROAD STREET, UTICA, N. ¥. 


HYOME! 


ANTISEPTIC 


SHAVING 
SOAP 


Made from the Fresh Green 
Leaves of the Tasmanian 
Biue Gum Tree. 


The Soap that Soothes, 


Barber’s Shaving Soap, Heals, Purifics the Face 
Skin, and Softens the 


40c. per pound, 6 cakes pant 


UNLIKE ANY OTHER SOAP. 


It prevents instead of causing Irritations, 
Chafing, Blackheads. Pimples, and other 
Skin Diseases which always follow the 
continued use of alkali and fat soaps. One 
shave with HYOMEI Soap will convince 


























Shaving Stick, 25c. 
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for one. 
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you that it is the only Soap to use on the 
skin and beard. 


Sold by All Druggists. 
Price, 25c. Sample Cake, 5c. Send for one. 


THE R. T. BOOTH CO., Semeca St., ITHACA, N. Y. 














A WONDERFUL LIGHT 


Cost for service 3-11 as much as 
s, yet a  pleasanter, brighter 
100 candle power 20 hours 

. Fine print read 45 feet 

No odor, no smoke, no alco- 

rch, never out of order, light, 

». Every style in double 
gle burners from $2.75 up. 
me designs in copper oxide, 
1 brass and nickel. Lighted 
with one match. We have 
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VS. rs—ask for the “ anton.” 
4 anted. Write for Catalogue A. 
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cmati can. canton Incandescent 
> will make Light Co. 
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ination. oF Saves time in Carriage Barn and Wagon Shed, 
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47) ie 68 So compact Set it can be c 
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o be treated iron and hard w ood, neatly finished. Quality 
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ch. Addres Send forte Hee Illustrated cata . 
Cac ase. MFG. CO., Dept. XI, GALIEN, MICH. 
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fact, there is absolutely nothing in the world that 
is perfect, and the perfection of the world depends 
wholly on its inhabitants. If you will try to make 


| perfect what we have given you, you will gradu- 








| aid of other hands. 


ally bring the world one step nearer to its ultimate 
perfection. As yet this is only a young, little, 
innocent world. We are yet in the playtime of 
our life, bobbing around in the great back yard of 
space, gamboling with other baby planets whose 
people know no more than we. 


sit on the back fence of Time. Perhaps they are 


wishing that they were as young as we, for it | 


seems that, in the great course of the universe, 


God has made it possible for everything, and | 
every man as well, to look back and long for child- | 


hood days. 

Boys, who are to bring this world nearer to its 
perfection, you must remember that to-day and 
to-morrow and for all time to come will be the 
happiest period of the earth’s existence. Go 
back to the antediluvian, the dark ages, the reign 
of chaos, and contrast them with these beautiful 
days of civilization and wonder how you would 
care to have lived then. The evolution from those 
days of bitterness and strife to these days of civi- 
lization has been well measured and effective. 
With enlightenment calling every man from his 
lethargy, what a glorious future we have to pic- 
ture! It seems sad that most of us cannot live to 
enjoy its blessings. By the energy and the adapt- 


ability of your minds, which must naturally seek | 
| planes higher than those they were born into, you 


will make all phases of life pleasant, all burdens 
forgotten, and you will develop an age in which 
industrialism is bound to become a factor of 
commercialism and both the pursuit of happi- 
ness. You will live to see the farmer no longer a 
hard-working man. One of you will develop some 
scheme whereby electricity will till his soil, and 
another some scheme by which, sitting in his 
office, he may press a button and see his crops 
harvested and carried into his barns without the 
You will see one thing that 
has never yet shed its light over the entire earth, 
and that will be the shadow of the wings of the 
great white Angel of Peace. 


ggg 
When You are Not Successful 


"THovcn you may be able to draw your check 


for millions, if you are not master of yourself, 
you are notsuccessful. You may control thousands 
of employees; but, if you cannot control your tem- 
per, if you are the slave of passion, you have 
failed. 

You are not successful if you chafe and fret, if 
you are discontented and unhappy, and out of 
harmony with your environment. 

If your vocation absorbs all your energies, 
leaving nothing at the close of each day for your 
home and family but lassitude and irritability, 


you have no claim to the character of a successful | 


man. 

You are not successful, even though you become 
a great specialist by the abnormal development of 
one side of your nature, if you allow a large pro- 
portion of your brain cells to go out of business. 

You may be a giant in congress, or in the 
counting room; but, if you are a pigmy in the 
drawing room, a nobody in society, you have 
failed to reach one of the most enjoyable phases 
of success. If you neglect self-culture, if you do 
not develop your higher faculties, but live down 
among the brute qualities of your nature, you 
have defeated the very object of your being,— 
growth. 

You are not successful, though you own a fine 
house and wear broadcloth, if you grind the life 
out of those under you in order to increase your 
wealth. 

While you depend upon chance and believe in 
your lucky star, the doors of achievement will re- 
main closed against you. 

You are not successful until you have developed 
the house wherein your spirit dwells—the body, 
—and the inhabitant thereof, to their fullest 
capacities. 

s## 


THE charitable citizens of this country have 
given Galveston over three-quarters of a million 
dollars. Pennsylvania stands at the head of the 
list, with more than $150,000. Johnstown is in 
Pennsylvania. New York is second, with about 
$100,000. The city is fast being rebuilt, and, like 
Charleston, Chicago, and Johnstown, its disaster 
will become a memory hidden by new brick walls. 
The mistakes of the past will be corrected. 


At intervals, we , 
look supinely at the aged and sedate planets that | 
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FOR ONLY 


$ 00 


We will deliver anywhere in the U. S. we 
can reach by express [we will pay express 
charges] a case containing enough 


TOILET 
PAPER 


to last any average family a full year; 
finest satin tissue, A. P. W. BRAND. 

If you ever saw better at anything like the price 
per tooo sheets, we will refund the dollar. Our 
guarantee is g i—we are the largest makers in 
the world, and originz.ted the perforated roll. 


Sample Sheets and Booklet mailed FREE, 


A. P. W. 
PAPER CO., 


30 Colonie St. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Many Advantages 


Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. Very con 
Yenient, stylish, economical. Made of fine cloth and exactly 
resemble linen goods. Turn down collars are reversible 
and give double service. 


NO LAUNDRY WORK 


Whee antes, a, Gonend, 10 Collars or 5 pairs of Cuffs, 25c.; | 
mail, 30 nd 6c. in stamps for — Collar or pair o! 
Cuffs REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. M. 

S23” NAME SIZE AND erris 


and Expenses Made by Live 
Agents Selling 


THE ACORN LAMP 


Underneath and overhead generators, 


MAKES ITS OWN CAS 


AT A COST OF ONE CENT POR TEN HOURS. 























Gives Better and Brighter 
Absolutely safe. No smell, no 

trouble. ctiseet and approved by Fire In- 
surance Underwriters. Made in 25 different 
styles. Prices from $4.00 up. They sell on 
sight to stores and families. Guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. We have agents who are 
selling 10 to 20 lamps per day 

it’s a Wonder. Ghentegee free. Write for 
terms to agents. 

ACORN BRASS WORKS, 
Dept. 16, CHICAGO, ILLS. 











$10.00 Arlington for $14.50 
$50.00 Arlington for $17.00 
$60.00 Kenwood for $21.50 
Other Machines at 88, $0 4 $10.50 

illestrated eatale and jals Free. 


CASH DUVERS’ UMON, 158-164 W. Veo Buren St., 8-380, Chicane, | 
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| A TALK WITH OUR READERS 





“Success” Prize Contests and Prizes 


PossiBLy some of our readers do not fully realize 
the fact that SUCCESS prize contests mean to 

the winners some very convenient checks. These 
hecks are sent by our treasurer promptly, and 

ilways with the satisfaction which comes from 
knowing that the money earned by brightness of 


wit, or hard study, or, perhaps, by long continued, 
persistent work during an entire season, is going 
to help a young man or woman to achieve some 


cherished aim. A little example of what these 
various prize contests, which we announce from 
time to time,mean to our readers, is shown in the 
following correspondence :-— 


A Loyd Puzzle Winner 
OCTOBER 25, 1900. 


Mr. WiLi1aM B. HiLts, New Haven, Conn. 
DEAR SIR: — 
~ in payment of the prize which you have won 
fer the correct solution of three of Sam Loyd’s 
puzzles. [ wish personally to add my congratulations 
upon your unique success. 
Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Epwarp E. Hicerns, 
Treasurer. 





New Haven, Conn., October 30, 1g00. 

McGRAW-MARDEN COMPANY. 

DEAR SIRS:— 

Accept my heartiest thanks for the check for one 
hundred dollars which you sent to me as.a reward 
for solving three of Sam Loyd’s puzzles. Tome, 
working my way through school,as I am, this money 
will mean a big lift. Wishing for your helpful paper 
that success which it is inspiring in others, I remain 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) Ws. B. HI ts. 


Winners in our Prize Subscription Contest 

We did not have enough room, last month, to give 
the names of all the leaders in our prize subscrip- 
tion contest completed September 30. In addi- 
tion to the first five prize-winners, (Leonard 
Johnson, who won the five-hundred-dollar prize, 
William C. Michael, the two-hundred-and-fifty- 
dollar prize, Mrs. C. S. Coler, the one-hundred- 
and-twenty-five-dollar prize, George W. Shee, the 
one-hundred-dollar prize, and Miss Rose M. 
McNulty, the seventy-five-dollar prize, ) there were 
fifteen others who secured more than one hundred 
subscriptions each, as follows :— 

Charles H. Garrett secured five hundred sub- 
scriptions in the western part of Pennsylvania, 
thus coming sixth on the list of prize-winners. 
E. H. Barrick secured three hundred and twenty- 
five subscriptions, devoting only his spare time to 
the work. He isa solicitor of more than twenty 
years’ experience, and states that it is easier to 


secure subscriptions for Success than for any book 
or any other magazine he ever worked for. W. I. 
Relf, a young man just out of college, secured 
three hundred and eighteen subscriptions in the 
western part of Pennsylvania in about six weeks. 


L. F. Shinnimann secured one hundred and 
\inety-seven subscriptions in a New York town 
having a population of 4,000. Through his 
efforts he will be able to attend a_ business 
college this winter, and he is very enthusiastic over 


the good results which can be accomplished 
with Success. J. E. Standacher, a traveling man 
working in Iowa, secured one hundred and eighty- 

x subscriptions for Success while engaged in 


his regular work, his efforts for the magazine being 
merely incidental. 

J. J. Richey, a college student, secured one 
hundred and sixty-three subscriptions in Illinois, 
luring his summer vacation. As he had no ex- 
perience before taking up this work, he is excep- 
tionally well pleased with the result of his efforts. 
Miles J. Taylor, a young Iowan, secured one hun- 
dred and sixty-one subscriptions. 

H. G. Young, a college student, spent only four 
weeks of his summer vacation representing Suc- 
cess, and secured one hundred and fifty-nine 
subscriptions. J. Wilcox, a school-teacher in 
Maryland, got one hundred and forty-eight sub- 
scriptions in his spare time, and says that he 
could have secured many more had he devoted 
more time to the work. 

J. Albert Eyler obtained one hundred and forty- 
two subscriptions on his scholarship club, and 
was thereby enabled to enter a Pennsylvania 
college. By continuing to represent Success, he 
expects to meet all of his college expenses. S. 
Barrett, a college student, secured one hundred 


We take pleasure in enclosing you our check for, 


and thirty-five subscriptions in a summer town of 
New Jersey. He was otherwise employed during 
the summer, and gave only his spare time to this 
work. 

C. C. Lucius, a clerk in a large wholesale estab- 
lishment in Philadelphia, secured one hundred 
and twenty-one subscriptions, working evenings. 
He says his commissions and share in the prize 
money paid him better, in proportion to the time 
spent, than his regular employment. 

C. C. Bulger, who attended college last year on 
a Success scholarship, secured one hundred and 
eighteen subscriptions during the summer, and is 
thereby enabled to return to college this winter. 
Henry S. House secured one hundred and nine 
subscriptions in Connecticut, giving only a part 
of his time to the work. George Raymond also 
secured one hundred and nine subscriptions. As 
he did not begin the work until late in August, 
his showing is very good for the time he gave to 
the business. Frederick F. Sly, a student, se- 
cured one hundred and three subscriptions in a 
small New York town. 


Our “* Success’’ Story Prize Competition 

We feel that a word ought to be said to the 
hundred thousand or more new subscribers, who 
have become acquainted with SuccEss this winter, 
about the Success story competition, the an- 
nouncement of which was made in our October 
issue. 

Four hundred and fifty dollars is to be divided, 
in six prizes, among the authors of the six best 
stories which have appeared, and will appear, in 
our issues from October to March, inclusive. Our 
readers are to be the judges in this contest by 
votes to be invited in the March issue. The prize 
stories which have so far appeared (including 
those in the present issue, ) are as follows :— 

‘The Great Mogul,’’ by Robert Barr. 

‘“‘The Tragedy of a Snob,’’ by Gertrude 
Atherton. 

‘«In the Last Ditch,’’ by Walter Barr. 

‘‘The Thanksgiving of Adoniram Holm, Mer- 
chant,’’ by Hezekiah Butterworth. 

‘«Christmas in the Old Studio,’’ by Francis 
Dana. 

‘«Tadmor in the Wilderness,’’ byS. R. Crockett. 

‘‘The Magic Story,’’ by Frederic Van Rens- 
selaer Dey. 

‘‘The King’s Train,’’ by Joseph Blethen. 


PHOTOGRAPH CONTEST 


‘THE press keeps us familiar with the pictorial 

features of all the great feats of heroism, 
the world-famous achievements in diplomacy, 
war, science, art, engineering, and finance, but 
there are thousands of minor achievements, 
events, persons, incidents, situations, places, 
whose pictures would tend to inspire and ennoble 
the lives of our readers. Success wishes, there- 
fore, to make a feature of such pictures in its 
pages. 

It would like to have photographs of people 
who have accomplished anything worthy of rec- 
ord, such as saving life from drowning, running 
an elevator through fire, or saving life by any 
other means from fire, flagging a train and rescu- 
ing vassengers from danger, or who have per- 
f'rmed any noble act which demanded unusual 
courage and presence of mind ; photographs of 
invalids or cripples who have educated or are 
maintaining themselves and others, or have won 
success by putting grit in the place of eyes, hands, 
or opportunities, and of young people who have 
stayed at home to pay off the mortgage on the farm, 
and sent a brother or sister to school in order that 
he might have a better chance in life. 

It would also like to have photographs of 
teachers who have achieved remarkable results 
under great difficulties, as they often do on the 
frontiers; of students who have paid their way 
through school or college under unusual difficulties; 
and of those who at the outset seemed to have no 
possible chance of securing for themselves the 
advantages of a higher education, or who have 
educated themselves without school advantages. 

It wants photographs of young men and young 
women who have started in business for them- 
selves, maybe with no capital but zeal and deter- 


mination, and yet have succeeded, — also rev ar; 


able examples of people who have succeedec | 
in life. 

Photographs of great engineering feat: 
specially invited. 

Photographs of unusually fine farm proc uc 
grown on worn-out or reclaimed farms, whos. s 
is mixed with brains, and model farm building 
are wanted, too; also pictures illustrating 


usual taste in homes, exterior and interior vey 


are particularly solicited. 

All photographs must be accompanied by 
but well written particulars. They must also 
clear, well printed and suitable for reproductio 
They should be on glossy-surface paper. 


= 


copyrighted photographs or any which have beq 


published can enter the contest. The phox 
graph which best interprets success and is acco 
panied by the best written description will \ 
the prize. 

All pictures must have name and address lezi)) 
written upon the back, with a two-cent stamp : 
companying. Address all pictures to Photogra 
Contest Editor. 

A prize of Ten Dollars will be given each mon 
for the best amateur photograph sent in ; for ¢ 
second best, a prize of Five Dollars ; and, for ti 
third best, Two Dollars and Fifty Cents. 


What Has Become of 
Your Dull Pupil 


THe editors of SUCCESS earnestly invite teachq 

of all grades,—from primary to high scho 
—-professors and presidents of academies a 
colleges, to co-operate with them in their efior 
to help young people to find themselves and 
tain the highest measure of success of which th 
are capable. 

Many boys and girls become discouraged | 
cause they are not able to keep up with th¢ 
classes; or, because they have acquired a re 
utation of being dull, they lose courage, and { 
behind. 

Success is especially anxious to help boys : 
girls of this class, and its editors would apprecid 
it very much if teachers everywhere would se 
them brief accounts of pupils who seemed 
be dull at school, but became successful 
after life. 

Stories of success achieved by men and wom 
who failed to obtain honors at school would 4 
courage and stimulate many boys and girls, 
have lost heart because they think they are ¢ 
and have no chance. 

» » 


How Can One Improve His 
Education, Late In Lite 


UCCEss is resolved to leave nothing undo! 

during the coming year, to help all classes 

its readers to help themselves, to make life brig 

er, better, happier, more successful, than it «' 
was before. 

From time to time we have published artic! 
hints, and suggestions, showing how those w 
have failed, through their own negligence 
through lack of opportunity, to secure an edu 
tion early in life, may make good the deficie 
in later years. 

The editors of Success now invite its read 
to assist them in their efforts in this direct 

The following prizes are offered for the » 
outline plans of study for one who wishes to 
prove his education late in life, presuming 
student to have mastered merely the three F's 

Success will send to the writer of the best ° 
line plan of study, Ten Dollars; to the wmite 
the second best plan of study, Five Dollars. 


Success Late In Life 


THERE are many men who have achieved no 
nounced success, until after forty years of ‘ 
They furnish inspiring examples to the army 
failures, who give up the struggle at forty, 
drift out the balance of their lives. Su 
would be glad to have photographs, and ° 
stories of such examples of success. 
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SUCCESS— Supplement 





1R,'’ said a lad, go- 
ing down to one of 

the wharves in Boston, 
and addressing a well- 
known merchant; ‘‘have 
you any berth on your 


Eye-Openers for Bright Youths 


1. 
and undisciplined ones. 
Weshould hardly think 


that. a soldier to-day 
would be content with 
an old flintlock gun 
when he could have a 





ship? I want to earn 
something."’ 
«‘What can you do?’’ 





Successward Bound 


breechloader. 
Why should a youth 








«I can try my best to 
do whatever you are kind enough to let me try.”’ 

‘‘What have you done ?”’ 

‘(I have sawed and split all my mother’s wood 
for nearly two years."’ 

«‘What have you not done?’’ 

‘Well, sir,’’ replied the boy, after a moment's 
pause, ‘‘I have not whispered in school for a whole 
year."’ 
: «‘That’s enough,”’ said the merchant. ‘You 
may ship aboard this vessel, and I hope to see 
you the captain of her some day. A boy who can 
master a woodpile and bridle his tongue must be 
made of good stuff.’’ 


Do it Well! 


Half a century ago, a college student was ap- 
pointed to survey a tract of ‘‘crown land’’ in 
eastern Nova Scotia,—a barren region about fifty 
miles long and thirty wide, strewn with granite 
bowlders and traversable only on foot or with a 
very steady steed. The soil was not fertile, the 
timber was not marketable, and the land was so 
nearly valueless that only a rough survey was 
expected, there being no likelihood that the 
measurements would ever be tested or the lines 
run over again. 

But that student handled his chain and com- 
pass as if all his work would be tested by the eye 
of Omniscience. Would n't it? 

Ten years ago, in that whole area of thirteen 
hundred and fifty square miles, there were but 
twenty-six residents, some of them not permanent. 

But gold was discovered there, with vertical 
‘eads,’’ making fortunes depend upon the ac- 
curacy of surveyors’ conclusions. Experts with 
transits and theodolites tramped and retramped 
over the whole territory to locate to a hair's 
breadth the most nearly perpendicular veins. 
But, after all their most careful tracing and com- 
puting, the government's finest surveyors declared 
that their work was unnecessary, as every one of 
the college student's lines proved true to the 
human limit of perfection. 

But did the student rise? Of course he did. 
The only permanent way to keep such a youth 
down is to bury him. He is known now as Sir 
William Dawson, and is rounding out a grand, 
long life at McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 


Such Boys Always Succeed 


‘‘Jones,’’ said a merchant to a clerk, ‘‘your 
memory is worth more than a gold mine! How 
do you manage it ?’’ 

‘‘| make it my business to remember,’’ said 


Jones. ‘I know that, if I can recognize a man 
when he comes into the store, and can ask him 
how things are going on where he lives, I shall be 
very likely to keep him as a customer.’’ 

‘‘Jones,’’ said the senior partner, eleven years 
later, ‘‘we have noticed that you still remain free 
from bad habits, that you have helped your mother 
right along and have always dressed neatly; so, 
as we wish to recognize your faithful service, and 
suppose that you have laid up a thousand dollars 
or more, your salary having been $1,200 a year 
for two years, we offer you a partnership if you 
can invest some money with us."’ 

“Thank you,"’ said the clerk. ‘‘If $10,000 
will be any object, I can put in thus much. I 
have saved $9,400 from my salary, and my sister 
will let me have six hundred."’ 

His employers looked at him in astonishment; 
but what he said was true, and it was only a 
natural result of his industry, economy and frugal- 
ity. Many men wondered at his prosperity, but 
they had no need to do so, even when he rose to 
eminence and wealth, for ‘‘he that is faithful in 
that which is least’’ will find an opportunity to be 
“faithful in that whic is much."’ 


Possibilitie: in Spare Moments 


“I wish I could take up a course of scientific 
reading, but I can’t do it. I haven't time."’ 
‘Yes, you have."’ 





* These selections are adapted from that excellent book, 
‘Wuat Suaurt I Do *’’—Fifty Profitable Occupations for Boys 
and Girls who are Undecided as to how to earn their @wn 
aes ae A John Sidney Stoddard and the author of “Preston 

$1.00. Hinps anv Nosie, Cooper Union, New York. 


‘‘How do you make that out? I work at my 
desk from nine until five, six days in the week, 
and I must have recreation evenings.’ 

«You rise at six, breakfast at seven, and finish 
at half past seven. That gives you an hour to 
study before going to work. You could probably 
get another hour each day. With less time, Gar- 
field became a classical scholar, Gladstone made 
himsélf one of the most widely read men in the 
world, Disraeli made himself a famous author, 
and Edwin Arnold wrote his ‘‘Light of Asia.’’ 

‘Yes, but they were men of genius!’ 

“True; but it was the genius of hard work. 
Leslie Bulgrove, a post-office clerk of Indianapolis, 
devoted three hours daily to self-improvement. 
In five years he had read and committed to 
memory all of Shakespeare’s plays. He could 
read Latin, Greek and French fluently. He was 
an expert flute player and an excellent natural 
historian. He was proficient in every line of 
fencing and marksmanship, and could strike a 
ninety-pound blow, although he weighed but one 
hundred and thirty pounds. He simply devoted 
half an hour a day to each subject. The secret 
of his success was hard work, without waste of 
time.’’ 


A Cause for “Premature” Promotion 


«‘I feel deeply hurt,’’ said a faithful and trusted 
clerk, ‘‘that you should promote one of my juniors 
right over my head. I do not wish to seem im- 
pertinent, but would very much like to know the 
reason."’ 

‘‘What is making all that noise in front of the 
store ?’’ suddenly asked the manager, without 


seeming to notice the clerk’s protest. ‘Please 
ascertain at once.”’ 
“It is a lot of wagons going by,’’ said the clerk, 


when he returned. 

‘‘What are they loaded with so heavily?’ 

‘They are all loaded with wheat,’’ was the 
reply, after a second trip had been made to the 
front of the building. 

‘‘How many are there?’ 

«‘Sixteen,’’ was the third reply. 

‘‘Find where they come from."’ 

Ten minutes later, the information came that 
all the wagons were from Lucena. 

‘“‘Very good,’’ said the manager. ‘‘Now call 
John, whom I have promoted, then take a seat 
and listen. 

‘Will you see what is the meaning of that 
rumbling noise in front?’ he continued, when 
John appeared. 

‘It is unnecessary,’’ was the reply, ‘‘for I have 
already ascertained that it is caused by sixteen 
wagons loaded with wheat. Twenty more will 
pass to-morrow. They all belong to Romero and 
Company, of Lucena, and are on their way to 
Marchesa, where wheat is selling at a dollar and 
a quarter a bushel, while it only costs a dollar at 
Lucena. The wagons carry one hundred bushels 
each, and get fifteen cents a bushel for hauling."’ 

«*My friend,’’ said the manager, turning to the 
old clerk, ‘‘you see now why John was promoted 
over you."’ 


Does a College Education 
Help or Hinder? 
J. LincoLn Brooks 


as iad I wanted to educate my boy for a black- 
smith,’’ said Bishop Vincent, ‘‘I should first 
send him to college.’’ 

«(If a man empties his purse into his head,"’ 
said Franklin, ‘‘no man can take it away from 
him. An investment in knowledge pays the best 
dividend."’ 

It is difficult to see how any intelligent person 
can estimate the value of a liberal education by 
the amount of salary the graduate can command, 
or the wealth he is able to accumulate. It would 
seem that every one should know that sharp tools 
are better than dull ones, and that sharpened and 
disciplined faculties are better than unsharpened 


ps 


enter the battle of life 
half prepared, half 
armed? A wooden wedge will split a log, but a 
diamond-tipped drill will penetrate a rock. Edu- 
cation puts the diamond tip to the drill. One may 
get a living without the higher training of his fac- 
ulties, but has life no higher meaning than living- 
getting or money-getting ? 


The Growing Demand for College Men 


While the theoretical is more and more making 
way for the practical, yet there is a tendency 
among many of the best business concerns of the 
country to employ only college men. I know 
of a large lumber house, a bank, and an electrical 
company in New York City in which only college 
men are employed. One large manufacturing 
establishment in Connecticut gives the preference 
to college-trained youths even for apprentices, 
because they claim that they not only learn the 
business in much less time, but that they are 
more ingenious in devising ways and means of 
saving manual labor. Some of the heads of large 
concerns say that college men will learn a busi- 
ness in a quarter of the time required by untrained 
youth, that they are also more dignified and 
manly, as a rule, are more agreeable to associate 
with, and are more apt to attract customers. 

It is true that many prominent men, like Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Lincoln, Horace Greeley, How- 
ells, Henry James, Aldrich, George William 
Curtis, F. Bret Harte, John Bright,and many other 
master minds did not go to college, yet it by no 
means follows that these men would not have 
accomplished a great deal more if they had had 
the advantages of a college training. Greeley, 
with all his prodigious knowledge, influence and 
breadth of mind, was never the equal of Charles 
A. Dana, the polished graduate. Herbert Spencer 
did great things without being a university man, 
but scholars know very well that a college training 
would have enabled him to avoid several faults in 
his philosophy which seriously embarrassed him. 

Who can doubt that Robert Burns would have 
been a much broader and deeper man if he had 
been college-bred ? 

Compare the works of any of the great authors 
who have not been liberally educated with the 
works of James Russell Lowell and Matthew 
Arnold, and, as a rule, they will suffer. Charles 
A. Dana, the celebrated editor of the New York 
‘‘Sun,’’ said that he would prefer to have a 
reporter who could scan Horace or read Livy, be- 
cause he could report even a dog fight better than 
a man without a classical education. 


A College Education Multiplies the Chances of Success 

Then, again, the college graduate has a great 
advantage socially, especially in America, how- 
ever unfortunate he may be. He may lose his 
property and his health, and yet be sure of a cer- 
tain social standing, if he has a college training. 
The men who sneer at a college course and think 
that it means four wasted years, do not realize 
what they are talking about. The mere satisfac- 
tion of having gone through college, the thousand 
and one pleasant associations which are never 
realized in any other position in life, go a long 
way toward compensating one for the time it 
takes. 

Prof. John Carlton Jones, of the University of 
Missouri, after a careful investigation of the sub- 
ject, finds that, of the fifteen thousand names in 
Appleton’ s Encyclopedia of American Biography, 
five thousand are of those who were graduated 
from colleges. 

Of the speakers of the house of representatives, 
forty-six and eight-tenths per cent. have been 
college graduates, but of the members of the 
house only thirty-four per cent. have been - 
uates. Professor Jones says that three of the five 
men appointed to draft the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, even when college education was very 
rare, were college graduates. The first constitu- 
tion of the United States was adopted by a con- 
vention of which forty-two and five hundredths 
per cent. were college graduates. He finds that 
the chances of holding the highest public offices 
in the United States are thus shown to be over- 
whelmingly in favor of college-trained men. 








EONARD JOHNSON 
WINNER 


$500 Prize 


WM. C. MICHAEL 
WINNER 


$250 Prize 
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their own entertainment, or for their interest 
n the welfare of some friend or acquaintance, 
nk most of our readers will be interested in 
something of one of the plans by which, 
short a period, Success has gained that 
spread popularity and large circulation which 
ompelled advertisers and the publishing 
icknowledge it as one of the leading 
in magazines. The effectiveness of the 
ere described is only additional evidence 
fact, long ago discovered by business men, 
here is nothing that can be made to take the 
of the power of personality in getting 
ess. To the hundreds of our representatives 
ghout the country, who are daily going from 
to home, and office to office, and talking 
and taking orders for subscriptions, 
rgely indebted for the wonderful growth 
ulation that our magazine has made during 
year. 
ourse our representatives could not get the 
f they did not have a journal that appeals 
great force to the intelligent people of 
1; and they could not afford to continue at 
work were ‘it not for the fact that SUCCESS 
ts representatives better by far that any 
er periodical published. When it is possible 
men, women, and students to earn excellent 
taking orders for a magazine, it may be set 
is an unusually good business proposition. 
who were readers of this magazine last May 
ill that we offered cash prizes amounting 
$2,500.00 to those who would help us in- 
e SuCCEss into the homes of twenty-five or 
of their neighbors within a given time. 
prizes were in addition to the unusually 
eommission which we pay our representa- 
Phat contest is ended, and the prizes have 
warded and paid, and only praise has been 
ved from those who make up our large army 


4 nhvasser;rs. 
We have now inaugurated a new cash prize 
test explained on a following page, but in 


we wish to acknowledge our appreciation 

the excellent work done by all those who took 

in our last contest. We wish also to thank 

yusands of subscribers who gave their orders 

representatives, many of whom Kave told 

| wents, and have also written us, that the 

ng of obligation was theirs, and that they 

truly glad that they were persuaded to 

ribe for SUCCESS. 

this page and the next, we take pleasure in 

enting the portraits of a few of our most en- 

tic representatives, and only regret that space 

not allow us to give two or three hundred 

re. We also reproduce extracts from a few 

tters, which will be of special interest to all 

are thinking of engaging in this popular 

profitable work. We will be pleased to cor- 

pond with those who can give a portion or all 

heir time representing SUCCEss in their com- 

nities. Any one may take part in our new prize 

ntest, and those who send only twenty-five sub- 
riptions are sure to get a cash prize. 


Winner of the $500.00 Prize 


Leonard Johnson, a clerk in a large depart- 
nt store of Chicago, determined to make his 
summer vacation profitable last year, and 
pplied for a SuccEss agency in Arizona, where 
purposed going. He commenced work about 
ne to, and his first order (for subscriptions, ) was 
ent in on June 16. He continued sending in 
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‘Success” Representatives, and 


Lorin Coveurn Rev. M. H. Wison 





James N. McCreary 


further orders at the rate of from fifty to sixty sub- 
scriptions per week, and it quickly became evi- 
dent that, in spite of being late in entering the 
race, Mr. Johnson was destined to stand well up 
in the front rank of prize-winners, if he continued 
to the end of the contest. He became so much 
interested in the work that he applied for and 
obtained from his employers a leave of absence 
until September 30, and in the space of about 
fifteen weeks he sent us eight hundred and ninety 
subscriptions, capturing the first capital prize of 
five hundred dollars, and thus obtained for his 
three months’ work over eight hundred dollars, 
together with a large amount of experience in 
human nature and an acquaintance with sections of 
the country new to him, all of which he justly re- 
gards as destined to be of the greatest value to 
him in his future life. He writes:— 

Starting out with the intention of canvassing the 
business sections of a city, I realized the fact that 
only a word or two would be permitted to introduce 
the publication and secure a hearing with my custo- 
mer. Upon entering a place of business, I inquired 
for the proprietor. I secured a hearing in almost 
every instance. With the publication before my 
customer, its beautiful and attractive cover, and its 
high aim of inspiration, progress, and self-help, 
brought about almost immediately a desire to sub- 
scribe. I then explained the different features of the 
paper and instanced many of the subjects treated to 
illustrate the character of the articles. The editorial 
page was always a favorite of mine; and, if time per- 
mitted, I often quoted from it and spoke of Dr. 
Marden. As the last pages were turned, I endeavored 
to sum up the work in a general way, emphasizing 
the thought that all of the articles came from reli- 
able sources, covered a large field, andall endeavored 
to develop the physical, intellectual, and spiritual life. 
Of cuurse I constantly kept before them that Success 
is one of the best illustrated magazines published. 


Winner of the $250.00 Prize 


William C. Michael was a student in an east- 
ern college; and, though he had had some previous 
summer experience in agency work, he had never 
before canvassed for a periodical. He sent eight 
hundred and fifty-four subscriptions—almost as 
many as Mr. Johnson. He writes:— 


aeons the university June 14, 1900, I arrived at 
Buffalo the following day, and began my summer's 
work taking subscriptions for Success. I cleared 
thirty dollars’ profit inthree days. I found wheeling 
delightful in Buffalo, and remained seven weeks, 
visiting Niagara Falls before leaving for Cleveland, 
Ohio, my next stop. There,also, I coined money, re- 
maining five weeks. I got an order for a subscrip- 
tion at — D. Rockefeller’s Cleveland home. I 
took the boat for Detroit, fora stay of seventeen days, 
where I finished my list of eight hundred and fifty- 
four subscriptions, and there I had a delightful time 
—with my po | wheel and beautiful Belle Isle 
Park,—and I could hardly leave Detroit. 

I worked, on an average, about five hours a day, and 
made about five dollars a day, in addition to my 
prize money of two hundred and fifty dollars. My 
expenses were about one hundred and fifty dollars 
for the summer. So, by working for Success for a 
single summer's vacation, I earned enough money to 
finish my remaining two years at college. 

In taking the eight hundred and fifty-four orders 
for Success, I went among the rich péople, and found 
it very pleasant work. I know of uo better way to 
learn the art of approaching ple, coining money, 
and having a good fine time, than by taking subscrip- 
tionsfor Success. Anyone can succeed with Success, 
and the experience gained by canvassirg is worth a 
great deal, and the many friends one makes are worth 
more as an investment for the future. 


Mrs. C. S. Coler, the-winner of our third prize, 
(one hundred and twenty-five dollars,) obtained 
her eight hundred and twenty subscriptions in the 
State of North Carolina, and in eight weeks’ 
time, or at the rate of over one hundred subscrip- 
tions per week, on an average. Mrs. Coler writes 


Mas. H. We.sy 


Emma STEVENS 


F. B. Huis 


Freovenick S. Sty 


Rosert Laine 


Eowaro D. Warner 


us a most interesting and valuable letter, which 
we reproduce almost in its entirety :— 


For several years I have been reading Success 
with growing interest. It has impressed me as being 
one of the most educational and inspirational maga- 
zines for all classes of people, and especially for the 
young, that I have ever read. I was pondering over 
the need of first-class literature among the young 
people of the country, when my eye fell upon the 
prize offer made by Success last summer. It 
occurred to me that Success contaius precisely 
the sort of literature most needed in the home, and 
that there was no reason why I should not spend part 
of my vacation in introducing it, not only earning the 
money to carry out a long cherished plan, but also 
doing a good work for the educational interests of 
the state. 

At first [ hesitated, on account of my inexperience 
in such work; but, on second thought, I was con- 
vinced that, as no one had ever started in such work 
with experience, I was not seriously handicapped 
on that account. My first week's work was with the 
thermometer ranging from ninety-nine to one hun- 
dred and four degrees in the shade. I took seventy 
names that week, in a town where good judges said 
that more than twenty names could not be taken for 
any magazine. My average work was one hundred 
subscriptions per week. In one city I took one hun- 
dred and twenty names from Monday noon until Sat- 
urday noon. In more than one-half day's work. 1 
took a subscription in every house I entered, and, in 
one instance, I took a subscription in every house 
on an entire street, making a record of something 
over eight hundred names in about eight weeks. 


Some Requisites For Successful Canvassing 


Now, what are some of the requisites for success- 
ful canvassing? First, and foremost, I would say, 
faith in, and enthusiasm for, the magazine you repre- 
sent. 1 was fully convinced, in working for Suc- 
cess, that I was representing a magazine that, for 
quality and price, has no superior on the market and 
no equal. 

It pays to make friends. Be cheerful. Show people 
that you enjoy your work, and make them enjoy it, 
too. Many of my subscribers thanked me for show- 
ing them the magazine, and said it was a pleasure to 
give me their subscriptions. 

Don't be too insistent. The successful canvasser 
will have at least enough knowledge ot human nature 
to recognize the person who knows his own mind. 
You can much better afford to lose a possible sub- 
scriber than make a bore of yourself by over insist- 
ence. 

Be businesslike. My canvass was confined almost 
exclusively to the homes. I worked very little among 
business men, except as I found them in their homes. 
But, when I did, they invariably told me that I won 
their subscription by business methods, promptness 
as to the appointment, and brevity. A business 
man's time is vaiuable. 

Say the thing that will tell in the briefest possible 
way. One thing I wish toemphasize. Don't plead 
your ‘‘need of the money,” or any other personal 
reason to induce people to subscribe. You do your 
magazine an injustice by such methods. Success 
got every one of my subscriptions on its merits 
alone. 

During my canvass, the representative of another 
magazine said to me: ‘‘ How in the world do you 
manage to take as many subscriptions in a week as 
you do? Do tell me the secret of it.” I smiled 
at her innocently. ‘The secret of it?” The secret 
of it is the magazine. 

The successful canvasser does not learn an 
typed formula for presenting a magazine. 
conversation to suit the individual. 

No two subscribers can be handled in the same 
way. What appeals strongly to one may fail toreach 
another. For instance, with club women, emphasize 
the articles in several of the numbers which would 
be of especial interest and benefit in club work; for 
busy men and women, call at. ention to the condensa- 
tion; with the mother,urge the itmportance of putting 
the best of literature into the hands of. her children 
while young, thus creating a healthy literary appetite 

The successful canvasser wastes no time. The 
day’s work, route, etc., should be carefully planned 
the night before. 

In every city that I canvassed, I found some promi- 
nent persons who were familiar with Success, and 

were much pleased with it, whose opinions carried 
weight. I remember one lady ii: particular, who was 
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very enthusiastic over the magazine, and asked me to 
ise her strong endorsement wherever it would be of 
enefit tome. I found that endorsement valuable in 
every city I canvassed. 

Canvassing is not easy work, but it has its com- 
pensations. I made many acquaintances and friends, 
and the people, almost without exception, were very 
kind to me. Ministers and educators, who realized 
the value of such literature as ‘‘ Success” in the 
iomes, gave me much encouragement, and bade me 
‘God speed.” In many cases 1 was invited to take 
‘pot luck,” in true Southern fashion, and I was fre- 
juently refreshed with ice water, ice cream, or mel- 
ons and iced milk, all fully appreciated with the 
thermometer above one hundred. Of course, I had 
many amusing experiences, and was often ready to 
agree with David Harum that ‘‘They’s as much 
human natur’ in some folks as they is in others, if not 
more.” 

Even the most successful canvasser must expect 
xccasional rebuffs, and wise is she if she does not 
allow them to dampen her enthusiasm. In taking 
ver eight hundred subscriptions, however, I can 
nly recall one case of actual discourtesy. 

From a purely business standpoint, canvassing for 
a firm that offers as good commission as does ** Suc- 
cess” pays, and pays well, even if one does not win 
acash prize. Then one certainly gains in health and 
strength from the active outdoor life, and 1 consider 
the discipline and experience I received as invalu- 
able. Finally, since working for ‘‘ Success,” I have 
had four offers of positions with a good salary, the 
direct outcome of a successful canvass. 


[To her great disappointment, Mrs. Coler was 
compelled, by sickness in her family, to give up 
her canvass, about two weeks before the contest 
ended. Had she been able to continue,she prob- 
ably would have won the first prize of $500.— 
[HE PUBLISHERS. | 


Mr. W. I. Relf secured five hundred and thirty- 
five subscriptions for SUCCESS in seven weeks, 
and in an interesting letter tells us something of 
how he came to undertake this class of work. 
Mr. Relf writes, in part, as follows :— 

Some months ago, after studying law for about 
two years, and finding myself unfitted for that branch 
ff work in several important respects, my attention 
was directed to the publishing business. I must 
confess that my courage failed me when I was told 
by a successful publisher that the foundation for a 
journalistic career ought to be laid as a subscription 
agent. After he had told me of his experiences and 
given me the names of several other prominent pub- 
lishers and public men who had made this same start 
n life, I resolved to give the work a trial. 

There are several distinct fields for canvassing, 
each having its own advantages for different agents, 
ind many who fail in one plan would succeed in 
inother. 

| determined to work among the doctors, dentists, 
barbers, and students in colleges, academies, and 

mmercial schools. Upon reaching a town I would 
cave a copy of Success at each barber shop, and 

1 the following day, asking the barbers to tell 
ic how many of their customers had taken up and 

id the paper. In every case the result was a sur- 
rise to the barber, and at first to me, for the cus- 
mers became immediately very much interested 

Success to the exclusion of other periodicals 
ndled by the barber. The result was that, in 

lost every case, I secured a subscription. 
| laid out my hours of work in such a way as to 

ste the least possible time and to catch the doctors 

1 dentists during their office hours. Here, again, I 

‘ained exceedingly good results; and I found, too, 

t the paper itself was well known among profes- 

ial men, and I did not need to talk much to 

ure a subscription, or, in a large proportion of 

‘S, renewals of existing subscriptions, on which the 
polishers pay the same commission as on new sub- 
ptions. The work among the students was also 
ried on very successfully, and I have secured as 
y as sixty subscriptions in a single evening, by 
g from room to room in dormitories. 


Our Fair Tennessee Prize-Winner 
very one glories in a young woman who has 
k to win by her own energy that which she is 
itious to achieve. None of the prize-win- 
n« - in Our recent contest is more worthy of 
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special mention than Rose M. McNulty, wholives 
with her mother in one of the larger cities of 
Tennessee. We regret that her photograph, which 
she had taken for SucCEss, at our request, has 
not arrived at this writing. Miss McNulty won 
the fifth prize, which, with her commissions, 
will pay her way through school this season. She 
will represent SUCCESS again next summer. 


First Create The Desire 


B. E. Orr, a successful worker in Minnesota, 
gives the following intelligent advice on a point 
which, to many, proves a stumbling block and a 
pitfall Mr. Orr says :— 

I do not ask a person to subscribe, except as a 
last resort, but try to so impress him or her with the 
merits of the magazine that the subscription will be 
given voluntarily. Never do I ask a person point- 
blank for a subscription until I am almost certain of 
it, or until 1 have exhausted all my eloquence on the 
merits of the magazine. 


Out For Business 


G. H. W. Young, a New Jersey college student, 
did not sit on a park bench dreaming of sub- 
scribers who might come that way and ask for 
the privilege of subscribing. He made the most 
of each day, put intelligence into his canvass, 
and has his plans already laid out for a vacation 
campaign for 1901. He says:— 

I let Success sell on its merits. I carried a copy 
of each of the last two or three months’ issues wit 
me, being especially careful to get a copy as soon as 
it was published. [ did no ‘ house-to-house” can- 
vassing, but secured a list of some thirty or forty 
reading people in the town, canvassed them, and then 
secured another list. I found that my best results 
were secured by morning and evening work. One 
thing a successful agent should always remember,— 
he is out for business, and must hustle while he is at 
it, yet must not seem to be in a hurry when showing 
his goods. 


intelligent People Appreciate It 
Mrs. Welby, of Connecticut, writes :— 


By a courteous and earnest talk upon the high- 
class and intrinsic value of the contents and of the 
elegant atlas at less than cost, I was able to get my 
list of subscribers for Success. I found that the most 
intelligent class of people appreciated it most. 


From a Principal of Public Schools 
P. M. Hersom, B. D., principal of a large 
public school in Iowa, sends us the following 
points, in describing his methods of work :— 


1 get a hearing by approaching people in a busi- 
ness-like way, stating my business briefly. Then, 
producing a copy of Success, 1 proceed to show its 
superiority over other magazines in its style and the 
character of its writers, laying special stress on the 
brevity of the articles, its fine illustrations, and the 
neatness of its general make-up. In talking to a 
clergyman, I speak of Dr. Marden, the editor, for 
they know his wonderful books, and the great work 
he is doing; to business men, the pithy articles on 
how others succeeded appeal most strongly; with 
teachers, I call attention to many articles they could 
use in the classroom. The doctors and lawyers 
especially like Success, because its articles are ar- 
ranged in a snappy, concise manner, and are con- 
tributed by many able writers and authorities. 


Good Points from a Veteran 


E. H. Barrick of Wisconsin, a gentleman who 
has had years of experience in subscription work, 
does not try to make his canvass in ‘ generali- 
ties," but applies and makes practical in his work 
the various articles in the magazine. 

In soliciting for Success, I used very effectively 
the sketches of the lives of the great and su 
men and women as they appeared.. I would call 
attention toincidents mentioned in the early lives and 
struggles of these men. Then I would show that 
Suctae io aaa Gee ae su to 
any other pu ; that, if you are ng for 
instruction combined with entertainment; if you want 
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to make progress in the world, with something to aid 
you, then by all means read Success, and apply its 
teachings. It is conducted on such lines that it is 
helpful to any person who desires to make life a 
success. If you are ambitious to accumulate money, 
it will help you by disclosing the methods employed 
by other people who have succeeded. if you want to 
distinguish vourself intellectually, get your inspira- 
tion from the columns of Success, as imparted by 
others who have achieved honor and fame in the pro- 
fessions, science, art, and literature. From time to 
time, you will ever find much useful practical infor- 
mation in Success that will encourage you to perse- 
vere in your pursuit of whatever object you have in 
view to obtain, so that in the end your life will be 
completely success. 


He Thinks ‘** Success’’ Talks for Itself 
F. B. Hills, a club-raiser of Illinois, writes, 
under date of November 21:— 


I have just received your check for the prize I won 
in your recent contest. I want to say that in Success 
you have an excellent paper which talks for itself, 
when examined, better than Ican forit. I explained 
how Success tells the story of lives of successful men 
and women, and how they succeeded in their respec- 
tive callings, and their advice to others. I also spoke 
of the influence for good it exercises, especially on 
pens people, in deciding what calling to pursue 

or life. Your ‘‘Atlas of the World” is a fine pre- 
mium, and a strong inducement to some. 


Good Points by a Connecticut Man 

J. M. Burdick writes :— 

Il am greatly pleased with the result of my efforts, 
both from the selfish standpoint and the far higher 
one of love for my fellow-man,for it seems to me that 
the introduction of your inspiring paper into so many 
homes cannot fail ot — beneficial results not 
om to the individual, but also to the state. 

here are some general points worth noting, and 
here they are:—First, I studied Success and its 
announcements until I knew its strong points and 
was full of enthusiasm for it; and, when you feel that 
you are giving a man a great deal more than his 
money’s worth, the battle is half won. I began with 
prominent people. If — did not feel the need of it 
themselves, I was generally able to persuade them to 
take it for some one else. If necessary, I made some 
special inducement to get the subscriptions of a few 
prominent persons in the community, to set the ball 
rolling. With parents, I find the strongest argument 
is the encouragement and inspiration it will be to 
their children, and very few will withstand this if 
well put. After taking the subscriptions of a few 
leading persons, I never make people think they are 
doing me a favor by subscribing, but try rather to 
impress them with the idea that this is something 
that they ought to be glad of an opportunity to sub- 
scribe for. Then 1 find, as my list increases, that 
that is a steadily growing argument, and really one 
of the most effective, for you know ‘nothing suc- 
ceeds like Success.” 


Tact, Push, and Energy 
Mr. Wilcox raised a club of one hundred and 
fifty in a Maryland village, and the territory con- 
tiguous thereto. His letter shows a good, clear 
style for a high-class canvass : — 


I first studied the magazine thoroughly, so as to 
be able to express its strong points clearly and con- 
vincingly. I tried to impress ministers and teachers 
with the magazine’s educational value in all lines, and 
its high moral tone. These two characteristics, in 
fact, appealed to men of all professions. 1 called the 
attention of the teachers to the many articles suitable 
as a basis for morning lessons before the school ; of 

rents to the need of such a paper in the home ; of 

usiness men and lawyers to the helpful, inspiring, 
and practical hints and ideas in those lines, as given 
by prominent men who are authorities on those sub- 
jects about which they write. With all, I tried to be 

rief and to the point, and courteous always. If nec- 
essary, I canv and recanvassed the same terri- 
tory. I simply exercised tact, push, and energy. 


A Suggestion to Office Men 
George A. Briggs, who holds an office position 
with a Rhode Island house, writes as follows: — 
1 want to thank you for the prize money, and for 
the courtes 


y I have received. My work has beez 
pleasant and profitable. My position is in an office 



























re s meet many business men; and, on my show- 
the paper tothem, they would at once see the value 
> & od a paper in their homes. I secured most of 
ubscriptions in this way, as my time is occupied 
i ‘do es not give me much time for canvassing. I 
ild suggest to young men in offices that it would 
eatly to their interest if they would secure sub- 
ns to Success, as I have done. 
He Earned Twenty Dollars a Week 
urtis C. Myers, a student, living in a college 
vn of New York State, writes us:— 
vish to thank you very much for the many cour- 
es you have shown me throughout all my work 
your company, and especially for the prize. I 
j, on an average, twenty dollars a week, in ad- 
my prize money, which is certainly good 
nuneration for one’s time during vacation. 
Mute, Yet a Prize-Winner 
No letter appears in this list more suggestive of 
rseverance under difficulty than that of H. A. 
lo chon, of Illinois. He writes: — 
m greatly pleased to get vour check in payment 
Though I am a mute, I was able 
nmunicate with hearing persons by writing 
yone whose subscription I sent you thinks 
ess a splendid journal, I have been asubscriber 
r paper since its first issue, December, 1897, and 
ways interested in it. — 
Mr. Molohon had previously secured several of 
best premiums as a club-raiser. 


A Busy Man And His Evening Work 


ze money. 





Henry Clark lives in Minnesota. His business | 


y permits of evening work, and he has made 


spare time very profitable to himself. In | 


knowledging the receipt of his prize money, he 


s money easily earned. I have not had 
me to canvass, my work being all done in the 
ng; but the results have been good, for, out of 
three calls, I secured two subscriptions. I 
rally left a sample copy at a house one night, 
a request to examine it carefully, and then took 
pa nia or two — The scheme works 
well; and, if I were to follow the work perma- 

I think I should adopt this plan. 


S. Barrett is an ambitious colored boy, who 
taken Booker T. Washington for his example. 
He is paying his own way through a Pennsyl- 
college, and earned a good sum last summer 

ng for Success. Mr. Barrett says:— 
nk Success is the best magazine in the coun- 
am glad that I was instrumental in getting 
1omes of some people last summer. It was 
1e pleasantest summers I have ever known, 
oming into contact with so many different 
yadened my viewsof life. It is an excellent 
ty to study human nature. I would advise 
ts to engage in this work during their sum- 
itions, and all the seeming unpleasantness of 
t's work will disappear with your admiration 

per, and your zeal in the work. 

issing for Success, I found that the first 
uisite for an agent is thorough knowledge of 


He must know it so that he will be | 


ke it interesting to the most uninterested 
whom he meets. He must be brief; he must 
nsume too much of other people's time; he 
lite toeverybody, and on all occasions; he 

in earnest; he must use tact; he must be 
He must always try to put before his hearer 
ngs which will interest the latter most. 
him articles concerning persons in his 


and those poinis which he seems must | 


—try to bring these to bear in clinching 


Two Good Points From Manitoba 
solicitor will realize the value of ‘what 








is J. Garrett, of Manitoba, says on the two | 


ng points. The first carries influence; the 
nd holds attention, and keeps the line of 
ught and conversation from being broken be- 
fore the canvass is completed :— 
[ found it a great help to carry a memorandum 
n which I wrote my subscribers’ names, can- 
g first the most influential, such as clergymen, 
rs, and leading business men. In showing the 
1e, | try, as muchas possible, to keep it in my 
is, pointing out the magnificent illustrations, 
ng attention to the helpful character of the 
tter. With Success, I feel that I could 
eed anywhere. 
Here Is a Boy With a Future 
Ben Frendenfeld, a Wisconsin boy, is evi- 
dently a wide-awake, intelligent young man. His 
words should inspire hundreds of high-school boys 
vho, like himself, want to earn their own spend- 
ng money, and make profitable their Saturdays 
ind evenings, and, at the same time, start them- 
lves in business. Under date of November 
he writes as follows :— 

t pleased me to learn that I have acquired a 
of your $2,500 prize. Lam seventeen years of 
nd attend a high school. I took up this work, 

vacation. in order toearn alittle spending money. 
oug! it that I would fail, because I did not like to 
ass. Howev er, I was determined to make some 
é I learned that, it you want orders, you must 

»w what you are going to talk about, and then 

k as straight to the mark as you can. The work 

ved satisfactory, for I made nearly three dollars 

per day, in addition to my prize money. I ee that 

ris will help some young man to see that he can 

1lways make some money, if he is determined to do 
and working for Success is an excellent way. 
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Our New Cash Prize 


JANUARY, 19 





$ 2,500.00 


TO AGENTS 


We will divide —Two Thousand Five Hundred Dollars in cash prizes 
among those who will help us introduce Success in twenty-five or-more 
homes by June 1, 1901. The cash prizes will be given in addition to a 
cash commission nearly double that paid by any other high-class periodical. 
Send at once for full particulars of our terms to agents and free outfit. 





Contest Open to Every One 


Any one may take part in this contest. It is a rare opportunity -~ 
those who have a little spare time to earn a good sum of money easil 
and quickly, while those who can devote most of their time to the wo: 
can make excellent wages and establish for themselves a permanent and 
profitable business. If you send only twenty-five subscriptions you are 
absolutely sure to receive a cash prize in addition to your commissions. 





Every One Can Get a Cash Prize 


will be given to the person 


$ sending the largest list of 
yearly subscriptions to Suc- 
CEss by June 1, 1901. 


will be given to the person 
$ sending the sixth largest list 
of yearly subscriptions to 


Success by June 1, 1901. 
125 
100 


will be given to the person | will be given to the person 


sending the fourth largest a sending the ninth largest list 
list of yearly subscriptions to of yearly subscriptions to 
Success by June 1, 1901. 


Success by June 1, 1901. 





will be given to the person 
sending the second largest 
list of yearly subscriptions to 
Success by June 1, 1901. 


will be given to the person 
sending the seventh largest 
list of yearly subscriptions to 
Success by June 1, 1901. 





will be given to the person 
sending the third largest 
list of yearly subscriptions to 
Success by June 1, 1901. 


will be given to the person 
sending the eighth largest 
list of yearly subscriptions to 
Success by June 1, 1901. 














will be given to the person 
sending the fifth largest list 


of yearly subscriptions to 


will be given to the person 


$ sending the tenth largest list 
of yearly subscriptions to 


Success by June 1, 1901. 








Success by June 1, 1901. 
We will divide proportionately among all other persons sending 
twenty-five or more yearly subscriptions to Success by June 1, 


, OOO. 190. One Thousand Dollars in cash. That is, if you send twenty-five 


subscriptions you will receive twenty-five shares of the thousand dollar prize; if you 
send fifty subscriptions you will receive fifty shares of the thousand dollar prize, and so on. 
(The winners of the first ten prizes do not share in the thousand dollar prize. ) 
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THE PRIZE CONTEST is open only to individual agents. Orders received from wholesale 
subscription agencies, newsdealers, publishers, or others with exceptional facilities for obtaining 
subscriptions wi// mot be included in this competition. Subscriptions received from manufacturers 
and employers who may present a subscription to their employees will not be counted in the contest. 
This offer is exclusively to individuals who get the subscriptions from the subscribers by their own 
efforts. No one has an opportunity superior to your own for securing the highest sum in the list 
of awards, all competing precisely under the same conditions. 

ORDERS ARE CREDITED to the person sending them, and having been recorded on one 
person's list the subscriptions cannot be transferred to the credit of another. Only subscriptions sent 
to individual subscribers will be counted in this prize contest. 

ALL ORDERS bearing the postmark of June 1, 1901, will be.accepted in making up the list of 
winners, and none mailed at a later date will be counted in this contest. 

PREMIUMS.— Subscriptions to Success with or without premiums or in combination offers wil! 
be counted in this contest. Keep a copy of each list sent us, and date mailed. The prizes will be 
awarded June 15, 1901, and a printed list mailed to agents. Address 








McGRAW-MARDEN COMPANY | 


Publishers of SUCCESS New York City 
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The Old 
California 
Missions 


A chain of historic monuments 
to the Spanish padres who 
unselfishly toiled here 
generations ago. 


Noteworthy examples of 
native architecture. 


Sweet-toned bells whose 
musical chimes recall the 
romance and peace of Arcadian 
days. 


The California Limited runs 
daily, Chicago to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, 


via Santa Fe Route. 


For illustrated pamphlets, address 


General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO. 
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“THE ‘SALT’ OF SALTS" 


BBEY’S 
A = SALT 


The Sait Extracted from the Juices of Fresh Fruits. 


Dergeeme or Indigestion « « 

teaspoonful in a tumbler 
of water (not iced) night 
and morning. 

John W. Brewer, M. D.. Fish, Ga., says: “I have 
thoroughly tested your Salt and am satisfied that 
nothing could be used to better advantage, especially 
by shese a the ones = ble, 
and above a annoyin; symptoms ervous 

It not only tousporerity relieves but, The. 
, will effect a permanent cure.” 
Sold by most druggists, or sent by mail. 
28c., SOc , $1.00 per bottiec. 
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Washing 


Need 


Use Pearline 


LET IT DO ITS WORK OF DETACHING THE DIRT 


attenuates the fabric needlessly, and warp and 
woot, action of PEARLINE ca Ta a 


is neutral: 


AGAIN... 
Rubbing (alter the manner of soap users), besides destroying the 
goods, kills strong nerves and sweet tempers— poor economy 
7" in labor” hear about is a mere 
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KODAKS Sox 


_ Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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OU cannot feel dressed if ill at ease. You cannot feel at ease. if your collar doesn’t fit. 
Your collar cannot fit you unless it fits the shirt, and you cannot get collars and shirts in ; 
one brand fitted to €ach other with cuffs to match unless you buy LION BRAND collars, Be 
cuffs and shirts. They exhibit the best of workmanship applied to the finest goods. Two 9 9% 
| collars or two cuffs cost 25 cents. It doesn’t pay to pay more. Shirts cost $1.00, $1.50 or B & 
, $2.00, depending on the kind you want. If you cannot get them from your furnisher we will @ 
send the address of one who can supply you. Do not send us money. This collar is made 
in quarter sizes and five heights as marked. 


UNITED SHIRT & COLLAR CO., Makers, - - TROY, N. Y. Res 

















